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';^. " .CHAPTER I 

>" "" TfeE SHADOW •/• . 

— • ' > :." •' 

|%^USIC and htnghter accompanied *l3ie muffled 

lyjL rhythmic sound of many (lancmg feet on the 
smooth close turf. From 'above' came the roar of 
the great waterfall rushing down in sheen of silver 
and snow, to lose itself in the dark depths below; 
and from the plain beneath, softened by the dis- 
tance, rose a confusion of noises, as a small army 
of native teamsters and hangers-on, with many un- 
necessary objurgations and much running to and 
fro, broke up the laager, inspanned the patient oxen, 
a span of sixteen or eighteen to each wagon, and 
made ready for the homeward trek. 

The great annual event of the countryside, the 
three days' picnic in the mountains, of which the 
Granvilles of Fairfontein were the moving spirits 
and to which all friends within reach — that is to 
say, within a hundred miles or so — were bidden, 
was drawing to an end. 

The young people were indulging in one last 
waltz on the smooth plateau that for these three 
nights had been their ballroom. Around, in an 
irregular semicircle, stood or sat the elders of the 
party, with a sprinkling of natives. These were 
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privileged house-servantR, most of them nurses, hold- 
ing aloft their 'small charges, who wanted to see the 
dancings though- they w^re too young to share in 
it, and j^ould presently be p^it to bed in the big 
wagons/ to 'sleep as soundly during 'the long hours 
of jolting as any English child in its, snug nursery. 

Perched High on the shoulder x^f her black nurse, 
Lalele 4;lie,'dumb girl, was the yomigest of the Gran- 
ville bf ood,' Babs, a dainty, elflike little creature 
just foUr years old, who clapped her tiny hands, 
beat her Kj;fl€.:feet, encased. in the softest and pret- 
tiest of veldt .ichoonf against Lalele, and shrieked 
with delight. 

" Put me down ! Put me down, Lalele ! Babs wants 
to dance too — Babs zvUl dance ! '* she shrilled 
imperiously. 

Lalele did not immediately accede to the request, 
which she heard and understood perfectly well, for 
her dumbness, though congenital, was not the result 
of deafness. 

Grasping her struggling charge more securely, 
she stalked round the semicircle and paused before 
her mistress, to whom she appealed in expressive 
pantomime. Not on her own responsibility would 
Lalele permit the spoiled darling to indulge her 
whim, and thereby incur the danger of being knocked 
down by one or another of the whirling couples. 

Mrs. Granville, a placid, dark-eyed little lady, 
seated comfortably in a hanmiock chair with her 
feet on a wooden stool, nodded her permission, with 
a warning gesture to Lalele, which that dusky dam- 
sel rightly interpreted as a command to see that 
the child came to no harm. 
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It was much less trouble to let Babs have her own 
way than to stand the racket that would inevitably 
ensue if she were thwarted. In fact, no one, save 
Lalele herself, was capable of such temerity, and she 
only on rare occasions when the mistress was not at 
hand to interfere. 

For the last minute or two Babs had been vigor- 
ously beating her nurse about the head, an operation 
that affected Lalele not at all as her frizzy black 
coiffure was impervious to such puny assaults, but 
when the child found herself at liberty, her naughty 
little face changed expression instantly. Poised on 
tiptoe, her white frock elevated at each side by a 
dainty finger and thumb, she swept an elaborate 
curtesy to her mother, and then danced off, the faithful 
Lalele gyrating solemnly round her, effectually should- 
ering out of the way such of the dancers as seemed 
to come too near her wilful little lady. 

The whole scene looked weird and unreal, a study 
in white and black; for the dazzling brilliance of 
the moonlight, inconceivable to those who have never 
seen the African moon in all her glory, robbed every- 
thing of color. Even the gay-tinted blouses worn 
by some of the girls looked pale in that silvery radi- 
ance, while the dusky skins of the attendant natives, 
the shadows, moving or stationary, the trees and 
scrub that hid the waterfall from sight, and the 
great solemn mountains to northward showed dead 
black. Only in the plain below the cooking fires 
gleamed, faint and ineffective yellow spots in that 
wonderful whiteness. 

At a little distance from the other lookers-on, 
with her back to the moon and her shadow, clear 
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cut and motionless, making an inky patch in front 
of her, a girl sat watching the scene in silence; 
Joyce, the eldest of the Granvilles, the only girl of 
her age who was not dancing. 

Sprawling beside her, his chin propped on his 
hands, was a tall, square-built youth, apparently 
almost as much absorbed in contemplation as she 
was herself. Not that Jan van Reenan was ordi- 
narily a silent individual, but, having made two or 
three innocent remarks when he first joined Joyce 
in her voluntary seclusion without eliciting any reply, 
he had stoically settled down to wait until, if ever, 
she should choose to address him. 

They themselves did not escape observation and 
comment. More than one of the other girls darted 
an occasional glance of indignation in their direc- 
tion. If Joyce Granville, being in one of her moods, 
chose to sit aloof and sulk while other people were 
enjoying themselves, there was no reason why Jan 
van Reenan should follow her example. True, there 
was no lack of partners. Girls were always at a 
premium in this part of the world. Even now sev- 
eral irrepressible youths were reduced to the expe- 
dient of dancing with each other rather than stand 
out among the elders. Nevertheless more than one 
of the damsels would gladly have exchanged her 
attendant swain for Jan van Reenan, who, with one 
exception, was the most personable and interesting 
young man in the neighborhood. The exception was 
his friend, Chris Andr^, who shared with him the 
distinction of being an undergraduate at Oxford 
University, England, a circumstance which, to femi- 
nine eyes at least, invested them both with a halo 
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of romance. The more conservative among the elders, 
save those who, like the Granvilles and Stewarts, 
were of British nationality, were inclined to ques- 
tion the wisdom of Piet Andr^ and Jan van Reenan, 
senior, wealthy farmers both, in sending their sons 
to an English university. What good was likely 
to come of these high-flown, modem notions of 
education? 

These were the opinions of the better class of 
farmers, who differ from the average Boer, as he 
appears to English ideas, as a wealthy Kentish or 
Sussex or Lincolnshire yeoman differs from the 
peasant proprietor of the West of England, or 
from the Scottish crofter who wins a hard living 
from his small holding and has neither means nor 
inclination to indulge in physical or mental luxury 
and culture. 

The Andres, the Heerdans, the Van Reenans, and 
others of their kind, formed in fact what might be 
called the aristocracy of this Northern Transvaal 
country, and had little social intercourse with the 
ordinary Boers, to whom the British were still 
anathema, verdommde tdtlandersy of whom they 
wished to know as little as possible, whose very 
language they preferred neither to speak nor to 
understand. 

*^ Hallo, Babs ! " exclaimed Van Reenan, as that 
small person flitted up and paused before him, the 
faithful Lalele still in attendance. ^^ Do you want a 
partner? " 

" I don't want you^ You are much too big. I 
pref-fer to dance alone« But you are lazy; every- 
body says so.'* 
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" Do they? Well, you see, I pref-fer not to dance 
at all," he answered, gravely mimicking her tone and 
pronunciation. 

" That 's very silly of you,*' responded the mite 
judicially. " If Joy won't danc^ with you, there 
are plenty of girls that would. Nellie Stewart said 
so. I heard her. And she says that Chris and 
Mamie — '* 

" Must n't tell tales out of school, Babs,'* inter- 
rupted Van Reenan, laughing and making a sudden 
movement as if to catch the child. She evaded it, 
and flitted away with a peal of elfin laughter. 

Van Reenan stole a side glance at his silent com- 
panion, who appeared to have taken no notice what- 
ever of her small sister or of the brief colloquy. 
She sat perfectly still, her slim hands clasped round 
her knees, her dark eyes staring straight in front 
of her. 

"Won^t you come for just one turn?" he aslsjed 
persuasively. " Perhaps it will be our last chance." 

She shook her head. 

" I can't dance to-night, Jan," she said quietly. 
** It 's all too unreal, too ghostlike." 

He glanced at the merry moving throng and then 
back at her, but her face was in shadow, and he 
could not read its expression. 

** Nonsense," he answered. " It 's only the effect 
of the moonshine. We're all substantial and jolly 
enough. Sitting still makes one shivery and fanciful." 

" Then go and dance," she retorted promptly. 
•• Babs said you would find a partner easily enough." 

So she had listened to the child's chatter after all* 

*• There 's only one person I care to dance with ; 
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you know that well enough, Joy," he said, with a 
touch of petulance. 

She turned and looked at him at last, not unkindly* 

^^ You are a very foolish boy, Jan,'' she remarked 
gently enough, with a note of sadness and regret 
in her low clear voice. " I wish you were wiser, 
for your own sake. When do you return to 
England? " 

^* In a week or so, I suppose, if I go at alL" 

There was a sullen ring in his voice now, but she 
noted only the words, not the tone in which they 
were uttered. 

" If you go! What do you mean? " 

** You know well enough. The next week or two 
will decide whether we shall have peace or war, and 
if it is war — '* 

She drew a sharp breath. 

^^ Yes, yes, that is the shadow that hangs over us 
all. How can they be merry, feeling and knowing 
that, as they must? " 

She waved her hand towards the others, who, the 
dance over, had broken up into laughing, chattering 
groups. 

He smiled, a trifle grimly, as he looked. There 
was Piet Heerdan with his arm still round Nellie 
Stewart's waist. Alec Stewart was sharing some joke 
with his partner, Anna Heerdan, a sonsie Dutch 
girl; while Chris Andre, the handsomest lad there, 
strolled beside Mamie Granville. Jan's eyes lingered 
on this last couple, and Joyce too watched them 
steadily, unflinchingly. Even the least observant 
person must have seen that Chris, at least, was ab- 
solutely absorbed in his companion, oblivious of the 
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many sly and significant glances and whispered com- 
ments levelled at them. 

" Why not? '* Jan said sternly, after a brief pause. 
" Why should we not be friends — lovers, if you will 
— until, if ever, the time comes that we must be 
enemies? '* 

" Perhaps that time will never come ; it need not. 
Surely friendship, and love, should be strong enough 
to triumph over anything in the world, over death 
itself, and therefore over war," Joyce answered 
slowly, more as though she were speaking to herself 
than to him. " But still I wish you were leaving 
for England soon, so that you would be safely out 
of it aU." 

Jan's pulses quickened with sudden exultation. 
Here was a concession indeed. But when she said 
** you '* did she mean him, or did the pronoun in- 
clude Chris Andr6? If he could only see her face, 
he might be able to decide, but it was again averted 
from him; she was still watching her sister and 
Chris. 

" I wonder if you really mean that? " he said 
earnestly. " If you really care anything at all about 
me — where I go or what I do, Joyce — " 

She held up her hand with a quick gesture. 

"Hark! what's that?" she said sharply, and 
turned her head to listen. 

There was some commotion down the hill; excited 
shouts, pimctuated by a curious rhythmic soimd, 
which experienced ears recognized as caused by knob- 
kerries, clashed at regular intervals. 

Joyce Granville and Jan van Reenan both started 
to their feet, while all the others drew back instinc- 
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tively, gazing in the direction whence the sound came, 
and leaving a clear space in the centre of the plateau. 

A murmur ran round among the black folk, caught 
and echoed by the others. 

"Umkala! Umkak!" 

Anna Heerdan broke into a loud, half-hysterical 
giggle. 

"That's the famous witch doctor, isn't it? 
I 've never seen him performing. Is he going to 
give us a free show just as a finish up? What fun! 
Oh, look there ! '' 

Over the edge of the plateau and into the circle 
of moonlight sprang a weird and extraordinary 
figure — a small shrivelled creature, black as Erebus, 
save for the white gleam of teeth and eyeballs. He 
was attired fantastically in a girdle and leg tufts 
of skins and feathers, a grotesque homed head-dress, 
surmounted by the grinning head of a leopard, the 
skin of which hung over his shoulders, while his chest 
was bare save for a motley necklace composed chiefly 
of the teeth and claws of wild beasts. A muskrat 
pouch dangled from his necklace, and in each hand 
he brandished a couple of small assegais. Behind 
him, at a respectful distance, came a small crowd of 
natives, apparently forming a kind of body-guard. 
These halted at the edge of the plateau, stamping 
their feet and beating their knobkerries together in 
measured time, leaving the natural stage free for the 
chief actor. 

. Round and round within the circle of onlookers, 
watching him with silent, almost breathless atten- 
tion, the witch doctor propelled himself in a series 
of crouching leaps, interspersed with horrible writh- 
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ings and contortions, whirling his assegais the while 
and uttering a series of blood-curdling screams and 
yells. At length he leaped into the centre of the 
plateau, flung himself on the ground, where for a 
moment or more he writhed convulsively, as one in 
mortal agony, and then, half raising himself, with a 
swift movement he flung down his assegais, drew out 
of his pouch a string of small flat tablets — human 
bones cut to the shape of large dominoes and highly 
polished. He whirled the bones roimd, and then 
cast them into the air, as if at random. 

They fell with a clash at the very feet of Mr. 
Granville, a tall, bronzed, bearded man, who stood 
with his wife clinging to his arm and his children 
clustering round him. Chris Andre was in close at- 
tendance on Mamie ; the twins, Loma and Florence, 
known as Toodles in the family circle, linked arm in 
arm, watched the weird performance with interest 
only slightly touched with awe, for it took a good 
deal to overawe Loma and Toodles ; and Babs, who, 
at the first appearance of the grotesque, yelling 
figure, had taken refuge in Lalele's ready arms, climg 
to her nurse, hiding her pretty little face on the broad 
bosom. Only Joyce was missing from the family 
group, and she stood on the opposite side of the 
circle. 

For a few seconds after the bones fell to the ground 
there was a dead silence. 

The witch doctor lay in a motionless heap, as if 
utterly exhausted; then, with a howl, he resumed 
his former crouching position, made two bounds for- 
ward, picked up the bones and whirled round once 
more, repeating the whole performance, save that 
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each time the bones fell in front of a different per- 
son and were retrieved by a varying number of leaps, 
all to a monotonous accompaniment of the stamp of 
bare black feet and the dash of the sticks. The 
white folk stood silent and motionless, watching the 
uncanny scene with fascinated eyes. 

At last the string of bones fell at the feet of Jan 
van Reenan, and Umkala retrieved them in eight 
leaps, springing high in the air and advancing by 
only a few inches with each leap. This time, as he 
seized the bones, he thrust them back into his pouch. 
At the same instant Joyce Granville stepped from 
her place and addressed a few words to him in the 
clicky native dialect, quietly enough, but with a note 
of stem command in her low voice. 

The words, whatever they were, had a strange 
effect on him. Suddenly abandoning his antics, he 
grovelled at her feet, his grotesque head-dress actu- 
ally touching one of her shapely riding-boots. There 
was something uncanny, ahnost sinister, about the 
strangely assorted couple. The girl in her dark 
riding-habit, erect and slender, looked taller than she 
really was against the strong moonlight, with her 
long black shadow stretching straight before her and 
partly shrouding the hideous motionless figure at 
her feet. 

She repeated her question, and he answered in 
muffled tones, without raising his head from the 
ground. Question after question followed in rapid 
succession, while the others stood around straining 
their ears, though to little purpose, so far as the 
white folk were concerned. The brief colloquy was 
carried on in low tones, and moreover, though all 
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who were present were more or less acquainted with 
the native language, none spoke or understood it 
like Joyce Granville, save her own father, who was 
too far away to hear what she said. He watched 
the scene intently, but remained in his place. 

At last Joyce half turned and stepped back, when, 
apparently accepting the movement as a signal for 
his dismissal, the witch doctor sprang up, seized his 
assegais, and with a final ear-piercing howl whirled 
up to his dusky body-guards, who gave way before 
him, and vanished with them down the hillside. 

With his departure the spell that had held the 
assembly broke, and every one began to talk at once. 
Most of the women were inclined to be hysterical, 
though they were true Afrikanders, and therefore 
as a rule not a prey to nerves ; but above the chatter 
Mr. Granville's deep cheery voice made itself heard. 

" Umkala has surpassed himself to-night, and 
given us an excellent show — free, gratis, for noth- 
ing too! I've never seen the old fellow in better 
form. Queer exhibition, is n't it? But it 's high 
time we trekked now. Come along, mother! Hello, 
Joyce, where are you? " 

His eldest daughter's voice, a feminine echo of his 
own, clear, calm, confident, answered him from the 
edge of the plateau: 

^^ I 'm all right, dad. I 'm going on to see that 
the coffee is ready." 

But Jan van Reenan, still close beside her, had seen 
her face in the moonlight as she turned from Umkala, 
ghastly white, with frowning brows, stem-set lips, 
and great tragic dark eyes. She took no notice of 
him ; though, as they scrambled down the steep path 
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together, well in advance of the others, he held her 
arm firmly lest she should slip or stumble. He did 
not speak for some minutes, but at last the silence 
became intolerable. 

"What is it, Joyce?" he asked, in a low voice, 
" What did that black brute mean? I suppose he 
told you all about it, but I could scarcely make out 
a word you said, let alone his mumbling. I 'd like 
to give him a good sjamboking! " 

She shivered slightly, and then turned to him with 
a laugh that did not sound exactly mirthfuL 

" You 'd better not. Umkala is the sort of person 
one would rather have as a friend than an enemy. 
Mean? Oh! only a lot of nonsense. But it was an 
effective finish, was n't it? " 

"Effective! It was just horrible. I felt scared 
to death when he pitched those beastly bones my way. 
Now what did he mean by that? " 

" I think he meant that — you would not go back 
to England, Jan. But it is really all nonsense — 
just showing off.*' 

" H'm ! Then why did n't he pitch them at Chris? 
If I'm not going back, it's ten to one he isn't 
either." 

" I tell you it is all nonsense," she retorted sharply. 
" And don't hold my arm, Jan, it irritates me. I 
can walk perfectly well alone." 

He released her and fell back a pace or two, half 
sulkily, and they went the rest of the way in silence. 



CHAPTER II 

WHAT ANNA KNEW 



a 



IT has been the very j oiliest picnic I ever re- 
member," said Mamie Granville emphatically, as 
she sat on the ground, a mug of coffee in one hand, 
a huge piece of cake in the other, finishing a sub- 
stantial supper before starting on her long home- 
ward ride. 

No one who looked at her bonny face could doubt 
that she, at least, had enjoyed herself to the utmost; 
as she usually did, for Mamie was endowed with two 
of the best gifts of the gods — an excellent diges- 
tion, and an easy, happy disposition, that was very 
seldom ruffled. No one who knew her could ever 
remember seeing Mamie seriously out of temper, and 
if there were fun of any kind toward she was bound 
to be the moving spirit, in the very thick of it. She 
was considered indispensable to every festivity within 
reach, and was as great a favorite with their Boer 
neighbors as with those — comparatively few here in 
the North — of British extraction. 

"Well, I don't know," rejoined Nellie Stewart, 
who sat beside her. " I wish Umkala had n't come 
to spoil it at the end with his performance. I 've 
heard about him lots of times, and wanted to see 
some of his magic, but I never thought it would be 
so horrible; I shall dream about it and wake in a 
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fright, I know I shall. I can't imagine how Joyce 
could talk to him so quietly — " 

" By the way, where is Joyce?" interrupted Mamie, 
looking about her ; ^^ I wonder if she 's had any 
supper. I 've not seen anything of her lately." 

** I expect Jan is looking after her, and getting 
snubbed for his pains," giggled Nellie. 

" Jan was over by the wagons just now, starting 
his mother off, and Joyce was n't there," remarked 
Anna Heerdan stolidly. 

^^Well, she must have some supper," said Mamie 
decisively, scrambling to her feet and flicking the 
crumbs off her riding-skirt. " Oh, here 's Chris. 
Have you seen Joyce? Well, go and look for her, 
there 's a good boy, and tell her we shall start in a 
few minutes. Here, take these, in case she hasn't 
had anything to eat; I'm going to collect the 
mugs." 

Chris Andr^ obeyed with alacrity, and went off, 
carrying the tin plate of sandwiches and cake and 
the mug of coffee which Mamie thrust into his hands. 
In his present frame of mind he would cheerfully 
have jumped into the river at Mamie's bidding if the 
act would have afforded her the least gratification. 

Nellie laughed as he stalked away. 

•* You 've got Chris well in hand already, Mamie. 
. Now I should never dream of ordering — well, any 
one about like that." 

" Say Piet, for instance," Anna suggested de- 
murely, " although he 'd very likely obey. He won't 
do anything for me, but there 's a lot of difference 
between a sister and a sweetheart." 

Anna, like the other girls, had been educated in 
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a convent school at Cape Town, and spoke excellent 
English, though with the Boer drawl. 

" We 're not sweethearts,*' asserted Nellie, with a 
blush that belied her words. "Everybody flirts a 
bit during a picnic — " 

Anna showed her large white teeth in a slow grin. 

" Very well, call it flirting if you like. It seems 
to me much about the same as the old opsitting. 
Wouldn't you like to opsit with Piet now, Nellie 
Stewart?" 

" I don't want to opsit with any one. It must 
have been deadly slow," declared Nellie. " Such a 
silly old custom — a good thing it 's dying out." 

" Oh, yes, you only say that because you 're an 
Uitlander and don't know anjrthing about it," Anna 
retorted, with a slightly aggressive note in her slow 
voice. She was an easy-going girl, as a rule, as 
most of her type are; but she had felt more or less 
aggrieved during these three days of free-and-easy 
festivity. She did not in the least mind that her own 
brother Piet devoted himself to Nellie Stewart, but 
it really was exasperating to find that Chris Andr6 
and Jan van Reenan, the two most eligible young 
men in the neighborhood, had eyes for no one but 
the Granville girls. Jan especially ought to know 
better than to dangle after Joyce Granville, who 
snubbed him openly and persistently, when there were 
plenty of his own countrywomen to choose from, in- 
cluding Anna herself, who was more than ready to 
smile on him. 

" Uitlanders ? " flashed Nellie. " We 're no more 
Uitlanders than you are — " 

Oh, don't wrangle, girls!" interrupted Mamie 
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good-humoredly. ^^ Help me to gather up these 
things, or fetch up some of the boys to do It. Wc 
shall never make a start at this rate. There's 
mother calling ! " 

She hurried away towards their own wagon, and 
Anna, who had exalted indolence into a fine art, 
whistled to a couple of black boys and set them to 
work collecting and packing up the rest of the supper 
things, while she and Nellie stood by keeping an eye 
on them. 

Most of the guests had already departed amid a 
tumultuous shouting and cracking of whips. There 
remained now only the Granvilles, with their wagon, 
and ^ the men and girls who were going to ride 
back, the latter being the two elder Granvilles, Nellie 
Stewart, and Anna Heerdan, who, though she would 
have preferred to jolt home in a wagon, sleeping 
and snug, yet hoped against hope that by riding she 
might secure Jan fits an escort. 

The men, having started off their women folk, 
stood in a group near one of the fires, smoking and 
chatting seriously. Anna, whose eyes were sharp 
however slow her tongue might be, saw Jan standing 
among them, and straightway forgot her recent 
passage-at-arms with Nellie. 

•* There 's Jan," she remarked complacently. " So 
he isn't with Joyce anyhow. I wonder where she 
has hidden herself, and if Chris found her." 

" What a queer girl Joyce is ! " Nellie remarked 
meditatively. ** I never can really get on with her ; 
I never could at school. She isn't a bit like the 
others, but always seems just one by herself." 

Anna nodded. 
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^* Yes, that's just what she is. I suppose it was 
being bom among the blacks and brought up by 
them, a^ you may say." 

^^ Bom among the blacks! What do you mean? " 
Nellie asked curiously; for Anna's tone conveyed 
much more than her words, as she meant it should. 

^^ I thought you knew all about it, but of course 
your people have n't been here many years, and it 
all happened long before," Anna responded provok- 
ingly, an indirect allusion to her recent " Uitlander " 
scoiF. 

•* What happened? Look here, Anna, you may as 
well tell me. She — she is a Granville, I suppose? " 

^^ Oh, I suppose so, though she was bom some- 
where right away in the wilds. It was before the 
trouble broke out in 1880. Mr. Granville was a pro- 
spector under Government — the English Govern- 
ment — and spent most of his time trekking in fresh 
country. Mrs. Granville trekked with him and he 
had that wagon built for her. They 'd been mar- 
ried only about a year. They used to be away 
for months at a stretch ; they were n't a bit afraid 
of the blacks. Mr. Granville had been among them 
for years, and I don't suppose there 's another white 
man in Africa who speaks their lingo as he does." 

" Yes, yes, I know all about that," Nellie inter- 
rupted impatiently. " Do get on, Anna ; Mamie will 
be back in a minute." 

"Well, I'm getting on!" protested Anna, ag- 
grieved. " They were away for nearly two years. 
Nobody heard anything of them, not even father, 
who 'd always been good friends with them. All the 
trouble came then, when we fought the English and 
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beat them — as we are going to do again — and 
everybody thought the Granvilles had trekked to be 
out of it all, though they wondered that he should 
forfeit the land that he took up years before. But 
at last they returned, Mrs. Granville more like a 
skeleton than a woman, with a baby, Joyce, nearly 
a year old. It seems Mr. Granville had a bad at- 
tack of fever, and while he was ill and out of his 
mind the baby was born, and Mrs. Granville nearly 
died. There was no one near her but black women 
of course — they were at a big kraal somewhere 
Zebane way — but they nursed her round somehow, 
though it was months before she was able to travel. 
They 've never been on a long trek since — not for 
business, you know, only hunting sometimes — but 
just settled down at Fairfontein. Mr. Granville soon 
made it all right with the Government ; he 'd been 
a burgher for years and he did n't care what Gov- 
ernment was in, so long as he had Fairfontein. I 
suppose he 'd had about enough of English ways — " 

" But I don't see how that accounts for Joyce's 
queemess," Nellie protested, ignoring Anna's last 
remark. 

** Don't you ! " retorted the other significantly. 
" Why, she had a black foster-mother ; that 's next 
door to being a black herself. The nurse was Um- 
kala's sister, and she and a whole lot of others came 
to Fairfontein with them, and lived there for years 
till she and her husband went back to their kraal. 
That dumb Lalele is her daughter, Joyce's foster 
sister. That's why Mr. Granville makes so much 
of her. You know what a lot of blacks they have 
at Fairfontein — a regular big kraal of them, all 
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from the same tribe — but Mr. Granville never has 
a bit of trouble with them as the rest of us do. It 's 
chiefly on account of Joyce. As she was bom among 
them and nursed by one of them, they seem to look 
upon her as belonging to them in a way. I believe 
they half worship her as a kind of queen or goddess 
or something; you saw how that horrible old witch 
doctor grovelled before her. I tell you I am regu- 
larly afraid of Joyce Granville, and so are lots of 
people. They say that she could bring the tribes 
down upon us at any moment if anybody offended 
her, just by lifting her finger! Of course it would 
be the worse for them in the long run, but — " 

Nellie knew she spoke the truth on that point at 
least. The Zoutpansberg natives were very different 
from those of the south; a fine race, peaceable 
enough, so long as they were unmolested, but sturdily 
maintaining semi-independence, and always ready to 
resist aggression on the part of the Boers. They 
had risen in revolt against the white rulers in 1894, 
only a few years before, and, though the insurrection 
had been promptly quelled without much difficulty, 
there had been tension ever since between the Boers 
and blacks ; and no one cared to think of what might 
happen if they were to rise again, especially at such 
a crisis as that which most men, and some women, 
knew to be imminent. 



CHAPTER in 

ONE BY HERSELF 

MEANWHILE, all unconscious that her pecu- 
liarities of temperament had proved a theme 
interesting enough to render even Anna Heerdan 
loquacious, Joyce Granville was talking to Chris 
Andr^. 

He found her at a little distance, alone except for 
her pony, which she had saddled and wa^ just pre- 
paring to mount. 

"Oh! here you are," he exclaimed cheerily. 
"Where have you been hiding yourself, Joy? I've 
been looking everywhere for you." 

" Have you? I was down among the wagons 
helping to speed the parting guests," she answered. 

He little thought what an effort it cost her to 
speak in a light matter-of-fact tone, as free and easy 
as his own. 

All their lives Joyce and Chris Andr£, who was 
only a few months her senior, had been firm friends 
and comrades, and he at least had not even begun 
to realize that that comradeship was threatened, in- 
deed practically ended already. They had corre- 
sponded regularly during the two years that he had 
been away in England. Joyce was always the family 
scribe, for she had a positive, gift for letter-writing, 
whereas Mamie would far rather cook a dinner or 
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make a frock than commit pen to paper. An oc- 
casional postcard containing a scrawled sentence or 
two, usually rather badly expressed, was all the com- 
munication he had with Mamie during those months 
of absence. That did not matter much at the time. 
Mamie was, to him, only one of the Granville brood, 
whom he regarded collectively as his sisters; he had 
no sisters of his own, but was an only child. He 
was fond of Mamie, as he was fond of Loma and 
Toodles and naughty little Babs, but Joyce was, and 
always had been, his especial chum. There was a 
certain likeness between them. They were both en- 
dowed with more brains than fell to the lot of their 
immediate kinsfolk and friends — a somewhat equiv- 
ocal gift of the gods perhaps, for it rendered them 
both athirst for knowledge, discontented with their 
life as they found it, or rather with its mental 
limitations. 

They both loved the land of their birth, with a 
love quite inexplicable to those about them. To 
them it was not considered in detail good land or 
bad, according to what it did or did not produce. 
The vast veldt, barren or fertile as might chance, 
the great mysterious mountains rising to northward, 
the rivers that in drought dwindled to the merest 
muddy spruits, meandering half hidden among rocky 
boulders, and then when the rains came, rushing in 
foaming torrents majestic and irresistible, were to 
them in all their aspects but a portion of the living 
garment of God. 

Though they did not know it, they were both 
natural transcendentalists, living in a wonderful world 
of their own, a world full of beauty and mystery; 
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and even more wonderful and mysterious was what 
they imagined — since they knew but little of their 
fellow creatures — of 

" Men's hearts and iiiiiids» 
tbe thoughts of people, and their ways and wills.** 

Joyce had, perhaps, the keener intellect of the two, 
though her life was more restricted. At the convent 
school she had been a perpetual puzzle to her gentle 
preceptresses, whose idea of education was to render 
their pupils well-mannered and accomplished accord- 
ing to the old-fashioned ideas of accomplishments, 
above all, good housewives and exquisite needlewomen. 
They were dismayed to find that Joyce Granville, 
though she was able to embroider and cook as well 
as any one else when she gave her mind to such 
things, never took much interest in them; while it 
was quite hopeless to try to teach her to paint on 
satin, play prettily on the piano, or learn what the 
Americans call " parlor tricks '* generally. 

*^ It is not the least use trying to teach me music 
and singing. Sister Agnes," she declared once. ^^ I 
love music — real music, which doesn't depend on 
ordinary instruments very often — but I shall never 
be able to sing or play decently. I 'm as tone deaf 
as Trilby, and fortunately I know it.'' 

"Who is Trilby?" asked the nun, in a tone of 
gentle severity. 

Joyce laughed — a queer, indulgent, mystifying 
laugh. 

•* Somebody you would n't understand, I 'm afraid, 
though I 'm sure you 'd love her if you knew her. 
Sister Agnes; and she didn't know one note from 
another ! " 
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She had read ** Trilby" in her last holidays, a 
Colonial paper-bound edition, which was henceforth 
reckoned among her familiar friends in the book 
world. She read with avidity everything that came 
in her way, and, though naturally the literature 
obtainable at the convent was limited to school books 
and carefully selected standard works, she always 
managed to buy several books and take them home 
with her for the long holidays, and her store grew 
steadily. 

The good Sisters at the convent — more espe- 
cially Sister Marie, who taught history and French 
1 — loved her well, but viewed her thirst for knowledge 
with very mixed feelings. They were women of strict 
honor, who punctiliously refrained from endeavoring 
to influence their young charges on reUgious matters, 
at least such as were bom of Protestant par^its, 
as the majority were ; but when Joyce in her insistent 
way demanded information as to the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic creed. Sister Marie's heart leaped 
within her. Here was a lamb who required no coer- 
cion, but was of her own accord seeking the true 
fold! That was how the matter appeared to Sister 
Marie, who could not resist the temptation of telling 
the girl all she wanted to know, without consulting 
the Superior and waiting while she in turn con- 
sulted the girl's parents, which would have meant 
a delay of several weeks probably, since travelling 
was slow, and the journey from Cape Town to the 
Northern Transvaal even more tedious than it is 
to-day. 

What was her revulsion of feeling when she dis- 
covered that the pupil, who had listened with such 
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rapt attention to her expositions, regarded the whole 
matter, in a way quite inexplicable to Sister Marie^ 
as something that supplied a key to certain crises 
in history which had before seemed rather pointless^ 
the events being recorded but not the points at issue 
which led to those events ! No other pupil had ever 
troubled her head about such things. 

It was bad enough to find that Joyce regarded 
the sacred mysteries, as Sister Marie called them, 
in a purely secular light, and, with the arrogance 
of youth and ignorance, proceeded to analyze them 
and their bearing on certain phases of history. When 
she carried her conjectures to another field, and in 
all innocence pointed out the curious resemblance 
between certain rites of the Roman Church and those 
observed by the Zoutpansberg natives, with whose 
customs she seemed strangely familiar, and asked if 
Sister Marie thought it a mere coincidence, showing 
that men's minds worked on similar lines all the 
world over, or whether they could be debased sur- 
vivals of rites taught to the blacks by the Jesuit 
missionaries, who penetrated to the wilds a century 
or more before the coming of Boer or Briton to 
South Africa and were lost there. Sister Marie was 
frankly horrified. Such conjectures, more especially 
the first, seemed to her nothing less than blas- 
phemous, and she rated the girl so sternly that 
Joyce determined in future to keep her ideas to 
herself. Sister Marie never quite forgave her, 
though, and in consequence a somewhat equivocal re- 
port was sent home at the end of that last term at 
school. 

Not that the report mattered, for neither Mr. nor 
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Mrs. Granville took much notice of it! Joyce's 
^ vagaries " were regarded tolerantly enough at 
home, far more tolerantly than at the convent, 
though her family understood her as little as did 
the gentle, narrow-minded nuns. Joyce was, and 
always had been, one by herself. 

Mamie indeed would occasionally raid the book- 
shelves in her sister's bedroom and sample one volume 
after another, but she never got beyond the sam- 
pling; and when she chanced on Carlyle or Emer- 
son, or a translation of Heine, she openly, with more 
than a trace of contempt in her good-humored voice, 
wondered how Joyce could waste time in reading 
** such silly, dry stuff." Mamie's idea of literature 
was " a nice love story that ended happily." 

But Chris Andr£ was different. He always under- 
stood. He and Joyce were comrades in the best 
sense of the word, absolutely at one with each other, 
sharing the same thoughts, cherishing the same ideals. 
As children, and again during the long holidays, 
they were almost inseparable companions, while they 
saw each other frequently at Cape Town, where 
Chris also was at school, meeting on holidays at the 
houses of mutual friends. 

It was mainly owing to Joyce's influence that 
Chris had prevailed over his parents' conservative 
notions, and won their consent, if not their appro- 
bation, to the idea of finishing his education at an 
English university. No one was more astonished 
than Chris himself when he found that Jan van 
Reenan cherished a similar ambition, and had also, 
with far more difBculty, gained the parental consent ; 
nor did he ever guess that here again Joyce Gran- 
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ville was responsible. Jan was not in love with 
scholarship for its own sake, as Chris thought him- 
self to be; he was in love with Joyce. He was far 
too simple-minded to attempt to understand her; 
he only worshipped her in his own fashion, usually 
from afar and in silence. Joyce was glad when he 
too decided to go to England, for Chris would be 
less lonely in a strange land in company with one 
of his own people. That was all she thought about 
the matter as far as Jan was concerned. 

No one but herself knew how long the months 
seemed when Chris was away, or how eagerly she 
looked forward to his home-coming. They had never, 
in their lives, been separated for so long a period. 
But when he came home, how much he would have 
to tell her, what glorious times they would have 
together! She always buoyed her heart with that 
thought. 

Alas and alas! the home-coming of Chris Andr£ 
proved the first great disappointment of her life, 
perhaps the greatest ; for no sooner had he returned 
than, with the perversity of human nature, he 
promptly fell head over ears in love with Mamie 
Granville — Mamie, who, when he left, had been a 
plump, saucy schoolgirl, but whom he found a 
handsome young i^oman, radiant with health and 
good-humor. Hatf the lads of the neighborhood 
were already her devoted slaves, and Mamie flirted 
impartially with them all, until Chris came. Even 
she could see how different he was from the rest of 
them. He always had been different, as was Joyce, 
but his year in England had improved him immensely 
in appearance and in manners; and Mamie forth- 
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with snubbed all the other suitors and compla- 
cently encouraged this new and most interesting 
one. 

Joyce saw it all, from the very first moment when 
he rode up to the house and they all went out on 
to the stoep to welcome him. His glance lighted 
on Mamie and remained on her, even when he was 
greeting Mrs. Granville and Joyce herself, whose 
soul was stabbed with a sudden well-nigh unbearable 
pain. 

But she made no sign. She had always been pale, 
silent, and aloof, and no one, not even Chris himself, 
noticed that from that moment she became even more 
reserved. She schooled herself instinctively to main- 
tain the former sisterly footing, almost brotherly 
one might say, for Chris seemed never to think of 
her as a woman, only as a comrade; and even the 
comradeship was now less intimate than it had ever 
been before. In this new and overwhelming passion 
he had no thought for Joyce, and the opportunity 
never came for those long talks of England and the 
English, or of his experiences in and impressions 
of the strange land — the homeland to her — which 
she had keenly anticipated during all the weary 
months. 

In the weeks that passed since that first shock, 
Jan van Reenan had been rather a trial to her. If 
Chris was practically oblivious of her very existence, 
Jan was the reverse; and it required all her tact 
to keep him at a safe distance. Sometimes, indeed, 
he irritated her almost beyond endurance; as when 
he remained silently and doggedly in attendance on 
her to-night. She had felt absolutely grateful to 
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Umkala for the diversion he created, despite all that 
his performance conveyed to her. Afterwards, all 
overwrought as she was, she had to resort to down- 
right rudeness before Jan would realize that she 
much preferred to be alone. She had only partially 
recovered her self-possession before Chris appeared, 
and she had to call pride to her aid once more to 
maintain her usual matter-of-fact attitude towards 
him. 

^ Have you had any supper? ** was his second ques- 
tion, and as she shook her head, he continued in a 
tone of brotherly admonition. 

" You naughty girl, that 's just like you. Well, 
you must have some now I 've taken the trouble to 
bring it. The coffee 's nearly cold, though ! " 

To please him and prevent argument, she drank 
some coffee and nibbled at the sandwiches, though 
the pony came in for most of the provender. 

Chris, holding the plate, saw only that she took 
the food, and never noticed whether she ate it or 
not. He was far too full of his own affairs — 
and Mamie's — to spare an unnecessary thought for 
Joyce, except merely as the person to whom he 
turned naturally as a sympathetic confidante. 

** I 'm going back to Fairfontein to-night," he ran 
on gayly and exultantly. ** Joyce, I *m the happiest 
man on earth. Mamie has promised to be my wife." 

" So I suppose," said Joyce dryly, looking not at 
him but at the pony, which had just finished a sand- 
wich and was mumbling at her hand for more. 

** You know already? Why, we have n't told any 
one yet ! " 

^My dear Chris, there has been no secret about 
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your wooing ! Every one who is n't blind must know 
by this time." 

She was developing a talent for dissimulation, for 
she managed to speak lightly, even playfully, as an 
indulgent sister might have done. 

Chris laughed rather sheepishly. 

** Well, yes, I suppose that is so. But there 's no 
occasion for secrecy, is there? I have n't spoken to 
your father yet, though I shall in the morning, of 
course. He can't raise any objection, can he? or 
he 'd have done so before. I say, Joy, are n't you 
going to congratulate me, old girl? I care more for 
your congratulations than for any one else's, and so 
does Mamie." 

Mamie! Joyce could have declared bitterly that 
Mamie did not care for her at all, but she repressed 
the words and forced herself to face him at last, 
saying: 

*^ I do wish you happiness, Chris, with all my heart 
i — both of you, but — " 

He saw how white and tired she looked, and the 
break in her brave voice told him that she was suf- 
fering. He dropped the tin plate and caught her 
hands in his, forgetting for a moment the subject 
uppermost in his mind. 

"What's wrong, Joyce?" he asked quickly, af- 
fectionately. "You are ill — what a brute I am 
not to have seen it before — " 

" No, I 'm not ill — only — Chris, don't build too 
much on the happiness to come. There — there 's 
trouble and sorrow in store for us all — death for 
some — and it's close at hand." 

" That black brute Umkala has upset you," he 
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cried indignantly, as Jan had cried a short time 
before. *^Why couldn't he have kept his monkey 
tricks to himself, instead of turning up to spoil our 
last evening? " 

^* No, no ! It was n't that at alL He came to 
warn us — and I know what he meant — I thought 
you would have known too, Chris! You surely do 
know that the trouble is coming." 

** Nonsense, dear," he retorted, with more confi- 
dence than he felt; ** there won't be any real trouble. 
Either Oom Paul or the English will give in. Both 
sides will make concessions, very likely; we are too 
wise to fight it out nowadays." 

A few weeks before he would have spoken very 
differently, for on his way up the country he had 
stayed for a day or two at Johannesburg and again 
at Pretoria, and he knew that the political crisis was 
far more acute than was generally realized in Eng- 
land; but since he fell under Mamie's spell, politics 
had troubled him not at all. They seemed not 
to trouble any one very much in this remote dis- 
trict, as far as his observations went. But then 
his observation was concentrated on Mamie Gran- 
ville, who knew little and cared less about affairs 
of state. 

Joyce shook her head. 

" You are blind, Chris, wilfully blind," she said 
passionately, *^and so are many others. I have 
known, felt it, for a long time. I know it for a 
surety now. It is coming soon, quite soon. But 
what's the use of arguing? You won't believe me, 
and if you did it would n't make any difference ! " 

She snatched her hands away and turned to the 
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horse, preparing to mount; then glanced round as 
an access of noise came towards them. 

The Granville wagon had started, and the group 
by the fire was dispersing. 

"There's Jan," she exclaimed hurriedly, with a 
sudden change of tone. ** I must get away — I — I 
can't stand him to-night, poor boy; I want to be 
alone. Don't let him know I 've only just started." 

** All right, dear," said Chris, as he instinctively 
helped her into the saddle. She sat for a moment 
looking at him with a gentle wistfulness that con- 
trasted strangely with the passion expressed in her 
face a minute before. 

*^ Good night, Chris, and good luck ! " she said 
softly. " I 'm afraid I 've been a bit of a Cassandra, 
but forgive me, and be happy while you can, both 
of you. I think — I believe — that whoever falls, 
you will come through all right, and I shall thank 
God for that!" 

Before he could reply she wheeled her pony and 
rode off, making a wide detour to the left, so that 
she was lost to sight almost immediately among the 
bush that was fairly thick hereabout. 

Chris picked up the mug and plate, then tossed 
them away again, as he saw that the wagon had 
moved off, and strolled back thoughtfully towards 
the others, just too late to help his sweetheart mount 
her horse, though Mamie never dreamed of reproach- 
ing him. 

"Hello, there you are at last, Chris," she cried 
cheerfully. " I began to think that you were lost 
too. Well, did you find Joyce?" 

" Yes, she has ridden on ; she said she wanted to 
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be alone,'' he answered, taking the reins from the 
black boy who held his horse and swinging himself 
into the saddle. 

^* Alone! When did she start?" Jan van Reenan 
demanded abruptly. 

** Some time ago," said Chris evasively, loyal to 
his old instinct of comradeship to Joyce, which 
prompted him to respect her wish for solitude. He 
had no fears for her. She was too good a horse- 
woman, and knew the country too well, to be in any 
danger. 

Jan muttered something inarticulate and sullenly 
ranged alongside the Heerdans. They all rode to- 
gether for a time, Mamie and Chris halting when 
they overtook the wagon to answer Mrs. Granville's 
inquiries for her eldest daughter. She accepted the 
explanation placidly; Joyce was perfectly able to 
take care of herself, and it was not in the least 
unusual for her to ride off alone; but, as she an- 
nounced her intention of settling down comfortably 
to sleep, her husband, who had been riding slowly 
beside the wagon, pressed on ahead, leaving the others 
to make their own pace. The Stewarts, he knew, 
would be within hail of Chris and Mamie for the 
greater part of the way, since their route lay near 
and beyond Fairf ontein ; not that that mattered very 
much, for Chris at least was already oblivious of 
the existence of any one in the world except the 
girl who rode by his side. 

Mr. Granville's face was stem and anxious as he 
galloped on, letting his horse choose its own way. 
The anxiety was not for Joyce, though she was his 
favorite child and he regarded her whims and moods 
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far more indulgently than did the others, or than 
he would have done had they been manifested by any 
of the others. 

He did not fully understand her. Himself a man 
of action, he had neither time nor inclination for 
reading the books she loved, but at least he did not 
sneer at her for loving them as the others did, more 
or less good-naturedly. Also she was more like him 
than any of the younger girls, and in many respects 
there was close sympathy between them, a sympathy 
more felt than expressed. He knew that she was 
suffering, and that she would fain suffer alone. He 
had always been that way himself, a man who could 
not discuss any sorrow even with his nearest and 
dearest. Even he did not guess that much of her 
unhappiness was occasioned by Chris Andre's sudden 
infatuation for Mamie. He had watched the prog- 
ress of that affair sadly, though he liked Chris well 
and the match under ordinary circumstances would 
have been one after his own heart, but the immediate 
future loomed lowering for the country and for 
themselves, and he knew that in all probability they 
would have to pass through many troubles before, 
if ever, they could become man and wife. That was 
why he had not interfered. Let them be happy while 
they could, poor children; their present happiness 
would necessarily be of short duration. He dreaded 
the moment, imminent now, when he would have to 
impress this on them both. 

As for Joyce, the sense of impending calamity 
which he knew hung over her, as it hung over him- 
self, was quite sufficient to account for her abstrac- 
tion and aloofness; and that vague fear was quick- 
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ened into activity by Umkala's antics. Mr. Gran- 
ville had seen magic of that kind before, and had 
seen the prognostications conveyed by such divina- 
tion curiously fulfilled time after time. He knew 
perfectly well that when those clashing bones fell at 
his feet the witch doctor had prophesied his own 
death within a short period. Well, he was a fatalist 
in his way, one who had faced death many a time 
without flinching, one of the valiant who never taste 
of death but once. 

The only effect the incident had on him was to 
make him decide on the plan of action that had been 
in his mind for some time, to send his wife and 
family to England. He had postponed broaching 
the scheme, but he would hesitate no longer. The 
time for action had come, and, as he rode, he thought 
out all the details of the plan. 

He rode hard for a time, until he caught sight 
of a horsewoman some distance ahead. The moon 
was still up, and he could see the slight figure dis- 
tinctly, recognizing it as Joyce. 

After that he contented himself with merely keep- 
ing her in view, and when he at last reached home 
and the few servants who were about waiting for 
the return of the picnickers swarmed out to welcome 
the ^^baas," he learned from them that ^^Missie 
Joy " had returned a few minutes before and gone 
straight to her room. 

He crossed the wide stoep, passed along the cor- 
ridor that led to the sleeping apartments, and 
knocked gently at Joyce's door, saying cheerily: 

**A11 right, Joy? You see, I'm not long after 
you ! " 
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** Quite all right, only very tired, daddy, thank 
you. Good night, dear," she answered, in a steady 
voice ; and he went slowly back to sit by the blazing 
fire in the dining-room — the night was very cold 
now in the small hours — and wait for the others. 

Exhausted as she was, it was long before Joyce 
fell asleep. During that* long solitary ride she had 
wept till she could weep no more, to the relief of 
her overcharged heart. Now she lay, tearless indeed 
but wide awake, keenly conscious of all that was 
going on within earshot. She heard the others ar- 
rive, first Chris and Mamie, the latter announcing 
that she was desperately hungry and wanted another 
supper; then an hour or so later came the creak- 
ing wagon with its noisy attendant train; then she 
heard ihe sound of voices and laughter in the dining- 
room, her father's deep tones cheerful and confident 
among the others. 

" I wonder if he imderstood? " she thought, turn- 
ing restlessly from side to side. ** I could n't face 
him and ask him, not to-night. But I believe he did ; 
and if so, he is braver than I. If I had stayed up, 
I should have broken down and made an arrant fool 
of myself." 

Presently there were soft footsteps in the corridor. 
Some one tried her locked door, and she heard her 
mother say in a whisper: 

" I wonder if Joyce is asleep and all right." 

" Oh, she 's all right. Don't you worry about her, 
ducky," Mamie responded. " It 's always better to 
leave her alone in one of her tantrums, you know, 
and she 's been in one the whole time more or less. 
A regular wet blanket — poor old Joy! Why in 
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the world did you christen her Joyce, you silly little 
mother ! " 

For a moment a fierce anger against her sister, 
anger akin to hatred, welled up in Joyce Granville's 
heart. Then her acute mind acknowledged the jus- 
tice of the opinion, considered from Mamie's point 
of view. 

In a tantrum! Such a simple explanation, again 
regarded from the standpoint of Mamie — Mamie, 
who was such a happy-go-lucky materialist — Mamie, 
so good to look at, so frankly and essentially of the 
earth, earthy — Mamie, who had won the love of 
Chris Andr6! 



CHAPTER IV 

AN INNOCENT C0N8FIKACT 

•« T THINK you are rather hard on Chris and 

-I- Mamie, father," said Mrs. Granville, with a 
slightly reproachful note in her placid voice, as she 
stood on the stoep beside her husband, watching 
Chris Andr^ ride away. 

"Do you, little woman? I don't. They are both 
such youngsters that a year or two of waiting won't 
do them any harm. It will give them a chance of 
really knowing their own minds. I don't believe in 
long, formal engagements." 

" That 's treason from you, John," laughed Mrs. 
Granville. " Why, you and I were engaged, formally 
engaged, for five years, and might have been for ten, 
if I hadn't insisted on coming out to you. Now, 
what do you say to that, sir? " 

"Ah, that was different," he responded, bending 
down to kiss her. After more than twenty years 
of married life these two were still lovers. ** Chris 
is younger than I was then ; he has n't even finished 
his education yet, and he 's rather vague about what 
he 's going to do eventually. He 's a fine lad, and 
I 'm fond of him ; but he 's over-much of a dreamer 
quite to suit my notions of a husband for Mamie. 
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If he had been content to settle down to farming, 
and — well, if other things were more propitious at 
the moment, I would have given my consent at once* 
As it is, they will just have to wait; perhaps not 
anything like as long as you and I did, dear." 

Mrs. Granville did not inquire what the " other 
things " might be. Like Mamie, she took no interest 
in politics, and though she knew in a vague fashion 
that there was much squabbling going on, chiefiy 
Johannesburg way, she never imagined that it could 
affect her and hers at all. Here at Fairfontein life 
was so peaceful, so placid, that nothing short of a 
cataclysm, such as a really severe earthquake or 
tornado, would be likely to disturb its even tenor. 

So she did not argue the point. She was sorry 
for Mamie and for Chris, but her husband was right, 
of course, as he always was. 

They were alone on the stoep at the moment, 
though the whole family had assembled a few minutes 
before, in the cheery Afrikander fashion, to start 
Chris on his way ; all save Mamie, who had presiun- 
ably bidden her lover good-by in private and had 
retired to her room in an unprecedented fit of sulks. 
For the very first time in her life Mamie felt herself 
hardly treated and temporarily cherished a certain 
resentment against her father. Now Babs had been 
whisked off by Lalele for her usual siesta ; the twins 
had departed on their own affairs, intent on mischief 
probably ; and Joyce also had disappeared. 

Mr. Granville relapsed into silence, leaning his 
broad shoulders against one of the verandah posts. 
He was staring thoughtfully out over the fair scene 
before him — first the gardens stretching to either 
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side of the wide road that gave access to the house, 
then the fruit orchards and the cultivated lands, and 
beyond, far as the eye could reach, the seemingly 
limitless veldt, hazy in the sunlit distance towards 
the sky-line. 

Mrs. Granville stifled a yawn and moved towards 
the house. She felt unusually tired and sleepy, as 
the result of the three days in camp and the long 
wagon ride of the night before. 

" Wait a moment, Mary," her husband said, rous- 
ing himself from his reverie. " I want to consult 
you about something. Come into the drawing-room.'* 

She glanced at him, half startled. It was seldom 
that he called her " Mary," never save when he had 
something really important to tell her. But he did 
not meet her eyes, and his face revealed nothing as 
he held aside the native-made mat of grass and beads 
that hung in front of the French window, serving 
to exclude sun but not air and to keep the drawing- 
room cool and shady in these early days of summer. 
In two or three weeks now the heat would be upon 
them, and then no one expected to find a cool place 
anywhere till after sundown. 

It was a pleasant, restful room — very different 
from most of the " best rooms " thereabouts, for the 
Granvilles had no liking for the heavy, stuffy, com- 
monplace furniture brought up country with much 
trouble and expense, in which their well-to-do Boer 
neighbors delighted. Most of the chairs and lounges 
were of rattan, with dainty chintz-covered cushions; 
but there were two notable exceptions. 

Near the centre of the room stood two curious 
throne-like chairs, exactly alike, save that one was 
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rather smaller than the other. The frames were made 
of deep-tinted ivory, rudely but elaborately carved, 
and of the long, graceful horns of the vilde-beeste. 
The seats were formed of narrow «trip8 of soft deer- 
skin closely interwoven, and the backs were beautiful 
leopard skins, each with a grinning, wrinkled, eyeless 
head at the top, where the back rose to a high apex. 
They were of native workmanship, made years be- 
fore in the chiers kraal far to northward, where 
Joyce Granville was bom, and sent as ceremonious 
offerings to her and her father. 

Not a few of the many sojourners who at different 
times had been hospitably entertained at Fairfontein 
had envied the GranviUes' possession of those chairs. 
One popular politician, who some years before had 
chosen to spend the vacation on a big game expedi- 
tion in Mashonaland and had been a welcome guest 
at Fairfontein en routCj coveted them so sorely that 
he was guilty of the unpardonable sin of asking his 
host '^ to name his own price for them." He was an 
erratic, blundering little person, who accepted the 
hospitality proffered to him with the feeling that he 
was thereby performing an act of great condescen- 
sion; and although he knew, of course, that Mr. 
Granville was an Englishman by birth, casually 
classed him in his own mind as scarcely a degree 
superior to the down-country Boer farmer folk with 
whom he had come in contact. Only after his busi- 
nesslike offer had been refused with icy curtesy, 
did he realize that he had made a frightful mistake 
and that this grave, homely farmer, who lived on his 
land and ruled his horde of blacks in patriarchal 
fashion, was an English gentleman of ancestry far 
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superior to his own, although that had been accounted 
noble for some two centuries. For months afterwards 
the little man quaked in his little brown boots as he 
remembered that unfortunate incident and the ex- 

m 

pression of John Granville's steel-gray eyes as he 
answered him. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Granville entered the drawing- 
room, they found Joyce there, lounging listlessly in 
her own chair, her slim hands lying idly in her lap. 
As she met her father's significant glance, her lassi- 
tude vanished and she sat up, alert and apparently 
cheerful. She already knew what he was about to 
say. He had taken her fully into his confidence that 
morning, and she was prepared to play her part, 
which was to reassure her mother and conceal the 
real reason for the proposition he was about to 
make. 

"Hallo, Joy, you here?" he exclaimed cheerily. 
" That 's right ! Now what should you say to a 
trip to England? " 

" That depends on what mother says to it,'' Joyce 
answered lightly, taking her cue at once. 

"To England!" cried Mrs. Granville. "Why, 
father, you don't mean it, do you? " 

** Have n't you always been declaring you would 
go one of these days?" he demanded, settling a 
cushion comfortably* behind her back. 

" Yes, of course, but we 've never been able to afford 
to go, not all of us, and I could n't leave any of the 
children behind, John." 

" Well, we can afford it now. In fact, it is almost 
necessary that one of us should go, for I've been 
putting a lot of money lately into home investments. 
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and I should rather like to see my agent, or have 
you see him for me, which would be just the same 
thing. Some matters are much more easily settled 
in a single interview than by any amount of 
correspondence." 

That suggestion of business matters was a mas- 
terly stroke. It was one of Mrs. Granville's few 
foibles to imagine herself a capable woman of busi- 
ness — a foible that her husband always humored, 
as he humored her in everything. 

She nodded, well pleased, and assumed a sage 
expression. 

** I see. But could we really all go? It will be 
frightfully expensive." 

** Oh, no. Should I suggest that we could afford 
it if we couldn't?" 

** Besides," interpolated Joyce, " think of Loma 
and Toodles being able to finish their education in 
England — or in Paris, perhaps. It wouldn't cost 
any more, and it would be such a good thing for 
them." 

**Wc shouldn't be there long enough for that," 
demurred Mrs. Granville, ^^ though it would be 
splendid." 

<< You 'U have to stay a year at least. It 's 
no use going to England for a week end; that 
would be extravagance, if you like ! " laughed her 
husband. 

'^A year! Leave you alone all that time? My 
dear, I couldn't think of such a thing!" 

'^ Nonsense ! Do you think I 'm incapable of tak- 
ing care of myself — " he began, knowing that, as 
she had evidently taken kindly to the idea, this would 
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probably be the only point to be contested. But 
Joyce interposed. 

^* I am going to stay and take care of father. You 
are quite right, mother ; one of us must remain, and 
as I 'm the eldest it ought to be I." 

*^ But you 've always wanted to go to England 
more than any of the rest of us." 

*^ That was when I was at school. I have n't the 
least desire to go now — really — really I have n't, 
little mother,*' Joyce declared. 

Her father glanced at her sadly. He wished that 
she, with the rest of his loved ones, might escape 
from the trouble to come ; but when he broached the 
matter to her that morning, she at once announced 
her determination to stay, and he knew that when 
she had made up her mind no amount of persuasion 
would induce her to alter it. 

" But you know you don't care about housekeep- 
ing, Joyce," her mother protested. 

" * But me no buts,' " laughed Joyce. " There 
won't be much housekeeping to do with only two of 
us at home ; and you need not fear that I shall not 
look after father. We shall get along all right, 
sha'n't we, dad? Besides, the servants all know their 
work, and they won't neglect it while I am about; 
though I wouldn't answer for them if they were 
left to themselves! So don't argue any more 
about my staying, little mother; that's really 
settled." 

She leaned back in her chair with an air of final- 
ity, and smiled serenely at her mother. 

Mrs. Granville looked dubious, but did not urge 
her point. Somehow, when Joyce chose to lay down 
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the law, she was obeyed ahnost as a matter of course, 
especially when she laid down the law from that chair, 
where she looked like an autocratic yoimg queen on 
a barbaric throne, with the leopard's grim muzzle 
resting against her soft dusky hair. 

" Yes, that 's settled,'* said Mr. Granville. " If I 
can possibly manage it, I shall come to England to 
fetch you back, and then, of course, Joy will come 
too. But we need n't discuss that now. I think you 
ought to start soon, before the heat comes. I shall 
go down to Pretoria with you — perhaps to Cape 
Town. We shall have to see about a maid for you 
at one or the other place — " 

" Oh, I shall want only Lalele — till we reach 
England at least. I could n't manage without Lalele, 
John; you must know how splendidly she manages 
Babs ! " 

^^ All right, dear, if she 's willing to go. I thought 
perhaps you 'd rather have a white maid — one who 
is a good sailor, for preference — but, after all, 
that 's only a detail. Now — " 

He broke off abruptly, as through the open window 
came the sound of a horse's hoofs outside, then a 
clatter of native voices. 

" Who 's that, I wonder? " he said, rising. " I '11 
be back directly, and meanwhile you two can go into 
committee on ways and means." 

He went out, and Mrs. Granville, thoroughly 
aroused from her usual placidity, began excitedly to 
talk over the project. Joyce, relieved that she of- 
fered no opposition to it, for once evinced a practical 
interest in such trivial matters as the clothes that 
were to be taken or left, though chiefly for the sake 
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of keeping her mother's mind too much occupied for 
any suspicion of the real state of affairs to enter it. 

While the little lady babbled about frocks and 
underwear and what would or would not be wanted 
on the voyage, indulging in parenthetical reminis- 
cences of " home " — for to her, as to nearly all 
colonials, the mother country is always ^^ home," and 
she moreover had been bom, and lived all her young 
life, in England — the girl was wondering who had 
ridden up. Of course it might be merely Mr. Stewart, 
who was a frequent visitor, as his farm was only a 
few miles away to the northwest. It might be any 
one on some trivial errand. But still that sense of 
impending calamity was so strong on her that she 
seemed of late always to be expecting something — 
what she did not know, but something tragic and 
terrible. 

" Yes, we shall want three cabin trunks ; we must 
get them in Cape Town. You can get a lot of 
things in a cabin trunk if you pack properly — " 
Mrs. Granville was saying, as her husband re-entered. 
" Well, dear, who was it? " 

" Only young Van Reenan. He could n't stay," 
Mr. Granville answered, with assumed carelessness. 
"Then it's all settled, mother? That's right! 
You '11 have to start early on Monday." 

"On Monday! My dear John! And this is 
Saturday ! " 

" Just so, and you 've a full day to prepare. I 
remember the time when you were ready for a long 
trek at an hour's notice, little mother. There 's no 
time to lose, for I want to see you fairly started 
before the heat comes. You 'U manage it, eh? Yes, 
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of coarse you will. Off with you both, and break 
the news to the youngsters. There 'U be no end of 
a hullabaloo directly ! " 

His manner was almost boisterously cheery, and 
once more Joyce gallantly played up to him and 
hustled her mother off to find Mamie, interview 
Lalele, and begin to make arrangements generally. 

But presently, having sought and found the twins 
and sent them to join the excited confabulation going 
on in Mamie's room, she returned to her father. He 
was still in the drawing-room, sitting now in his own 
chair. He turned his head as she entered, and his 
face was set and stem. The leopard mask on the 
chair above it seemed to leer at her like some dia* 
bolical thing, sinister, threatening. 

She went swiftly across the room and slipped on 
her knees beside him. 

**What did Jan want, father? I know it was 
something important. Tell me, dear ! " 

"He came to tell me that the Volksraad — that 
means Paul Kruger — is going to send an ultimatum 
to England, the fools ! " 

** That will mean — war? '* 

** Yes. They want it. They 're ready for it, and 
they think they 're able to lick us, as they did in '80. 
Perhaps they will — God knows — it depends upon 
the sort of men they have in office in the old coun- 
try — the old country ! Well, at least I had already 
made up my mind to send you all home, to safety; 
it only means starting at once. Thank Grod, Mary 
has taken kindly to the notion." 

He was speaking more to himself than to her, but 
Joyce responded quickly: 
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"Father, why can't we all go? You, as well as 
mother and the children?" 

He rose and paced the room once or twice, then 
pushed aside the grass window-blind and passed out 
on the stoep. She followed him. 

" Look ! " he said. " All that is mine — ours — 
my girl. Twenty years ago it was mere veldt, a 
wilderness. I have made it what it is. It is my 
own. My children were bom here — all but you, 
sweetheart; you have all been nurtured here; the 
place is part of myself, part of us all. I don't care 
a hang who rules in the Transvaal, Boer or Briton; 
it doesn't really matter so long as a man is master 
of his own. But I do care for Fairfontein, and I 'm 
not going to run away from it, whatever happens. 
If it comes to fighting, I shall remain a non- 
combatant. I won't fight against the old coun- 
try ; that 's impossible. I can't fight against my 
good neighbors here. I don't want to fight and 
there oughtn't to be any necessity; there is no 
real necessity for the majority of us. It's only 
the question of greed on the part of a minority on 
either side; but it will come to fighting, and, as 
usual, the innocent majority will suffer. But 
I must see the thing out, whatever it is. I 
must stay here, on my land. But I shall send 
you all home, to safety. Joyce, you must go 
with the others." 

She looked at him, and he at her; he sad and 
stem, she half defiant but wholly resolved, wholly 
loving and loyal, as she raised her head and met his 
gaze with a brave smile — brave, indeed, since her 
mind was still obsessed by the events of the previ- 
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ous night and she was more than ever conyinced of 
the truth of Umkala's prophecies. 

^ Don't talk about it any more, father," she said* 
*^ I understand why you must stay. But I must stay 
too. I wouldn't leave you now to save my life — 
no, not to save my soul!" 



CHAPTER V 

**F0» ENOIAND IF YOU WILI* '^ 

IT was well, perhaps, that the brief interval for 
preparation allowed no quiet moment for thought. 
That last day at Fairfontein was chiefly spent in a 
breathless bustle, a whirl of work and excitement. 
Mrs. Granville rose valiantly to the occasion; it 
reminded her of her young days, when, as her hus- 
band remarked, she was ready to trek at a moment's 
notice. Now she had the assistance of her two elder 
girls, for Joyce, usually somewhat indolent in house- 
hold matters, proved equal to the emergency, and 
was even more useful than Mamie in deciding what 
should be taken and what left. The twins skirmished 
about, eager to help also, though they managed only 
to get in every one's way and to create a glorious 
muddle wherever their assistance was accepted. As 
a rule, they stood rather in awe of Joyce, who was 
wont to utter cuttingly sarcastic rebukes, when, as 
often happened, their monkeyish ways got on her 
nerves, but she had not the heart now to check their 
high spirits. They remembered afterwards how kind 
and cheery she was all through that exciting day, 
laughing and chattering as she worked, apparentiy 
the gayest of them all. 

The start was made at sunrise on Monday, in the 
big, luxurious wagon, for the Cape cart would not 
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take them all and the luggage. It would be a long 
day's journey to the railway terminus for the slow- 
moving oxen, with a halt during the hottest hours. 
They would camp by the station outside the town- 
ship at night, ready for the first train south on 
Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Granville accompanied the wagon, riding 
slowly alongside, "just like old times,** his wife 
said, smiling up at him. Only Joyce and Mamie 
remained bdiind, electing to ride after them, start- 
ing late in the afternoon and joining the camp at 
night. 

They stood in the stoep watching .;the departing 
wagon with its shouting teamsters and attendant 
horseman till it dwindled in the distance ; then Joyce 
sat doWn on the nearest cane chair, looking and feel- 
ing very white and limp, now that there was no 
longer any necessity for keeping up appearances. 

Mamie was bright and fresh as the morning itself; 
no amount of hard work or excitement had any effect 
on her. 

^ Yott look done up, Joy," she remarked. ^ I don't 
believe you had a scrap of breakfast. Here you — 
Chaka — make some fresh coffee quick, and bring it 
out here." 

Chaka the cook, who had assembled with the other 
house servants to watch the departure, grinned and 
vanished. 

Meanwhile Mamie also seated herself, and sur- 
veyed her sister with a critical glance, kindly enough 
in a way but not exactly sympathetic. Like most 
exceedingly healthy persons, who have never expe- 
rienced either physical or mental pain, Mamie had 
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little patience with people who were "easily done 
up." 

"You'll have to lie down and get a few hours' 
sleep, or you '11 never be fit for the ride," she said 
judiciaUy. 

"Yes, I suppose so," Joyce answered listlessly. 
"I was awake all night." 

**Were you? I slept like a top when I did get 
to bed; Lalele had to regularly pummel me before 
she could wake me," laughed Mamie. " I say, Joy, 
is n't it wonderful to think that by this time next 
week we shall probably be on board the steamer, 
bound for England? Or I shall. Why on earth 
aren't you coming too? Dad would have got on 
all right. Bring it here, Chaka," as the boy re- 
appeared with a tray. " And fetch some more scones 
and some loquats ; I 'm hungry. What was I saying? 
Oh, yes, about you and dad. You 'U be awfully 
lonely. What in the world will you do with yourself ? " 

"We shall get on all right, and father would be 
lonelier without me." 

Mamie shrugged her shoulders, and started on the 
hot scones which Chaka obediently brought. 

There was silence for a minute or two, as Joyce 
sat back and sipped her coffee. It required all her 
strength of will to control herself just then. The 
sudden quietude that had come over the homestead 
after all the flurry and excitement tried her over- 
strained nerves terribly ; and somehow Mamie's com- 
monplace, imperturbable way of looking at things 
exasperated her to the last degree. She was sorely 
tempted to tell her the real truth concerning this 
suddenly planned journey* 
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The temptation proved irresistible presently, when 
Mamie, having demolished the last scone, resinned 
the conversation. 

" I wonder what on earth made father take this 
freak into his head all at once. Especially after he 
had been so horrid about me and Chris — for it was 
horrid of him, was n't it, Joy? " She pouted her red 
lips petulantly, but laughed again in an instant. 
" Still, if we 're not even to think about being en- 
gaged for another year, we shall be near each other 
after all, and he 's bound to come and see us in the 
holidays — vacation they call it, don't they? I don't 
suppose dad thought of that when he was in such 
a hurry to pack us off to England. Won't it be 
jolly if Chris goes over by the same boat? He will 
if he can anyhow. I sent a boy off to him this mom* 
ing with the news, and told him to meet us — you 
and me — this afternoon. Dad oughtn't to object 
to that ! " 

** Is Chris returning to England? " Joyce asked so 
sharply and sternly that Mamie started. 

** Why, of course he is — now that he knows I 'm 
going." 

**Didhetellyouso?" 

^^ But he does n't know yet that I am going ; or 
at least the boy can only just have got there by this 
time," said Mamie obtusely. ^^ How silly you are, 
Joy!" 

Joyce felt inclined to box her ears. 

^^ Did he say anything to you before he left on 
Saturday about returning to England?" she de- 
manded impatiently. 

Mamie blushed and smiled self-consciously. 
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"Well, he did say something of the kind — that 
he should n't go, I mean. It zcotdd be horrid to be 
so far away for a whole year, would n't it? But now 
that he knows I — we are going, he '11 soon alter 
his mind again ; you see if he does n't! Oh, I wonder 
if he told father that he meant to stay at home? 
Depend upon it he did ; and that 's why father made 
up his mind to start us off in such a hurry. Won't 
he feel sold when Chris turns up ! " 

" Mamie ! Do you think the whole world revolves 
round you and Chris — that father's reason for 
sending you all away was the paltry one of keeping 
you two apart? How blind — how ridiculous you 
are ! " Joyce cried passionately. 

" Blind — ridiculous — What is the reason then? " 
gasped Mamie, staring at her sister with startled, 
wide-open blue eyes. 

" Reason ! The same that will keep Chris Andr£ 
at home — or here in his own land, at any rate — 
whether he likes it or not. Before long, within a 
few days perhaps, there may be — there will be — 
war; and God knows what will happen then. To 
keep you and Chris apart, indeed! How dare you 
attribute such a mean, imworthy motive to father, 
when his one thought was to send us all away from 
possible danger — at whatever cost to himself!" 

" War ! " echoed Mamie, her rosy cheeks paling. 
" I knew there was a lot of squabbling going on, but 
I didn't think it meant anything. Chris said it 
did n't — " 

" Chris ! You and Chris are a couple of babies, 
who think the whole world is a toy made for your 
amusement. Yes, there will be war; and Chris will 
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have to fight against England — against us — for 
we are English! Though I suppose you will take 
it as placidly as you take everything. Especially 
as you will be safe out of it all ! " 

Mamie scarcely heard that last taunt; her slow 
brain was endeavoring to understand the situation. 

" War — danger — Chris will have to fight — 
against us — " she said, almost in a whisper. "It 's 
too horrible to think of; it is n't — it can't be true? " 

Joyce looked at her, sombrely, inexorably. 

** It is perfectly true." 

** But — but if we go away, what about father — 
and you? " 

" Father means to see it out ; and I prefer to stay 
with him." 

Mamie sat quite still for a minute, her face twitch- 
ing curiously; then she laid her arms on the little 
table beside her, and her head on them, and broke 
into a storm of sobs. 

The anger against her sister, not unmixed with 
contempt, that had surged up in Joyce Granville's 
heart during these last few minutes subsided instantly ; 
and she was on her knees beside Mamie, her arms 
round her, trying to comfort and encourage her. 

** Mamie — forgive me — I ought n't to have told 
you so suddenly. I did n't think it possible that you 
were so entirely ignorant of what was going on. 
But the worst may not come, after all. We '11 hope 
that it won't. Don't cry, dear; it's not a time 
for tears, really. You must be brave, Mamie. Re- 
member you will have to take care of mother and 
the children and cheer them up. Don't tell mother 
anything about it to-night; she will find out quite 
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soon enough; and father wanted to keep it from 
her as long as possible. Oh, I ought n't to have told 
you; it was very wrong of me." 

^* I 'm glad you did," sobbed Mamie, sitting up 
and applying her pocket-handkerchief vigorously to 
her tear-stained countenance. ^^ I hate being treated 
like a child and kept in the dark. You — you 
need n't be afraid, Joy. I '11 look after mother, now 
that I know all about it — but — but — Chris!" 

The tears burst out again. 

" Chris will come safely through it all, never fear, 
Mamie ! " Joyce cried. " You will meet again when 
all the trouble is over, and be happy together, all 
the happier because of the parting and sorrow that 
came between. And you will have news of him. I — 
we shall be here, you know ; and you '11 hear through 
some of us, even if he is not able to write direct. 
Besides, perhaps the trouble will blow over, and 
father and I — and Chris too — will come jaunting 
over to England to fetch you all home; and then 
tcoTi't you have the laugh over me, and be able to 
call me a silly, false prophet?" 

Between coaxing and pleading Mamie allowed her- 
self to be partially comforted and taken to her own 
room, where she soon fell asleep, while Joyce, through 
the hot midday hours, lay wakeful and wretched, 
ftiigry with herself for what she had said. After 
all, Mamie was practically a child. It would have 
been better to let her retain her childish self-suffi- 
ciency and remain in her fool's paradise a little 
longer. 

A child indeed, with a child's elastic temperament! 
She awoke refreshed, and when at last she mounted 
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and bade good-by to the servants, her buoyant spirit 
seemed to have reasserted itself, and she was merry 
and debonair as usuaL It was Joyce who looked 
white and jaded, more like a worn, middle-aged 
woman than a yoimg girl, though that did not 
matter to any one but herself. Certainly Mamie 
never noticed it, nor did Chris Andr^, who duly 
joined them at the point indicated by his lady- 
love in the note she had despatched in the early 
morning. 

After a brief greeting Joyce considerately rode 
on ahead and left them to follow at their own pace, 
a leisurely one. She reached the laager almost an 
hour in advance of them; and, still full of self- 
reproach for having upset Mamie in the morning, she 
tried to make further amends by smoothing the way 
for Chris Andre's reception. Her father was rather 
vexed when he heard that the young people had 
practically stolen a march on him. However, when 
they did arrive, Chris was made welcome and invited 
to supper. 

Afterwards they all sat round the fire for a time, 
before the women retired to the wagon for the night. 
It was almost like another picnic, save that they were 
no longer merry. The shadow of to-morrow's part- 
ing was over them all; even the irrepressible twins 
were silent, or conversed only in whispers. 

Before they separated, John Granville read a 
chapter from the Bible — a custom that he seldom 
omitted, and that to-night seemed peculiarly solemn 
and significant. He selected the Forty-sixth Psalm. 

" God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble. Therefore will not we fear, though 
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the earth be removed^ and though the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea." 

He must have known it by heart, for he had no 
light save the flickering glow of the fire, which 
illumined the faces round it but scarcely touched the 
small printed page. Joyce watched the faces and 
mused over them, as she listened dreamily to her 
father's deep, steady voice. 

Chris and Mamie sat hand in hand, very still ; her 
mother's gentle face was sad, but still serene; her 
father's also serene, his voice confident. 

Did the words — brave and noble, beautiful words 
in themselves — bring comfort and courage to these 
two who loved each other so well, and were so soon 
to be separated for the first time in their long and 
happy married life? Yes, she was sure they did, but 
how? To herself they brought no comfort. How 
could an abstract idea provide refuge and stren^h, 
and present help in trouble? How could that ab- 
stract idea of a just and omnipotent God be recon- 
ciled with things as they really were? 

" He maketh wars to cease." 

That was a lie, pure and simple, for the peoples 
of the earth were never at peace. Now, as in all the 
ages recorded in history, there were always wars 
and rumors of wars, sorrow and suffering every- 
where. The whole thing was to her a hopeless tangle, 
and yet her father and mother seemed to have un- 
ravelled that tangle, to their own satisfaction at 
least, as plenty of other people had; for instance, 
Piet Andre and his invalid wife, Chris's father and 
mother — devout people, both. Most of their Boer 
neighbors were devout in their own way. But what 
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was their way? What was their point of view? 
Narrow and purely personaL She knew well that 
just now the Psalm most in vogue among them was 
that beginning, **Let Grod arise, let his enemies be 
scattered," and that the said enemies were, in their 
minds, represented by the English, while doubtless 
there were plenty of religious English folk who held 
the same idea exactly inverted. As for herself — 
here was the personal point of view again, the in- 
herent egotism of himian nature — she was desper- 
ately unhappy, but why? Simply because the world 
did not wag well according to her ideas. Thus she 
decided in utter self-abasement. 

Long after the others had fallen asleep and silence 
reigned over the little camp and the adjacent town- 
ship, she lay in her narrow bunk, stretched across 
the wagon, utterly tired out in soul and body, but 
unable to sleep and afraid to move lest she should 
disturb the others, whose regular breathing told her 
that they were safely in the land of dreams. But 
at last kind Nature had her way, and Joyce, too, fell 
asleep. 

One untoward incident marred the " send-off " from 
the primitive little station next morning. 

Mrs. Granville had described to Lalele, as well as 
she could, the train that was to carry them south- 
ward — the dumb maid had never been as far as the 
railway depot — and she had appeared to under- 
stand. Also, in her rapid, expressive pantomime, 
she had repeatedly emphasized her delight at being 
allowed to accompany her mistress and her adored 
little charge. 

But when she reached the station, carrying Babs, 
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who was in a state of ecstatic delight and excitement, 
in her arms, and saw the strange monster there, with 
that queer, humped, snorting thing in front, Lalele's 
countenance changed. She approached it slowly and 
with increasing uneasiness. As she drew near, the 
engine started to " blow off steam," emitting the 
usual ear-piercing shrieks in the process. 

Lalele stopped short, her comely dark face turning 
blue-gray, her eyes starting out of her head with 
fear and horror. Then, swinging Babs from her 
shoulder, she set her down swiftly but gently, turned, 
and fled, uttering a series of inarticulate screams, 
rivalling the engine whistle for shrillness. 

There was a guffaw from a small lounging crowd 
of onlookers, Boers and blacks, who, however, made 
no effort to detain her. 

After one moment's pause of consternation, Loma 
and Toodles started in pursuit, together with two 
or three of the Granvilles' black retainers, who, hav- 
ing grasped the situation, tried to head off the fugi- 
tive. It was useless, for Lalele, her feet winged with 
sheer terror, outstripped them easily, tearing off her 
outer garments and flinging them away as she ran. 
The last they saw of her was a black and white speck 
far off on the veldt. 

The twins abandoned the chase as soon as they 
realized that it was hopeless, and returned, breath- 
less and laughing — the whole thing was a gigantic 
joke to them — just in time to take their seats in the 
railway carriage, where every one was engaged in 
endeavoring to pacify Babs, who, thoroughly upset, 
was screaming and storming like a small fury. 

Still, Lalele's dramatic defection created a diver- 
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sion and averted the strain of parting. To Joyce, 
at least, those last minutes were just one confused 
whirl. Hurried embraces all round, some one pull- 
ing her out of the carriage and on the platform, her 
father's face at the window, and his voice crying 
cheerily : 

" Expect me when you see me — take care of your- 
self, Joy — take care of her, Chris — " 

He was thrust aside and Mamie looked out — the 
twins also. There was a flutter of handkerchiefs as 
the train slid away — away along the narrow south- 
ward track. 

Suddenly it vanished, blotted out by the tears that 
rushed to the girPs straining eyes. 

A firm hand clasped her arm in brotherly fashion, 
and Chris Andre's voice said, rather unsteadily: 

" Cheer up, old girl ! It 's right that they should 
go. I wish to God I were going too, but if the 
trouble does come, I shall have to see it out. I say, 
Joyce ! Why in the world have n't you gone with 
them?" 

The fact that she was alone, was remaining, struck 
him then for the first time. His mind had been far 
too much occupied with Mamie to spare a thought 
for the girl who had once been his good comrade, 
his alter ego, 

" I don't know," Joyce said slowly, still staring 
through that blinding mist of tears in the direction 
of the fast-diminishing train ; ** I suppose because I, 
too, must see it out! " 



CHAPTER VI 

A PEACEFUL INTERLUDE 

IN some mysterious manner the foreboding shadow 
that had lain so darkly on Joyce Granville for 
the last few weeks was lightened after the departure 
of her mother and sisters ; nay, it vanished altogether 
for the time being. 

She told herself, when she realized at odd moments 
that she was lighter-hearted than she had been for 
many a day, that it was because she knew they were 
all on their way to safety, all except her father, and 
even her fear for him was lessened just now. Her 
superstitious belief in Umkala's uncanny prophecies 
waxed fainter as the peaceful days passed. 

Now that her father was away she heard little, 
practically nothing, of politics; but if the worst 
should come to the worst, even in the near future, 
they were bound to get timely warning, and they 
would go away together until the storm blew over 
— northwest to Rhodesia perhaps, or more probably 
due north, into the wild country which in some queer 
way she always considered her own, the country 
where she was bom. 

Her father would not fight on either side ; she was 
assured of that. He could not fight for the Boers; 
he most certainly would not fight against them. 
However sternly he might condemn the narrow- 
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mindedness, the truculent ignorance and arrogance 
of some of those in authority, he could not forget 
that he had long lived in peace and prosperity as 
a burgher of the Transvaal, or that his immediate 
neighbors had been his stanch friends for many a 
year. 

Joyce shared his sentiments absolutely. It seemed 
impossible, even ridiculous, to think of being actively 
at enmity with the Andr6s, the Van Reenans, even 
the Heerdans, though the latter were less intimate 
friends than the others. 

She did not return straight to Fairfontein after 
seeing the others off, but almost without a demur 
accepted Chris Andre's suggestion that she should 
go home with him. 

" Mother will be glad to see you. She says you 
have n't been near her for weeks ; and I 've such lots 
to tell you, Joy. Why, we Ve not had a quiet chat 
since I came home," he declared. 

Joyce might have retorted that that was his fault 
— and Mamie's — but she did not. She never even 
thought of such a thing, nor did she consciously 
realize, just then, that it was through her sister's 
departure that she had Chris all to herself once 
more. 

Vrouw Andr£ — Mrs. Andr6, as the GranvIUes 
always called her — welcomed her very kindly. She 
was a thin, sallow, dark-eyed woman, very different 
from the typical Boer vrouw, somewhat inclined to 
fretfulness, partly in consequence of continued ill- 
health and partly perhaps because of the limitations 
of her life. 

It was from her that Chris had inherited his in- 
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tellect ; certainly not from his father, a sturdy, good- 
humored, commonplace individual, with no mental 
aspirations whatever. It was she who, by dint of 
alternate coaxing and scolding, had won Piet Andre's 
grudging consent to let the boy go to England, to 
Oxford; and, next to her idolized boy — her only 
surviving child, for all the others had died in infancy 
— she perhaps cared more for Joyce Granville than 
for any one else in her little world. 

A mother is seldom entirely satisfied with her son's 
matrimonial choice. Nevertheless for the last few 
years Elsa Andre had secretly indulged a hope that 
some day Joyce Granville would become her daughter- 
in-law. 

No one else, save perhaps she herself, understood 
Chris so well. She had long known that he would 
never settle down to farming; she did not wish him 
to do so. She had great ambitions for him, greater 
at present than he had for himself, and Joyce was 
the girl who would help him to realize them. 

On the other hand, Mamie was emphatically Piet 
Andre's favorite among the Granvilles, the sort of 
girl he could admire and understand, handsome and . 
healthy, with a decided talent for homely housewifery. 
What more could any sensible man desire or expect 
in a wife? 

Therefore, when Piet discovered that Mamie was 
the magnet that drew Chris to Fairfontein, he 
chuckled complacently, and was well content in the 
early days of the wooing to leave matters to shape 
themselves. Later, like every one else, he became 
inoculated with the prevalent uneasiness, and foresaw 
that the course of his son's wooing might not run 
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as smoothly as tinder other circumstances, though he 
himself would have given a whole-hearted consent to 
the match at any moment. 

Just before the Granvilles' picnic, Piet was sum- 
moned to Pretoria, whence he had not returned. 
Chris had not thought fit to send him word of the 
rebuff he had received from Mamie's father, though 
he told his mother all about it, and she, outwardly 
sympathetic, was inwardly relieved, especially when 
she heard of the Granvilles' hurried flight. 

Mamie's note to Chris, which conveyed the intel- 
ligence, said nothing whatever about Joyce. There- 
fore Mrs. Andr6 naturally concluded that her favorite 
had gone with the others, and it was with equal 
pleasure and surprise that she saw the girl ride up 
with Chris. 

Joyce felt a thrill of self-reproach when she lay 
awake that night in the big, stuffy four-post bed 
which she shared with Mrs. Andr^. She had scarcely 
given a thought to the fugitives, dear though they 
were to her, for the time had passed so quickly, so 
pleasantly, with Chris and his mother. 

He told her all she had longed to hear through 
these barren weeks since his return; of his experi- 
ences at Oxford, his impressions of the places he 
had visited, the people he had met. During the 
vacations he had managed to see a good deal, one 
way and another, both in England and on the 
Continent. 

The average young Englishman of Chris Andre's 
age and position usually cherishes a sublime contempt 
for historical or literary associations — if he takes 
the trouble to think about such things at all — but 
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to Chrisy the alien, as to Joyce, the colonial, who 
had studied European literature and history for love 
and not merely as part of a tedious curriculum, they 
were of paramount interest and importance. 

Chris could talk well, even eloquently, when he 
chose, and to such a sympathetic audience as he had 
now. Joyce sat with flushed cheeks and bright, eager 
eyes, listening, commenting, questioning; examining 
and discussing the books and prints and photographs 
he had brought back with him and now fetched out 
for her to see. 

For the time being she was in the seventh heaven 
of delight, with never a thought to spare for present 
troubles, of which Chris himself appeared equally 
oblivious, but afterwards, when Mrs. Andr6 lay peace- 
fully sleeping by her side, remembrance came back 
to Joyce with a rush. 

How far had the travellers gone on their way? 
When would her father return? With her brain still 
full of all Chris had told her, she felt for the first 
time a selfish regret that she was not going to Eng- 
land with the others. Would they go to any of the 
places Chris had talked of? To London, certainly; 
they were to make their way there first. What would 
they — what would Mamie — think of the great be- 
wildering city? Mamie! Why, Mamie's idea of 
London was avowedly of a place where there were 
theatres and shops which as much transcended those 
of Cape Town as the latter were superior to the 
ordinary up-country stores! 

" Poor, dear Mamie, she ^1 be like the lady whose 
only recollection of Rome was that she bought some 
stockings there," Joyce decided, with tolerant scorn; 
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and she was ashamed of the thought a moment 
afterwards. 

Next morning her hostess, and Chris also, urged 
her to stay with them, at least till her father re- 
turned. The glamor of the previous evening had 
departed from them all, and they were once more 
face to face with the realities of life. 

^^ I do not like you to be alone in these unsettled 
times," Mrs. Andre said anxiously. She spoke Eng- 
lish perfectly,' but with the clippy Afrikander accent, 
which curiously resembles that of the Eurasians. 

^^ Oh, I shall be safe enough," Joyce declared con- 
fidently. " Why, who do you suppose would molest 
me, Tante Elsa? Besides, you forget that I have 
quite a big body-guard at home ; and then I 'm left 
in charge, you know." 

** Yess, yess, but it will be lonely. And ass for 
the body-guard, the blacks are never to be trusted." 

** Ours are ! " laughed Joyce. " But I '11 promise 
you this much, dear, if I feel lonely or frightened 
I '11 come straight back to you ! " 

" Yess, yess, you must, indeed you must," Mrs. 
Andr^ insisted earnestly, and so it was arranged. 

The first part of the homeward ride, with Chris 
as escort, was pleasant enough. Without a conscious 
effort on either side, their old comradeship was sud- 
denly renewed; it was as though nothing had ever 
occurred to interrupt it. 

If they had forgotten Mamie last night, they made 
up for it to-day; for Joyce, filled with compunction 
for the faint, vague bitterness against her sister that 
had been in her heart of late, strove loyally to make 
amends. 
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Before long she had settled everything to her own 
satisfaction. This stupid political trouble would blow 
over. Chris would return to England in time to go 
up for the Lent term; he was bound to see some- 
thing at least of the Granvilles on his way ; he would 
of course spend the short Easter vacation with them ; 
and they would go to Oxford for Commemoration. 

" Perhaps father and I will be there too, for he 
half promised to go and fetch mother when it is 
time for her to return, and I dare say I should go 
with him," said Joyce. " And we 'd either all come 
home together for the * long,' or spend it in England 
— that would really be best ; you ought n't to afford 
to come home again next year, Chris ! " 

" It seems an awful long time — another year and 
a half," sighed Chris. " And I 've lost a whole term 
through this silly squabble between the Powers that 
be! I sometimes wonder if I ought to have been 
so keen on an English University. Even if I take 
a degree eventually, it probably won't be much use 
to me." 

Here was heresy indeed. Joyce turned in her 
saddle and looked at him with quick suspicion. Like 
a true son and daughter of the veldt, they were going 
at an easy canter, chatting all the time. 

" You don't mean that, Chris ! " she exclaimed in- 
creduously. " Why, it 's what you always longed to 
do. And then you are to study law and poUtics, 
and all the rest of it, and come home to take up 
a career here backed with all your experience. 
You know you 've always declared that narrow- 
mindedness and ignorance were the curse of the 
country ! " 
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^^ Yes, I know, but all that means yean in Europe^ 
and there 's Mamie ! I 'd serve and wait for her seven 
years, like Jacob, if it were necessary ; but it is not ! 
When these red-tape difficulties with England are 
smoothed out, as they 're bound to be before long, 
there 's nothing to prevent us from marrying at once 

— as soon as she comes back, or as soon as I go to 
join her in England." 

" And your career — the place you were to take 

— the name you were to make in the great world? '* 
Joyce cried passionately. 

He laughed with a touch of embarrassment, and 
a dusky flush rose to his lean, dark face. 

*^ Mamie loves me ; she cares nothing about what 
you call place or name in the world. She would be 
just as happy living quietly on the farm as she would 
in the great world, even if I could give her a place 
and a name in it." 

^^ Happy ! Of course she would ! Mamie is one 
of those fortunate persons who can be happy any- 
where and under any circumstances, provided she 
has just the mere material comforts of life," Joyce 
cried hotly. " There — forgive me, Chris ; I did n't 
mean to be disagreeable," she add quickly. " Mamie 
will always love you, whatever you are and wherever 
you may be. I — I think you misjudge her if you 
imagine that she would rather see you bury your 
talents in the earth, resign yourself to a mere vege- 
table existence — it would be nothing else! — just 
because that would enable you to be married a few 
years sooner than you might otherwise — " 

" It need not be a vegetable existence," Chris 
protested. ^* After all, I love the land. I can tell 
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you, Joy, I often felt homesick enough in England. 
One feels as if one can't breathe there somehow; 
there are too many people, all tumbling over each 
other. I longed for the veldt, as you would if you 
had to live in England even for a year or two ! Look 
at it now ! " 

A fair scene indeed; one that never palled on 
Joyce Granville at any time of the year, and that 
was fairer than ever just now, when the first rains 
of the season had cast a mantle of green over the 
wide expanse, vivid under the strong sunshine. 

" Yes, it 's a fair land," Joyce said slowly. " You 
love it; so do I, Chris. It seems to be a part of 
myself — of ourselves. I can understand that you 
were homesick. So should I be after a time, I've 
no doubt. But to love the land as we do — after 
all, it's a kind of pagan love — is one thing, and 
to settle down to make your living oS it as a farmer 
is quite another. You know you 've no bent that 
way. That 's what used to anger your father so 
at one time, till he resigned himself to the inevitable. 
You 'd never be able to take an intelligent interest 
in the raising of cattle and crops ! " 

" Oh, yes, I should, with Mamie to back me up," 
he persisted. ^^ Besides, I should n't have any real 
responsibility while my father lives, which I hope 
will be for many years to come. However, we won't 
argue about it, old girl; 

' There 's a divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough-hew them how we will.' 

As a good Shakespearean you daren't contradict 
that ! " 

Joyce smiled a trifle sadly and relinquished the 
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argument, realizing that it was futile while Chris 
was in his present mood; and they rode the rest of 
the way almost in silence. 

When they reached the house, Lalele came running 
across the stoep, and as Joyce dismounted, threw 
herself on her knees beside her, expressing in rapid 
pantomime her contrition for her escapade of the 
previous day. She had reached home late the night 
before, tired and footsore, having run or walked the 
whole thirty-odd miles. 

Joyce had scarcely given a thought to the incident, 
her mind had been occupied with so many other things 
since yesterday. It seemed weeks, rather than hours, 
since she was at the railway station. 

Now she administered a grave rebuke to Lalele, 
pointing out, first, that it was simply ridiculous of 
Lalele to be afraid of anything while the baas and 
the mistress were near to protect her ; secondly, that 
the baas might find some difficulty in filling her 
place. Then, feeling that she had done all that 
was necessary for the maintenance of discipline, she 
graciously forgave the culprit. 

After all, it would be pleasant to have Lalele at 
home with her, and the girl was quite sufficiently 
punished by her fright and its consequences — sepa- 
ration from her mistress and her idolized little charge. 

Chris remained for a few hours, till the heat waned 
and his horse was rested and fit for the return ride. 

They passed most of the time on the shady side 
of the stoep, lounging luxuriously in cane chairs, 
drinking coffee at intervals, and chatting in desul- 
tory fashion. Joyce cleverly avoided any further 
controversy, though they again talked of England 
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and also of Mamie. Naturally they spoke once or 
twice of the threatening war-cloud that was the real 
reason for the Granvilles' flight, but in the peace 
and quietude of the hot, lazy hours that cloud seemed 
very far away. 

After Chris departed, Joyce began to realize her 
loneliness. The stillness of the homestead was almost 
uncanny, but she refused to allow herself to become 
depressed. 

Two or three times during the next few days Chris 
rode over to see " how she was getting on " and to 
bring a message from his mother urging her to come 
back to them. She was very glad to see him, but 
stuck to her determination to remain at home. 
Besides, her father would be back soon. She had 
already, as prearranged, sent his horse, in charge 
of a mounted boy, to wait for him at the railway 
terminus. 

Towards evening, on the sixth day of her soUtude, 
she was sitting in her own chair in the drawing- 
room, writing a letter to her mother — she meant 
to write a little every day and to send it in a budget 
to post — when there came a sound of hurrying hoofs 
outside and a chatter of native voices, as two or 
three " boys '* swarmed out to meet the newcomer. 
It could not be Chris so late; it must be her father! 
Joyce ran to the open window and out on to the 
stoep; then stopped short in blank disappointment, 
for the man who had just flung himself oiF his reek- 
ing horse was neither her father nor Chris Andr6, 
but Jan van Reenan. 

She had not seen him since the night of the picnic. 
When he rode over and told her father that which 
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decided him to start the mother and girls off at once, 
he had not dismoimted. 

As she saw his face now, stem and lowering, she 
caught her breath with a quick gasp. Was he again 
the bearer of ill-tidings? 



CHAPTER VII 

THE EVE OP WAE 

/ 

" T TAS your father returned? " Van Reenan asked 

n abruptiy, without any preliminary greeting. 

" Not yet. I thought perhaps you were he. What 
has happened, Jan?" 

" Come inside and I '11 tell you." 

She went obediently enough, though she did not 
perceive, as he did, that the blacks were clustering 
near, all agape with curiosity. 

"The President has sent an ultimatum to Eng- 
land," he continued, in the same stem, curt manner, 
when they were alone. 

Her face blanched. 

" Then — it will be war? " 

" It is war," he retorted grimly. " We shall take 
the initiative and attack to-morrow. We are ready 
for them. Many commandoes are raised ; others will 
be raised immediately. I join mine to-night." 

" Then you — you are going to fight — against 
us? Against the English? " 

" Against youj no. Against the English, yes. But 
you are not English — " 

"I am ! " she cried defiantly, the fighting temper 
of the Granvilles rising hot within her. 

"You are not. What is England to you? You 
have never been there. If you did go, you would n't 
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feel at home there any more than I did ! But I 've 
no time to waste in argument. You must come with 
me now, at once ! " 

" Come with you ! Where and why? " 

She spoke haughtily. His manner was strange, 
forbidding; he was altogether different from the Jan 
she thought she knew — the lad who in his quiet, 
stolid way had been her devoted admirer and slave 
ever since they were children together, though never 
the comrade that Chris Andr6 was. In her heart 
of hearts she cared not two straws for Jan van 
Reenan, though she knew well enough that it was 
for the sake of her approbation, and in a kind of 
quiet rivalry with his old friend Chris, that he too 
had gone to Oxford. 

At the time she had felt a half-scomfiil, half- 
pitying amusement at the idea that Jan should en- 
deavor to enter into competition with Chris in mat- 
ters intellectual, though she would not have been a 
woman if she had not been flattered by this subtle 
tribute to her influence. 

From the time when he and Chris returned to- 
gether in August, until that last night of the picnic, 
she had seen a good deal of him, and his persistent 
devotion had been nothing less than exasperating. 
Why in the world didn't he fall in love with Anna 
Heerdan, who made no secret of her penchant for 
him? Since that night she had not even thought of 
him, save for a minute or two when he rode over to 
warn her father that things were going ill. 

Now the change in him roused an antagonistic 
feeling in her. He was stem, peremptory, masterful. 
How dare he say first that he was going to fight 
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against the English, and then that she must go with 
him! 

He answered her indignant query curtly. 

** To my home. You are not safe here ! '* 

** Indeed! Where is the danger? Will your people 
shoot me because I happen to be an Englishwoman? " 

Some impulse prompted her to speak, not in Eng- 
lish, but in the Dutch tael. 

An ominous red glint shone in Jan's blue eyes, 
which Joyce had once considered sleepy and stupid- 
looking, but which were now keen and alert. 

" Our people do not shoot women," he answered 
sternly, also in the tael. *^ But it is probable that 
some of them may come here and commandeer — " 

" Say steal at once," Joyce interposed disdainfully. 

^^ Commandeer what they may need, arms, horses, 
stores, as they have a perfect right to do, seeing that 
your father is a burgher of the Republic," he per- 
sisted. ^^ And, as you are in a very unpatriotic 
frame of mind — for a burgher's daughter — and 
also as you are alone here, you might provoke some 
unpleasantness and discourtesy, from which I wish 
to save you if possible." 

** Thanks. I would rather be without your pro- 
tection," flashed Joyce, furious at that allusion to 
her *^ unpatriotic " attitude, though, if she had been 
less angry, she might have admired with amazement 
the cleverness with which he had taken up his cue 
and inunediately put her in the wrong. Legally her 
father was a burgher and therefore a Boer, exactly 
as an alien who is naturalized in England becomes, 
for purposes of polity, an Englishman. 

** I shall stay here until my father returns, what- 
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ever happens. I am not alone; and even If I were 
I should not be afraid. As you appear to be in a 
hurry, I need not detain you any longer, Mynheer 
van Reenan." 

He did not reply immediately, but stood, biting his 
lips and frowning. Obviously he was making an effort 
to restrain his anger, and in the short pause that 
ensued, Joyce partly recovered her self-possession. 

She sat down again in her own chair and waited, 
with a fair assumption of composure, for his next 
move in the wordy duel. She leaned back, her arms 
resting lightly on the barbaric chair-arms, her head 
a little on one side with the leopard mask snarling 
above it, and watched him curiously, critically. 

In this new and astonishing mood he interested her 
more than he ever had before. Also, even though he 
was almost brutally curt and rude, at least he had 
ridden to warn her, and that was more than Chris 
had done, though he must know perfectly well what 
was happening, since he, too, must have been sum- 
moned on commando. But he had neither come nor 
^ent. 

She dismissed the censorious thought almost as 
soon as it was formed; it savored of disloyalty to 
her friend. Of course Chris would come to her aid 
if she really needed him! 

When Jan at length broke the silence, he spoke 
more gently, with a pleading, passionate ring in his 
voice; and he spoke in English once more. 

** I did not mean to anger you, Joyce, though I 
seem to have done it. You must know — you do 
know in your own heart — why I came. Because I 
love you* because I can't bear to think of you here 
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alone in this crisis. I don't ask for your love. I 
shall never ask for it again, since you have shown 
so plainly that it is given — elsewhere. I only ask 
you to come with me, and let me place you in safety 
— with the Andres if you like. I do not care where, 
so long as I know you are safe." 

The note of resentment returned to his voice as 
he uttered the last sentence, but Joyce scarcely heard 
either it or the words. 

A scarlet flush rose to her pale cheeks. 

" I have shown so plainly ! What do you mean? " 
she demanded. 

"Mean? Do you suppose that I — and others — 
are blind? You are like those silly ostriches that 
hide their heads and think that no one can see them ! 
You love Chris Andr^, your sister's lover! You 
showed it plainly enough before, but now that she 
has gone, you show it shamelessly — yes, shamelessly. 
How many times has he been here since your sister 
went away? Every day until to-day. There would 
have been some sense in it if he had come now ! " 

They were both at white heat once more. 

Joyce started up and confronted him in deadly 
wrath. The color died slowly from her cheeks, leav- 
ing them paler than before. 

" You lie, Jan van Reenan ! You lie ! " she said, 
almost in a whisper, but with an intensity that was 
more terrible than any shriU-voiced feminine rage 
could be. 

Yet she knew in her heart that he did not lie ; that 
he had spoken the simple truth, though it was a truth 
that she had wilfully refused to acknowledge. She 
would not acknowledge it now, to him or to any liv* 
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ing soul except herself, but she knew that the self- 
deception she had practised was at an end. 

Yes, she loved Chris Andr^. She had been half 
mad with jealousy when she found that he loved her 
sister; she had tacitly — not deliberately; no, no, 
she had not sunk to that depth of treachery — she 
had tacitly taken advantage of Mamie's absence to 
resume her sway over the man they both loved. 

But it was horrible to find that Jan van Reenan 
and others — he said others — knew all this, and at- 
tributed the basest motives to her. 

Jan saw instantly that he had gone too far and 
as instantly repented ; but she would not listen when 
he tried to apologize for his hasty accusation. 

" Go ! " she said, pointing imperiously to the open 
window. " Go at once, do you hear? I will never 
willingly see or speak to you again ! '* 

" Joyce ! " he began in protest ; but she would 
not hear him. 

" Go ! " she reiterated, " or I will call the boys and 
have you thrust out ! " 

The threat was ridiculous, as he knew well enough, 
if she did not. However devoted they might be to 
their young mistress, her black retainers, unarmed 
as they were, would never dare to hustle a white man 
even at her bidding ; but he had no wish to prolong 
the scene. 

He had come to warn and, if possible, to help her, 
not without considerable risk and difficulty, for he 
had already joined his commando and it had not 
been easy to obtain even a few hours' leave; more- 
over, it had cost him a struggle to subdue his own 
jealous anger. His first impulse, when he heard that 
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commandeering had begun, was to leave the lonely 
girl to get through the almost inevitable visitation 
as best she might. If she had been one of his own 
country-women, there would of course have been 
nothing to fear, for the Boer women were as loyally 
ready to give of their gear as any women in history, 
but, knowing Joyce Granville's disposition as he -did, 
he felt morally certain that she would not tamely 
submit to any commandeering whatever. 

Now he had done his best and could do no more. 
It was equally impossible for him to stay near at 
hand or to compel her to accompany him. After 
all, it was more Chris Andre's affair than his own, 
he decided bitterly. 

Therefore, when she again ordered him to leave 
her, he shrugged his shoulders, picked up his rifle, 
which he had brought indoors with him, and complied 
without another word. His horse was waiting pa- 
tiently outside, but there was not a black boy in 
sight. The whole place seemed deserted. 

He lingered for a few seconds after he mounted, 
looking uneasily towards the house, half hoping even 
now that the girl would call him back. But she made 
no sign; she did not even come to the window to 
satisfy herself that he had really gone. 

With a muttered oath he turned his horse's head 
and rode off at a sharp pace. He would have to 
make good going to rejoin his troop before his leave 
expired. 

Meanwhile Joyce sat down again, and gave herself 
up to an agony of tears — tears of shame and hu- 
miliation rather than anger. 

What a fool's paradise she had been living in dur- 
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ing these last peaceful days, deceiving herself fool- 
ishly, childishly! 

** It 's not true that I 've been trying to seduce 
Chris from Mamie,'' she sobbed to herself. ** Did he 
say that? I 'm not sure, but it 's what he meant 
^anyhow. I must never see Chris again — I could n't 
face him now — I should be ashamed ! Oh, if I had 
only gone with the others as I ought. But there 's 
father. It was because I did n't want to leave him 
alone that I stayed, and not because of Chris ! Only 
when they were all gone it seemed so nice to see 
him more like his old self again ! But it 's all over 
now. When father comes we '11 go away together 
— he ought to be here now ! Why does n't he 
come? " 

She pressed her hands to her throbbing temples 
and tried to collect her thoughts. 

Where was her father? He must have known soon 
after they started that the crisis was even more imi- 
nent than they had feared, in which case he would 
be sure to hurry back when once he had escorted her 
mother and the children safely into English terri- 
tory. He ought to have arrived hours ago. 

Suddenly she determined to ride and meet him. 
Darkness on the veldt had no terrors for her; the 
night was fairly clear, and she was well used to guid- 
ing her course by the stars, a habit that comes as 
by instinct to those bom and bred in the open. 

She went to the window and clapped her hands 
sharply, but no servant appeared in answer to the 
summons. She called aloud impatiently but there 
was no reply. The silence was uncanny, ominous. 
She crossed the steep and peered through the dark- 
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ness in the direction of the collection of huts that 
formed a good-sized kraal where the black laborers 
and some of the house servants lived, and she could 
discern neither light nor sound. 

She re-entered the house and passed rapidly 
through the kitchen. On the table was a tray which 
Chaka had evidently been preparing for his young 
mistress' supper, and a pot of coffee was heating on 
the stove, but neither Chaka nor any one else was to 
be seen. 

So the blacks knew there was danger and had de- 
serted her. Mrs. Andre had declared that they were 
not to be trusted, and Joyce had not believed her. 
Even Lalele was gone! 

She stood for a moment irresolute. Pride prompted 
her to remain and face whatever might be coming. 
She was absolutely devoid of personal fear. But 
there was her father! It was more than ever neces- 
sary now that she should set out in the hope of 
meeting him. 

She went along to her own room, hastily changed 
into her riding things, returned to the kitchen and 
made up a parcel of provisions, then passed on to 
the stoep once more, bound now for the stables. 

At last there was a sound, a succession of queer, 
shrill, inarticulate cries, that could be uttered only 
by Lalele, and from the direction of the kraal she 
saw a white figure hastening towards her and waited 
for its approach. 

Lalele fell at her feet, weeping and gesticulating 
wildly. Joyce raised her, questioned her briefly and 
sharply, and gathered that, discovering that her fel- 
low servants had disappeared, the dumb maid had 
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run across to the kraal and found the huts also 
absolutely deserted. 

** You must go also, Lalele," Joyce commanded. 
** Follow them, for they cannot have gone far, and 
keep with them. They will make for the home kraal. 
I shall ride to meet the baas." 

Lalele, usually the most obedient of mortals, broke 
into frantic pantomime, expressive of her determi- 
nation to stay with and accompany her mistress, but 
Joyce interrupted her imperatively, catching her 
hands in a firm grip and forcing her to listen. 

" You cannot come. You could not help ; you 
would only hinder. Do as I tell you. It is an order. 
Take food and go after your people at once ! " 

Lalele's fine, supple figure stiffened. Turning her 
head, she wrenched one of her hands free, held it up 
with a gesture that implored silence, and stood like 
a statue, listening intently. Her sense of hearing 
was extraordinarily keen; and it was a minute or 
more before Joyce, also listening breathlessly, caught 
the faint muffled sound of horses approaching at a 
swift gallop. Was it her father at last? No, that 
was the sound of a whole troop. The Boers were 
coming already. She hated to think of leaving the 
place to their mercy, but her instinct told her more 
strongly than ever that she must at least attempt 
to intercept her father. 

She turned and ran towards the stables, followed 
by Lalele. There was a delay of a few minutes as 
she searched for a lantern. The black girl ran back 
to the house for matches, and when she returned 
with them £nd they got a Ught at last, she actively 
assisted Joyce to saddle the docile mare. 
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^^ You are a good girl, Lalele," Joyce said, toudi-* 
ing the comely black face caressingly with her finger- 
tips. " Put out the light and go — to the huts if 
you like ; you '11 be safe there to-night, if you will 
follow the others. Best not go back to the house, 
they will be here in a few minutes. Good-by. Per- 
haps the baas and I will return to-morrow." 

She took the horse out softly, intending to lead 
it for a short distance, edging away to the left and 
passing behind the deserted kraal, hoping thereby to 
escape observation from the approaching troop now 
close at hand. 

But her mancEUvre was too late. 

She wished a moment later that she had mounted 
and ridden out boldly, making a dash for it. The 
light in the stables had been seen, and half a dozen 
horsemen made towards it, detaching themsdves from 
the others, who rode up to the house. Before Joyce 
could scramble into her saddle, she was surrounded, 
and a lantern was flashed in her face. 

^^ Is Jan Granville at home? " demanded one of the 
men, a stranger to her, as the others appeared to be. 

" No.'' 

" You are his daughter? '' 

« Yes." 

" Where are you going? " 

" To meet my father." 

** Not to-night, niece. We shall want your horse," 
the man said grimly, but not unkindly. 

" What else do you want? " she asked. 

^^Arms, food, forage, horses, anything that may 
be useful for the service of the Republic, niece. Who 
is with you? " 
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^ No one, except this maid," she said, as Lalele, 
who had stolen forth and dodged warily past the 
horses, made a rush to her side. 

^ So ! Too bad to leave such a pretty girl alone 
in these times," remarked her interlocutor, with a 
rough sort of jocularity. " But you '11 be safe 
enough with us, niece. We 're all good burghers 
here, and you need n't be afraid of us." 

^^ I am not afraid," she said coldly. 

The dialogue was conducted throughout in the 
tael. 

" What do you wish me to do? " 

^^ Come back to the house. You can bring your 
maid with you. Show us where to find what we want, 
and we '11 promise to be on our best behavior." 

Resistance was useless, as she well knew. They 
were acting within their rights, and they were evi- 
dently disposed to be civil, even friendly ; or at least 
this man was, who used the colloquial ^^ niece " in 
addressing her. 

He appeared to be the Landrost, and gave his 
name as Jacob Schmidt of Pietersburg. 

She walked back to the house in silence with as 
much dignity as she could muster, her face white 
with impotent anger. 

Most of the Boers — there were about thirty in 
all — had dismounted and were standing about on 
the stoep. Some had already entered the house and 
were lighting lamps and candles as they foimd them. 
She looked in vain for some familiar face ; doubtless 
they all came from Pietersburg way, and though her 
father was well known in Pietersburg, she herself 
had never been there. 
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They were a stem, rough-looking lot, and several 
of them scowled distrustfully at the girl, and made 
muttered remarks to each other that did not sound 
complimentary. As a matter of fact, since war with 
England became imminent, the Granvilles were re- 
garded with keen suspicion by all except their im- 
mediate neighbors and friends, and it would have 
gone hard with John Granville if he had been at 
home, and had declared himself a non-combatant, as 
he certainly would have done. In the eyes of these 
men that would have been tantamount to declaring 
himself a traitor. 

Joyce realized this, and was thankful now that 
her father had not returned. 

She showed them her father's sporting outfit, a 
heavy elephant rifle, a couple of Winchesters, and 
two or three lighter guns for smaller game, and they 
annexed them at once. 

" No Mausers? " Schmidt demanded. 

She answered in the negative, and one of the other 
men growled something about other burghers having 
more patriotism than " Mr." Granville, with undue 
emphasis on the English word, an allusion to the fact 
that every Boer who could afford it had been im- 
porting rifles via Loren9o Marques, in addition to the 
immense arsenal furnished by the State. 

" No revolvers? " asked Schmidt, and she €uiswered 
that her father had his revolver with him. She did 
not think it necessary to produce her own, a dainty 
little silver-mounted affair which was in her jacket 
pocket at that moment. 

Schmidt was as good as his word, and did every- 
thing decently and in order, keeping his men well 
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in hand, sternly checking one or two who seemed 
inclined to do gratuitous damage and ordering them 
to leave a certain amount of provisions in the store- 
house. 

Some of them found and fetched up the wagon — 
that luxuriously appointed wagon which had often 
been an object of envy to others — and stowed their 
spoil in it, while Joyce looked on in helpless, silent 
resentment. 

Presently Schmidt told her, civilly enough, that he 
and his men intended to remain the night, and that 
she was free to go to her room. 

^^We will do no damage," he again assured her, 
** and you are quite safe. Gro to bed and to sleep. 
See, here is the written receipt for what we have 
taken to-night ; I will give you another in the morn- 
ing for the oxen and horses and anything else. We 
shall trek at daybreak. And, look you, there will 
be recompense. When the trouble is over, and we 
have driven the English out and have our land to 
ourselves, you will be repaid." 

" You will never drive the English out. It will 
be the other way about ! " Joyce said scornfully, 
looking him full in the face with sombre, hostUe 
eyes. 

** H'st ! niece, you must not say that now ; it is 
not safe," he answered, with a hasty glance at those 
nearest them. " I know how you feel, that your 
heart is not with us as it ought to be, but you are 
a brave girl, and quite alone. I want to spare you 
as much as possible." 

She knew he spoke the truth; and, angry and 
humiliated as she was, she appreciated his kindness. 
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and managed to thank him stiffly ere she moved away 
and sought her own room. 

That was the longest night she ever remembered. 
She sat) white and tearless, on her bed, the faithful 
Lalele crouching beside her. The black girl, almost 
paralyzed with fear and distress, refused to lie on 
the couch as her mistress wished her to do, but pres- 
ently she sank into an uneasy slumber. Joyce slipped 
a pillow under her head and threw a blanket over 
her, but she herself had no thought of sleep. 

She sat listening to the sounds without, which after 
a time resolved themselves into the monotonous tramp- 
ing up and down of the sentry who had been posted 
on the stoep. Doubtless there were others at the 
stables and by the compound where the oxen and 
mules were kept. So her half-formed idea of slip- 
ping out, regaining possession of her mare, and rid- 
ing to meet her father, was rendered impossible. 

More and more, as she thought of it, she dreaded 
his encountering these grim, determined men. That 
fear drove all other considerations out of her mind. 
She scarcely even thought of the interview with Jan 
van Reenan ; it might have occurred in the dim past 
rather than a few short hours ago. But she did think, 
bitterly, of the defection of the blacks, whom she had 
believed utterly loyal to her and her family. 

If they had remained faithful, she would have made 
a stand against these marauders ! It never occurred 
to her that such a stand could have led only to im- 
necessary bloodshed, for her father's small stock of 
firearms would not have been of much use. She her- 
self could handle a rifle fairly well — not so well as 
Mamie, who was an excellent shot — but the blacks 
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could not; since it was illegal for them to carry 
arms. 

If only she had had time to summon the tribe to 
her aid! They were not like these helpless laborers 
and servants who had fled at the first indication of 
danger; they would have come armed, ready and 
willing to fight, and would have made short work 
of this handful of Boers. 

All sorts of wild ideas thronged through her weary, 
fevered brain; but at last Nature had her way, and 
the girl first nodded, then drowsed, finally slipped 
down on to her pillow, and despite her cramped, 
unnatural attitude, fell fast asleep. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE STOSM BREAKS 

SHE was awakened by the sound of a bugle, and 
sat up, feeling dazed and chilly, vaguely wonder- 
ing how she came to be lying there fully dressed. 

Then, gradually and painfully, she recalled the 
events of the previous evening, aided thereto by the 
sounds without. Evidently her imwelcome guests 
were preparing to depart. 

Where was Lalele? Surely she had slept in the 
room. Yes, there, neatly laid on a chair, were the 
blanket and pillow she remembered arranging for 
the sleeping maid. 

Mechanically she went to the washstand, laved her 
face and her aching forehead, put her hair tidy, and 
was beginning to feel a little better, when Lalele her- 
self entered, bringing a dainty breakfast tray. 

With urgent gestures she begged her young mis- 
tress to eat and drink, and Joyce complied, for in 
very truth she was ravenously hungry. 

When the hasty meal was nearly finished, Lalele 
signed to her that some one outside wished to speak 
with her. 

She went at once, and found Jacob Schmidt wait- 
ing for her on the stoep. 

Already the others were mounted, several of than 
leading the commandeered horses and mules, her own 
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mare among them. The creature turned and whinnied 
softly, expecting its usual morning dole of bread or 
sugar, and the man in charge of it struck it sharply. 
Joyce winced as if the blow had fallen on her own 
shoulders, but set her teeth and turned aside. She 
could not trust herself to go near the animal, even 
to give it a parting caress. If she had attempted 
to do so, her composure would have deserted her, and 
her pride forbade her to show any sign of weakness 
to these men. 

^^ Ach, niece," Schmidt began in a conciliatory tone, 
" so here you are. You slept well — we made no 
noise, eh? I said we would not, and I always keep 
my word. See, here is the further receipt for the 
horses, cattle, wagon, everything. Take care of it. 
We have left you plenty of food for a few days; 
though, indeed, you should not be here alone — " 

" I can go nowhere else, since you have taken every 
animal about the place," Joyce reminded him coldly. 

" That is true, but I have only been obeying orders. 
Look you, niece, I will lend you a horse and an es* 
cort, who shall see you to a safe place. You have 
friends, I know. There is Vrouw Andr^ ; you might 
go to her, she also is alone — " 

" You know the Andres ! " Joyce interrupted. 
** And Mrs. Andr^ — Tante Elsa is alone. Where 
then are Oom Piet and Chris ? " 

She felt with vexation that her cheeks flushed as 
she put the question, but Jacob Schmidt was not 
looking at her just then. His keen light eyes were 
watching some half-dozen of the younger members 
of his band, who, having assisted at inspanning the 
handsome team of oxen and getting the wagon 
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under way, were now skirmishing about in more 
or less uproarious fashion, seemingly ripe for any 
mischief. 

Leaving the question for the moment unanswered, 
Schmidt strode across and gave some order to one 
of the elder men, who frowned and growled out a 
sullen reply, and then rode after the roysterers, who 
were making for the deserted kraal. 

" Piet Andr^ and his son? " said Schmidt, re- 
turning to Joyce. " They are where every good 
burgher should be to-day — with their commando. 
Well, niece, will you take my ofifer to go to Vrouw 
Andre? Make up your mind quickly; I have no 
time to waste ! " 

^^ No ; though I thank you for it. I must stay 
here till my father comes." 

Schmidt gathered up his bushy beard in one hand 
and twisted it meditatively, a habit he had when he 
was perplexed. 

He was a kindly man, with daughters of his own, 
and he felt sincerely sorry for this lonely girl. As 
for her father, that was a different matter altogether. 
John Granville had been regarded with suspicion ever 
since the break with England appeared inevitable, 
and the suspicion was amply confirmed by his hasty 
removal of his wife and family. 

Why had he been such a fool as to leave this girl 
behind, and arrange to come back to her? Schmidt 
thought impatiently, twisting his beard the other 
way for a change. It would go hard with Granville 
if he returned and, as was anticipated, for he had 
made no secret of his intention to remain neutral, 
he refused to fight. 
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'^ Suppose your father does not come back," he 
asked gruffly. 

^^ Not come back ! " Joyce cried, in quick alarm. 
^^ You have seen him, heard of him — something has 
happened!" 

^^ No. I have neither seen nor heard of him. I 
expected to find him here and summon him to join 



us." 



" But — he will not fight — he will take no part 
in the war; there is no ne^ — " Joyce began 
breathlessly. 

" There is need. Every able-bodied burgher will 
have to fight. If he refuses — " 

" Well? " 

** He will be imprisoned," Schmidt concluded 
grimly. He could not bring himself to tell the girl 
point blank that, in the event of refusal, her father 
would be shot like a dog. 

Joyce stared with agonized eyes at the bustling 
scene in the foreground, and then away to south- 
ward, where at any moment two moving spots might 
appear on the veldt, her father and Benj6, the black 
boy she had sent with the horses to meet him. That 
was evidently the direction the Boers meant to take. 

If she could only meet and warn him, but that was 
quite impossible. 

She came to a sudden resolution. 

" You have been very kind to me, Oom Jacob," 
she said, forcing herself to smile up at him ingra- 
tiatingly and to invest the familiar " Oom " with an 
almost affectionate inflection. '^ Promise me that if 
you meet my father — he is coming from the railway, 
as you know — you will be his friend. Send him 
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on to me for to-day. He will — he shall — join the 
commando later. I will answer for him, even if he 
will not answer for himself ! " 

Schmidt eyed her dubiously and shook his head. 

^' I can make no promises, niece. I would do much 
for you, for you 're a brave girl and a good one, but 
I cannot answer for the others. If .we meet him — " 

He turned and looked at the wagon and its escort, 
now some distance away ; then at the rest of the band, 
mounted and ready to start, waiting only for himself. 

** We will trek east,'* he exclaimed, with the air 
of one who had solved a problem. 'VThen if he 
comes, as you say, from the railway, we shall not 
meet him at all. So much I will do for you." 

Joyce caught his huge hairy hands and began to 
stammer her thanks; she knew the concession was 
a great one, in its way. 

" There, that 's enough, niece. I 've no more time 
to waste," he said roughly. "Ach! I should not 
have stayed idling here so long. Those boys have 
fired the kraal." 

He mounted hastily and rode forward, issuing or- 
ders which, though sullenly received^ were obeyed. 

A couple of Boers dashed after the wagon, and 
Joyce, watching intently, saw that, after a short 
altercation, its course was changed, and it lumbered 
away to eastward, gaining and following the route 
which the others had already taken. 

In a few minutes silence had again settled down 
over the homestead. The events of the past twelve 
hours might have been an evil dream, save for the 
untidy litter round the house, the procession fast 
diminishing in the distance, and nearer at hand the 
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burning kraal, from which heavy pungent clouds of 
smoke drifted towards the house. 

Joyce scarcely troubled to look at them. The 
firing of the kraal was a matter of no importance. 
If the blacks did return to find their huts demolished, 
it served them right for running away like the cowards 
they were. 

Fortunately for such peace of mind as she still 
possessed, she did not know that the roysterers who 
had done the mischief had thereupon ridden off in 
the direction originally decided on, and, ignorant of 
Schmidt's hasty change of route, were well on their 
way, though hidden from her sight by a rounded 
kopje. 

The veldt hereabout had many of the character- 
istics of the Sussex downs, a series of huge undula- 
tions, bare rounded hills, and deep valleys or kloofs, 
cleared and cultivated near at hand, more or less 
covered with bush and intersected with rough tracks 
beyond. 

Looking in one direction, that in which she hoped 
to see her father and Benje appear presently, any 
one could be seen approaching for two or three miles, 
just as one could distinguish figures on the sky line 
at an almost incredible distance, while in the other 
directions people were lost to sight immediately if 
they kept to the kloofs, as did these reckless horse- 
men who galloped on ahead, hoping to escape a 
reprimand from their commandant. 

Joyce stood watching till the last straggler was 
out of sight, and then called to Lalele, who, recov- 
ering her courage now that the coast was clear, had 
already started to tidy up. 
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" I am going to meet the baas/' Joyce said. ** You 
must stay at home — no, you cannot come i^th me. 
Do as I tell you. Rain? " as the dumb girl pointed 
to the clouds. ^^ Nonsense ; if the rain does come, 
it won't hurt me. You needn't be frightened. If 
the Boers should come back — and it 's not very likely ^.. 
they will — you can hide. They 'U see the place is ' ' 
deserted and they won't stay long." 

She felt that her heart would break or she would 
go mad if she had to stay there, watching and wait- 
ing; and it was impossible for her to find relief in 
helping Lalele to put the house straight, as Mamie ' 
might have done in like case. 

She must be on the move, and she must be alone. 
Even Lalele's mute presence would have irritated her 
strained nerves almost beyond endurance. 

She started briskly enough, though she was by 
no means a good walker. The morning was close 
and heavy, the sky lowering. There would certainly 
be rain, probably a thunderstorm erelong, but for 
that Joyce cared not a whit. She had been out in 
many a storm before — the swift, terrific South 
African storms — but Nature, even in her angry 
moods, had no terrors for Joyce Granville. 

She tramped on steadily, doggedly, for three miles 
or so, and still there was no sign of the travellers. 
At length she caught sight of something moving at 
a little distance on her left, half a mile or so away. 
She saw almost instantly that it was a riderless 
horse; and she drew her breath quickly as she 
watched it for a moment and then went towards 
it. There was no other living creature in sight, 
save two or three of the big aasvogels — the veldt 
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vultures — winging their way swiftly and steadily 
southwards. 

The animal was moving about, grazing. As she 
drew near, with a sinking heart, she recognized it as 
one of the horses she had sent to meet her father, 
that which Benj^, the black boy, had ridden. 

She called to it softly, and the beast looked up, 
and started oS at an ambling trot. Clearly there 
was no one else in the vicinity. She called again, 
more loudly, and whistled shrilly — a whistle that all 
the horses at Fairfontein knew and that this one evi- 
dently recognized, for at the second repetition he 
stopped, turned, stayed for a minute or two, moving 
his head uneasily from side to side and eyeing her 
as she walked steadily towards him. Then he ambled 
forward to meet her. 

He seemed to be just cooling down after a hard 
gallop. His coat was still wet with sweat, and his 
shoulders, the reins, the saddle itself, were all spat- 
tered with blood. Joyce felt sick as she saw it. For 
a moment the whole world spun dizzily round her, 
but she managed to beat back the horrible faintness 
that assailed her and to speak to the poor brute 
gently and reassuringly as he muzzled at her hand. 

If only he could speak and tell her what had hap- 
pened! Was that Benj^'s blood or — her father's? 
It had not long been shed ; it was scarcely dry ; some 
of it stained her handkerchief as she shudderingly 
wiped the saddle and cUmbed up into it. Since she 
had found the horse, she would ride on now. What 
more would she find? 

Even in her desper^^e^lCS^^j^'dtie^iid not urge the 
poor beast, knowum th^l he was aly^l^^exhausted. 
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If he had started from the railway that morning, 
he had done nearly thirty miles, irrespective of the 
distance he might have galloped after his rider fell; 
but still he made a fair pace. 

She kept an eager look-out, every sense on the 
alert. Soon she saw the marks of horses' hoofs on 
the track. There had been rain the day before, and 
here and there the ground was still soft. Several 
mounted men had come this way recently, striking 
into the track from the left. She cast a vindictive 
look over the veldt to eastward. Had Jacob Schmidt 
broken his word, after all, and sent some of his men 
to intercept her father? It looked like it. 

More of the sinister aasvogels drifted past her, 
by twos and threes. A few big drops of rain fell, 
and there was a warning growl of thunder behind 
her. Then there was a flash of lightning, the growl 
deepened to a roar, and the rain came down with a 
rush. 

Joyce scarcely knew that the storm had come at 
last. Just in front of her there was a whirr of black 
wings, a chorus of discordant cries, and, as the horse 
shied and stopped short, snorting and shivering, she 
knew she had found what she sought. 

She slipped from the saddle and stared with dry 
eyes at a huddled heap almost at her feet, Benje — 
or all that remained of him. There was another 
heap at a little distance, overshadowed by a canopy 
of black wings, as the aasvogels rose, protesting 
loudly, disturbed at the very beginning of their feast. 

Joyce stumbled forward, screaming inarticulately, 
and the sullen birds flapped away, to settle at a safe 
distance and watch and wait. 
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She did not need to look at the white, disfigured 
face, though she did look at it. She knew — she 
seemed to have known ever since she set out on her 
quest — was it a couple of hours ago or a whole 
lifetime? — that she would find him — thus. 

It was her father. 

Her cries ceased as she looked at him. The face 
was dreadful — he had been shot in the forehead — 
but it was still recognizable, and, despite all dis- 
figurement, it was peaceful, too. The firm lips were 
set in a smile. 

For a minute more she stood there gazing at him ; 
then she slipped down on the earth, lifted the heavy 
head to her lap, and laid her hands over the dead, 
dreadful face, to shield it, to hide it. There was 
nothing else that she could do, nothing else. 
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CHAPTER IX 

" CONCEIT UPON HEE FATHEE ** 

THE storm raged over her. The warm tropical 
rain drenched her to the skin. For a time the 
lightning flashed and the thunder crashed almost 
incessantly, then less frequently, and at last the sky 
cleared and the sim shone, bright and hot, drawing 
up palpable steam from the sodden earth and the 
girPs saturated clothing. 

But Joyce sat like a creature in a trance, as ob- 
livious to the sunshine as to the storm. Through 
those long hours the world did not exist for her. 
She was alone in a vast void, alone with her dead. 

There was fighting and clangor near at hand, 
where the vultures disputed over their hideous feast. 
Presently all that were not full-gorged and many 
new arrivals congregated round her; some, bolder 
than the others, deceived by her absolute stillness, 
ventured quite near. Then instinctively she waved 
her arms to frighten them off and screamed at them 
— a hoarse weird scream that sounded like nothing 
human, and that was echoed mockingly from a kopje 
near. 

Once she laughed aloud — the swift retreat of the 
horrible birds was so grotesque and undignified that 
it appealed to some sense of humor in her distraught 
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brain — and the mirthless laugh was faithfully re- 
peated by the uncanny echo. 

During the storm the frightened horse plunged 
about, starting oS now and then in a series of short 
frenzied gallops, but never going far away, and, 
when all was quiet again, he ambled up and stood 
patiently with drooping head near his young mis- 
tress. If she had called him, he would have come 
to her, in spite of his terror of the corpse she 
guarded, but she never even knew that the poor beast 
was there. 

At last a sound broke the stillness, the monotonous 
thud of a horse's hoofs. The other horse raised its 
head, snu£Fed the air inquisitively, ambled away for 
a few paces, and then halted again. Joyce neither 
spoke nor moved until the approaching horseman 
pulled up with a jerk, and after an instant's 
horrified pause dismounted and stood over her, 
exclaiming: 

** My God! Joyce! What is this? How came 
you here? " 

It was Chris Andr^. She knew that much, and 
she looked at him calmly and answered quite quietly. 

** They have shot father. He is dead. I found 
him." 

The expression, or rather the want of expression, 
on her white face appalled him. 

** Who shot him? How did you find him? Joyce, 
dear old girl, don't look at me like that ! " 

She drew her brows together in a slight puzzled 
frown, and said again, raising her voice a little, like 
a child who repeats a well-learned lesson to an in- 
attentive hearer: 
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*^ They have shot father* He is dead. I found 
him.'' 

Then, as Chris, 'seeing how it was with her, bent 
over the body and tried gently to move the heavy 
head from her lap, preparatory to lifting her from 
the ground, her manner changed. 

" No, no ! " she cried fiercely. " You sha'n't touch 
him. None of you shall touch him. Is n't it enough 
that you have killed him among you? " 

He caught her hands and held them fast, though 
she shrank from him and tried to wrench them 
away. 

" Joyce dear, you must listen to me. I had noth- 
ing to do with it, you know that. I 've come to help 
you. I heard you were alone, got a few hours' 
leave, and came straight to you." 

That leave had been difficult to obtain, though 
he did not tell her so. The commando to which he 
was attached had been joined by that headed by 
Jacob Schmidt, from whom he learnt what had 
befallen at Fairfontein. 

Of John Granville's murder Schmidt of course 
knew nothing. The young ruffians who perpetrated 
it had not yet rejoined their troop, and Schmidt 
was vowing vengeance on them for their breach of 
discipline in firing the kraal and then taking them- 
selves oS without waiting for formal marching 
orders. 

^^ Whoever has done this shall be brought to ac- 
count," Chris continued passionately, kneeling beside 
the dead man, his heart hot within him as he gazed 
at the disfigured face. " I shall find him — or them 
'. — there must have been more than one — and they 
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shall answer for it! Before Gk>d they shall! But 
we can do nothing for him now. You must come 
away, Joyce — come with me.** 

Once more he tried to raise her, but she threw 
herself on her father's body shrieking. 

" No, no, I won't leave him. How dare you tell 
me to leave him here — with — those!" 

Chris shuddered as he looked darkly at the aas- 
vogels that had flapped away at his advent, but 
settled again at a safe distance, watching and 
waiting. 

His first intention had been to ride to Fairfontein, 
and, if he found Joyce there, to insist on taking 
her to his mother, whether John Granville had re- 
turned or not; but now he saw at once that she 
was physically unfit for the long ride, even if he 
could have forced her to leave the poor corpse un- 
buried there. That idea was almost as repugnant 
to him as it was to herself; and there were no 
means whereby he might dig a shallow grave. Here- 
about there were not even loose stones that might 
be gathered and heaped together as a covering. 

He must take her and the body back to Fairfon- 
tein. It was the only possible plan. It was but a 
few miles, five or six at the most, and they would 
arrive by sundown. Afterwards he must make what 
arrangements he could. 

Meanwhile, for her own sake, he was forced to 
deal sternly, almost roughly, with her. 

** Come, do as I tell you, Joyce," he said per- 
emptorily, lifting her by main force. **We are 
going to take your father home — you and I to- 
gether. Do you understand? This is no time for 
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hysterics. If you will not help me, I can do 
nothing/' 

He was thankful to see that his words and tone 
had some effect. She stood up and looked about 
her with a dazed air. 

" Yes, we '11 go home, but we must carry father. 
He can't ride, you know. They shot him — dead — 
but I found him." 

Her sudden frenzy had passed as quickly as it 
came, and she again spoke in the gentle childish way 
that was so imnatural and so infinitely pathetic. 

Chris responded instantly to this change of mood. 

" Yes, yes, dear, I know," he said soothingly. 
" You stay here like a good girl and keep guard 
over him, while I catch your horse. Do you think 
you will be able to ride? It 's such a little way. 
I '11 bring your father." 

"Ride? Of course I can ride," she answered, 
with a touch of petulance. 

He secured the horse without much difficulty, and 
helped her into the saddle. 

She seemed to gain a little strength as she braced 
her feet in the stirrups, and arranged her habit as 
well as she could. It was by no means the first time 
she had ridden astride on a man's saddle. 

" I 'm quite ready. You can lift father up in 
front of me," she said in almost a matter-of-fact 
tone. 

" Nonsense ! " he answered sharply. ** Your horse 
is done up already. He 's only just about equal to 
your weight." 

He was thankful that she accepted his dedsion 
without protest. 
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It was no easy matter to heave the stiff, ghastly 
burden up on his own horse, which began to fret 
and sweat nervously, but he managed to do it, with 
some assistance from Joyce, who ranged up along- 
side and helped him in silence. He was relieved to 
find she still had strength and nerve enough to do it. 

He often glanced uneasily at her as they rode 
slowly forward in silence. Her face was set like a 
white mask; her great dark eyes stared blankly in 
front of her. She managed to keep her balance, as 
if by instinct, and the horse needed no guidance. He 
knew who was on him and that he was bound for 
home at last. 

Chris thought and hoped that she had lapsed into 
a semi-unconscious state. He was never more thank- 
ful in his life than when they drew near to the house, 
and Lalele rushed to meet him. For hours she had 
been watching in a state of horrible anxiety, though 
she dared not disobey orders and follow Joyce. 

She uttered her weird inarticulate cry as she saw 
the burden Chris was painfully supporting, and he 
shouted hastily to her to keep silence and come and 
help her mistress. 

Joyce took no notice of the cry or of Lalele. She 
sat quite still as the black girl ran to her side, fol- 
lowed by Chris, as soon as he had dismounted and 
lowered his burden to the earth. 

" We 're at home, dear old girl," he said with an 
affectation of cheeriness. " Let me help you down." 

As he put him arm round her, she started, shiv- 
ered, swayed forward towards him, and fell, a dead 
weight, on his shoulder. 

Between them he and Lalele carried her into the 
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house, and laid her on her bed, where the black girl 
began chafing her cold hands and crooning over her. 
He left them together and went in search of some 
brandy, unsuccessfully. Though Schmidt had seen 
that his men left some provisions, the cellar had 
been entirely depleted. He found a little whiskey at 
last in a comer of the dining-room cupboard, and 
hurried to the bedroom with it. 

Joyce still lay in a state of stupor, but Lsdele, 
who was quite self-possessed again and equal to the 
emergency, had already partially undressed her, cov- 
ered her warmly, and brought a hot-water bottle for 
her feet. 

She stirred, moaned a little, and opened her eyes 
as they raised her head and gave her some of the 
whiskey. It revived her, for her ghastly face took 
on a somewhat more natural hue, and she sank back 
on the pillows, seeming to fall asleep. Lalele signed 
to him to leave them, assuring him in her expressive 
pantomime that it would be best to let her sleep if 
she could; so he went out dejectedly, to attack the 
task that must be executed at once. 

A hasty examination proved that his first suspi- 
cion was true. Poor John Granville had not been 
murdered by one man. There were three bullet 
wounds in the chest besides that through the fore- 
head. His pockets were empty, but they had taken 
none of his clothes. The time had not yet come 
when the Boers were fain to strip their prisoners 
and the dead — their own dead as well as the Eng- 
lish — in order to clothe themselves. 

Chris could well guess how the tragedy had oc- 
curred. He had learned some surprising facts as to 
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lus countrymen'^ state of mind during the last few 
days. He had found them in grim, deadly earnest, 
men who would accept no compromise, and who had 
decided that every one not with them was against 
them. Doubtless the men who had shot John Gran- 
ville considered the act a justifiable execution, not a 
murder. 

He reverently str€dghtened the poor stiff limbs as 
well as he could, and then started to dig the grave. 
Lalek joined him after a time, signified that Joyce 
was still asleep, and set to work to help him. The 
sun soon set and they completed their task in dark- 
ness. When all was over, Chris sent the black girl 
back to the house, and knelt for a minute or two 
beside the new-made grave. He would have said a 
prayer, as much of the burial service as he could 
remember, but the only words that would come to 
his mind were those of the Psalm John Granville had 
read aloud in the camp firelight, on that last night 
when they were all together. 

** God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble. . . • Come behold the works of the 
Lord, what desolation He hath made in the earth." 

Desolation indeed, and yet only a foretaste of the 
desolation to come; but desolation made by man, 
not by God, he decided bitterly, even while he was 
muttering the words! 

A ray of light gleamed on him, as Lalele came 
across the stoep, carrying a candle and beckoning 
him. 

He rose and stumbled towards her. Finger on lip, 
she motioned him to follow her into the kitchen, 
where she had water ready for him to wash, and 
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food and coffee prepared, and then stole away again. 
Hitherto he had always thought of the dumb girl 
as a more or less half-witted creature, especially 
since her escapade at the railway depot the other 
day; but now he regarded her quiet capability in 
this emergency with amazed respect. 

He realized at last that he was dead tired, after 
the longest and most trying day he had ever spent, 
but, the meal over, he felt refreshed and bethought 
him of the horses. He went out to look after them, 
and found that Lalele had forestalled him. She 
had already tended the poor brutes, and gathered 
together sufficient of the scattered fodder left by 
the Boers to make them a meal. 

He commended her heartily, and Lalele showed her 
white teeth in an appreciative grin. 

Lalele really was something of a philosopher in her 
way. The poor kind baas who had been like a father 
to her and her people was dead, that was true ; but 
Miss Joyce had come back safely, and here was baas 
Chris to take care of them, so things might be worse. 
She evidently took it for granted that he would re- 
main for the night. He explained to her that he 
had decided to wait until Joyce woke, and then, if 
she seemed strong enough for the ride, to take her 
to his mother and leave her in her care. Lalele 
herself must follow on foot. She understood per- 
fectly, and nodded her approval. 

He would sit on the stoep, where she had already 
deposited his saddle and rifle, and she must call him 
the instant her mistress woke. She beckoned him 
to the room again to have a look at the invalid. 
Joyce was still fast asleep, breathing deeply but 
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regularly, and there was a faint tinge of color in 
her cheeks. 

So far so good! He went back to the stoep and 
sat there, watching the vivid stars that spangled 
the dark velvet of the sky and brooding over the 
situation. He scarcely spared a thought for his own 
plight, though his leave was up at daybreak and he 
knew perfectly well that if he overstayed it he would, 
in all probability, be treated as a deserter and suffer 
the same fate that had befallen John Granville. His 
mind and heart were full of passionate pity for his 
old playmate in this tragedy that had come so swiftly 
upon her. He never considered that she had, in a 
way, brought it on herself by refusing to go south 
with the others. 

Where were they? Where was Mamie? In safety 
doubtless, thank God! John Granville would not 
have left them till he was assured of that. What 
would they say when they got the news? He must 
write as soon as possible, but would the letter get 
through? It was very doubtful. 

He tried to think of Mamie, his sweetheart, but 
in some queer manner she seemed to belong to an- 
other existence, vague, dream-like, lived long ago, 
though it was little more than a week since he parted 
from her. 

Everything to-night appeared unreal. The house 
itself, once so familiar and filled with happy life, 
was strange, ghostlike. The silence that brooded 
over it was awe-inspiring. 

How long he sat there before he fell fast asleep 
in his chair he never knew. At length a slight sound 
disturbed him, then a light glared in his eyes, and. 
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as he started upt half awake, he was seized and held 
firmly. 

*^ Lalele? " he stammered, and stood for a minute, 
blinking stupidly, and trying to recollect where he 
was and understand what had happened. 

Lalele was not there, but the stoep was crowded 
with dusky figures, that looked huge and sinister in 
the fiare of a torch held by one of them. The blacks 
had come back then, but — these were not the laborers 
and servants who had run away; these were war- 
riors, each carrying a hide shield and a bundle of 
assegais, some few armed with guns. A muscu- 
lar savage held him on either side by arm and 
shoulder. He was helpless as a child under thar 
hands, as he realized after a futile struggle for 
freedom. 

He uttered indignant questions and remonstrances 
in the lingtui franca^ a mixture of Dutch or English 
and native words, which they seemed to understand, 
though they answered him in a Bantu dialect, of 
which only about one word in ten was intelligible 
to him; and, before he well realized what had hap- 
pened, he found himself bound firmly, hand and foot, 
to the nearest of the stoep posts. 

There his captors left him for a time, with one 
of their number on guard. 

Once or twice he shouted for Joyce and Lalele, 
but there was no reply, though he was certain he 
heard Joyce speaking somewhere near at hand, in 
quiet, authoritative tones, that reassured him to a 
certain extent, as far as she was concerned; 

He guessed rightly that these savages, like most 
of Jolm Granville's laborers and servants, belonged 
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to the large, semi-independent tribe in the heart of 
the Zoutpansberg district, where, in the chiers kraal, 
Joyce Granville had been bom. Doubtless the fugi- 
tives had fled there, probably sending runners on 
before, and the fighting men had come down to help, 
and not to molest, the girl whom they regarded with 
almost superstitious reverence. Probably, almost cer- 
tainly, that uncanny old creature, Umkala, was with 
them. 

Anyhow the expedition was a plucky one, since 
for all they knew they might have encountered a 
Boer commando. 

He wished he could see what was going on, but 
his back was towards the house and he could not 
turn his head. They made little noise, beyond the 
constant soft pad of many naked feet going to and 
fro, and a low murmur of guttural voices. 

At last several of the blacks, whom he judged to 
be the same who had made him prisoner, returned, 
released him, and, again holding him firmly, marched 
him along the stoep. He understood them to say 
that " she '' had sent for him, and " she " of course 
could mean only Joyce. 

A bright light issued through the open window 
of the drawing-room, and a strange sight met his 
eyes as his captors hustled him into the room and 
brought him to a standstill. 

The room was crowded with armed blacks, who 
stood around in a silent semicircle. In the centre, 
seated in her barbaric chair, was Joyce, fully dressed 
in out-door attire. On the floor beside her crouched 
the witch doctor, Umkala, in his grotesque trap- 
pings, his string of divining bones lying in front of 
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him. Behind the chair stood Lalele, her comely 
black face convulsed with sorrow and anxiety. 

She caught Chris Andre's eyes and gesticulated 
earnestly, pointing to her mistress, then to her own 
head, then clasping her hands in supplication, finally 
pointing at him, and standing rigid, her eyes full 
of agonized entreaty. The whole pantomime occu- 
pied only a few seconds, but he understood its im- 
port perfectly; that Joyce was out of her mind, 
and that he, Chris, must make no resistance. 

The first part of the message was superfiuous. 
The moment he looked at Joyce he saw what had 
happened. Though her physical strength was par- 
tially restored — unless indeed the quivering energy 
that animated her slight figure marked the first stage 
of fever — the terrible experiences of the last few 
hours had utterly unhinged her mind. For the time 
being, at least, she was insane. Her face was white 
as chalk, save for a red spot that burned on either 
cheek; her dark eyes were wide, wild, and brilliant. 

She looked full at Chris, a hostile stare with no 
gleam of recognition in it, though she knew his 
name, as her first words proved. 

" Well, Christian Andre, you who killed my father, 
what have you to say for yourself? '* she asked, in 
a high unnatural voice, speaking in the tael. 

He answered soothingly and in English. 

"You are wrong, Joyce; I did not kill him. I 
had nothing to do with it. Don't you remember, 
dear, how I found you and him and brought you 
home? '* 

For a moment he thought his words had some 
effect. She knitted her brows and leaned forward. 
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gazing at him intently as if trying to catch some 
fugitive gleam of recollection. Then she sat upright 
again and brought her right hand sharply down on 
the chair arm. 

" You lie ! You killed him, you and your country- 
men," she said vehemently. " And you shall answer 
for it, before God you shall ! " 

The last words were an echo of his own spoken 
a few hours before; she even gave them the same 
intonation. 

** You are talking foolishly, Joyce," he answered, 
still quietly, but as sternly and emphatically as pos- 
sible. " Think again, dear. I am your old friend 
Chris, who loves you and whom you love. I came 
to help you, and brought you home here to rest. 
Now that you are better you are coming home with 
me to my mother. She is ill and lonely, and she 
wants you, Joy. Tell your people to release me 
and go back to their kraals. You do not need them 
now. They come too late. You and I will go away 
together.'* 

She listened attentively, still regarding him with 
that earnest expression of perplexity. But he hoped 
the meaning of his speech had penetrated to her be- 
clouded brain, especially when she rose and came 
slowly towards him, sajring in English: 

" Is it really you, Chris? You 've been away such 
a long time. I thought you were never coming back, 
and such a lot has happened. Why are you holding 
him? Let him go ! " 

This in Bantu to his guards, who instantly re- 
leased him, but stood where they were, awaiting her 
further orders; 
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He took her hands and drew her gently to him, 
putting one arm protectingly round her. 

^^ I came as soon as I could, Joy. I 've been here 
a long time, only the blacks tied me up and would n't 
let me see you," he said, still endeavoring to humor 
her. "Tell them to go now, there's a good girl. 
I can't speak their lingo, and if I could, they 
wouldn't obey me as they would you. Then come 
with me. There 's no time to lose. As soon as you 
are able, you shall go to England to join your mother 
and Mamie. Think how anxious they '11 — " 

A shriek from Joyce interrupted him. She was 
staring, with dilated eyes, at certain stains on his 
coat, acquired during that ghastly ride — stains 
dried and caked now, but ugly and unmistakable. 

" You did kill him ; there 's blood on you now ! " 
she cried, pushing him from her with all her force, 
whereupon he was instantly seized and held again. 

Her face changed once more to the expression 
of white implacable hostility it had shown when he 
first entered the room ; and there was a dead silence 
as she slowly retraced her steps and seated herself 
on her throne-like chair again. Chris felt instinc- 
tively that it would be wiser for him not to attempt 
any further remonstrance; he could only wait and 
see what she would do next. He knew she was not 
accountable either for her words or actions just 
now, and he knew also that his life hung by a thread. 
She had only to give the order and the Uacks would 
fall on him instantly. 

Intervention came from an unexpected quarter* 
Umkala, the witch doctor, had remained all this 
time huddled up osi the floor, motionless but watdi* 
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ful. Now he suddenly addressed the girl, but with- 
out looking at her. She answered him in an im- 
perious tone, and a brief argument ensued, the pur- 
port of which Chris would almost have given his 
slender chance of life to know. At length the witch 
doctor raised his voice in a weird howl, whereupon 
the attendant blacks, save those who held Chris se- 
cure, commenced stamping their feet and clashing 
their weapons. 

The scene that followed was practically a repe- 
tition of that which occurred in the moonlight less 
than a month ago. Chris watched Umkala's crouch- 
ing and contortions with fascinated eyes. He loathed 
the horrible, uncanny-looking creature, and yet he 
had more than a suspicion that, for some inexplic- 
able reason, the manifestation was favorable to him. 

At last the bones were whirled aloft, and fell, not 
at Chris Andre's feet — if they had, his life would 
not have been worth a moment's purchase — but at 
the opposite side of the semicircle. 

For a few seconds Umkala lay flat, writhing and 
moaning; then he wriggled to the bones, secured 
them, returned to his first position beside Joyce, ex- 
hibited them to her, spoke a few words, and finally 
collapsed in a limp, grotesque heap, as if his strength 
was utterly spent. 

Then Joyce spoke, in the tael once more. 

" Christian Andr6, you deserve to die, but I spare 
your life, if you leave here at once. My people will 
give you your horse. Go ! " 

" Joyce, I can't leave you like this — " he began 
desperately, but she checked him with an imperative 
gesture. 
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** Go, or it will be worse for you." 

Her next words were evidently an order; for his 
guards dragged him away, and the others closed up 
behind and followed. 

He glanced back and had one more glimpse of her, 
sitting upright in her chair, staring fixedly in front 
of her, the leopard mask grinning above her head. 
That was the last he saw of Joyce Granville for 
many a long day. 

His horse was brought up and the saddle pro- 
duced. The blacks released him, but stood round in 
a close, serried ring while he saddled and mounted. 
Some one came running across the stoep and pushed 
through the blacks, elbowing them aside as if they 
were so many children. It was Lalele, who caught 
the bridle, turned the horse's head southward, and 
thrust out her right hand with a vehement gesture, 
imploring him, as he thought, to ride away at once. 

"What will become of her, Lalele?*' he asked 
desperately. " I must try to get help and come 
back to fetch her.'' 

Even as he spoke he knew there was no hope of 
raising a rescue party. The Boers had other work 
in hand than to risk a brush with the blacks for the 
sake of a crazy English girl who had put herself 
under their protection. 

But Lalele negatived the suggestion promptly, by 
shaking her head vigorously. She pointed back to 
the house, then to herself, nodded as if to assure him 
she had no fear either for herself or for her mis- 
tress, and finally repeated her first gesture, even 
more urgently as the blacks grew impatient at the 
delay and muttered among themselves, dosing threat- 
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eningly around him. There was nothing for it but 
to obey and ride away. Resistance would have been 
worse than useless, even if he had had his rifle. He 
had demanded it, but the blacks took no manner of 
notice of the request; possibly they did not under- 
stand it. He still had his revolver, but that also was 
useless under the circumstances. He was absolutely 
outnumbered, and to show fight would only occasion 
imnecessary bloodshed without helping Joyce in the 
least. 

For his own safety he cared not a jot; it was of 
her he thought, and to ride away and leave her like 
this was the hardest thing he had ever been called 
upon to do. 

He caught Lalcle's hand in a parting grip. 

^^ Take care of her as well as you can," he said 
hoarsely. " God bless you, Lalele ; you 're a brave, 
good girl." 

The blacks followed him for a short distance, but 
made no attempt to molest him; and presently, to 
his relief, they fell back and presumably returned. 

When he thought himself alone, he pulled up, 
turned, and sat motionless, watching the house. 

In the light that streamed from the windows he 
could see, even at this distance, much that was going 
on. The blacks were swarming in and out like ants 
about an ant-hill. They were evidently removing 
things from the house. Two objects, carried shoul- 
der-high, he easily recognized as they were silhouetted 
for a moment against the light — the two chairs 
of ceremony that had been made for Joyce and her 
father by the artisans of this very tribe. 

Once or twice he saw Lalele's white dress as she 
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passed in and out ; then the silhouette of a horse and 
rider, Joyce herself, which passed into the darkness 
beyond almost at once, but he thought he had a 
glimpse of something white moving away from the 
house, northeast, and guessed that it was the faith- 
ful black girl walking beside her mistress; guessed 
also that Joyce, mad though she undoubtedly was 
at the moment, had adopted the wisest course, all 
things considered, and was going to take refuge with 
the people among whom she was bom. 

He felt certain that his conjecture was correct as 
the black figures became fewer, and then one by one 
the lights were extinguished, and all became dark 
and silent. 

He wondered who had put out the lights, not know- 
ing that Chaka and several of the other servants had 
returned with the fighting men, Chaka no longer 
wearing his neat white knickers and jacket, but com- 
fortably attired in his native sporran and leg tufts. 
Chaka, being a cautious inclividual, had deemed it 
prudent to keep in the background while Chris Andr£ 
was on the scene. He had no intention of encoun* 
tering the wrath of baas Chris at some future time. 

Chris was minded to ride back and see if the house 
were really deserted and Joyce really gone, but 
common-sense told him that he could do no good. 

" My poor Joyce — God help her,'* he thought 
compassionately, as at last he roused himself and 
rode away southward into the darkness. 



CHAPTER X 

THE FUGITIVES 

OF the strange and terrible events happening at 
Fairfontein, the fugitives, Mrs. Granville and 
her children^ were of course in ignorance; happily 
for them, as the journey in itself was sufficiently 
distressing. 

By the time they reached Pretoria Mrs. Granville 
had discovered that this hastily arranged expedition 
was no mere trip of combined business and pleasure, 
but a hurried flight; though it was only when they 
came to Johannesburg and the train was invaded 
by a frantic mob of refugees, that her placid mind 
realized the imminence of the danger. 

From that point onward the journey was like a 
nightmare. Perhaps it was well that the extreme 
physical discomfort they endured — huddled together, 
one on the top of another, with scarce breathing 
space, as the train rushed southward, jolting through 
the heat and dust — prevented them from talking, 
or even thinking, coherently. As it was they were 
far better off than thousands who were flying from 
the Rand, in filthy open trucks, wherein men, women, 
and little children were packed like herrings in a 
barrel, many of them to die on the way of terror, 
privation, and exposure. 
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John Granville accompanied them only as far as 
Naauwpoort, where he saw them en route for De Aar. 
Here, in Cape Colony, they were safe, for the pres- 
ent at any rate; and, once at Cape Town, they 
would be comfortable, even if, as seemed probable, 
they might have to wait some days before they could 
embark for England. 

Mrs. Granville tried hard to persuade her husband 
to remain with them until they reached Cape Town 
at least, and, if Joyce had been there, she might 
have prevailed. Fairfontein was dear to him, but, 
after all, his wife and children were dearer. Still, 
as Joyce was left behind, he was keenly anxious to 
go back to her. 

His parting words were cheerily spoken. 
" Don't worry more than you can help, darling, 
even if you don't hear anything from us for a long 
time. We shall be all right. If it really comes to 
fighting — and the storm may blow over even now 
— Joy and I will trek, to Rhodesia perhaps. The 
Stewarts are off already and we can join them, or 
we '11 go north to our own people — " 

" I wish we had all gone north,'* sobbed Mrs. 
Granville; a wish she often reiterated in days to 
come, when civilized England seemed cold and strange 
and unfriendly, and she thought of the royal wel- 
come that would have awaited them at the chiefs 
kraal among the mountains, where, as in the days 
long ago, they could have lived in peace and security, 
enduring bravely and cheerfully all the hardships 
incident to a savage, primitive mode of life, since 
they would all have been together. 

Perhaps John Granville also wished for a moment 
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that he had adopted that course, although his 
common-sense told him that he had acted for the 
best. As he stood on the platform at Naauwpoort 
watching the train till it was out of sight, he knew 
in his heart that he had parted forever from his 
loved ones, so far as this life is concerned. He was 
confident that his own inward foreboding and Um- 
kala's mute prophecy would be justified erelong; 
and, supposing they all had trekked north together, 
what would have been the ultimate fate of the others 
after his death, stranded in the wilderness, cut off 
from their own race, perhaps for an indefinite time? 

No, it was right that they should go to England. 
At least they would be within touch of kinsfolk 
there, for both he and his wife had always kept up 
a desultory correspondence with their relations, and 
now he had written to his own sisters in Warwick- 
shire and to Mrs. Granville's only brother at Chel- 
tenham, and had bidden her cable to the latter from 
Madeira, giving the date of her arrival. Surely 
under the circumstances he would go down to Ply- 
mouth to welcome her and her children to England. 

Then, even if the worst came to the worst and 
Fairfontein was lost, they would not starve. For 
some years now he had been realizing as much capi- 
tal as he could, and transferring it, as a precau- 
tionary measure, to English investments that were 
reckoned safe. It was not a large amount, only a 
few thousand pounds all told, but it would at least 
secure them a small and certain income till, if ever, 
good times came round again. 

By the time they reached Cape Town, Mrs. Gran- 
ville was quite worn out, and Babs, never a strong 
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child, was actually ill. Even Mamie and the twins, 
robust and high-spirited as they were, felt the eiffects 
of that long and dreadful journey, and were more 
limp and dejected than they had ever been before 
in the course of their joyous young lives. 

Cape Town was in a state of seething commotion, 
with every hotel and boarding-house crammed; but 
that did not matter to the Granvilles, who went 
straight to the convent, where they were received 
with open arms and most hospitably entertained. 

"But where is the Joyce?'' asked the Reverend 
Mother, after she had embraced each member of the 
forlorn little party. 

" She would not come with us," Mrs. Granville 
explained tearfully. " She insisted on staying be- 
hind with her father ; and when we started I had n't 
the least idea that there was any danger, or I should 
have made her come with us." 

A faint smile flickered across the Reverend Mother's 
serene face, and Sister Marie, who was present, 
emitted a curious sound, something between a snort 
and a cough. They both knew Joyce of old, better 
than her own mother knew her, and they knew that, 
if Joyce had once decided on a course of action, no 
amoimt of pressure would induce her to deviate from 
it, certainly none that gentle, placid Mrs. Granville 
could exert. 

" Joyce was always self-willed," said the Reverend 
Mother gently. " Also she is devotedly attached to 
her father. Do not grieve or distress yourself about 
her — about them, my child. She and your husband 
are in the care of the good God, as we all are, and 
He will guard them, wherever they may be. Now 
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you are quite worn out ; you must go to bed at once, 
and so must the little one," she added, stooping to 
touch Bab's tiny white face with a gentle forefinger. 

In that haven of rest and peace they remained for 
nearly three weeks. Mr. Granville had telegraphed 
from Pretoria to secure berths for them on an out- 
going steamer, but none was available till towards 
the end of October. Meanwhile not a word came 
from him or from Joyce, though there was plenty 
of other news, momentous enough, but reassuring in 
a way, since the commencement of hostilities was 
followed by the British victories of Talana and 
Elandslaagte. 

Therefore things appeared a little more promising 
by the time the refugees embarked. 

** It will all be over in a few weeks' time," was the 
optimistic opinion of every one on board the mail 
steamer, from the captain downward ; and they fully 
expected good news to greet them at Madeira. To 
Mrs. Granville ** good news " meant a message from 
her husband, though indeed the poor soul was scarcely 
capable of feeling either hope or fear, for she was 
absolutely prostrated with seasickness most of the 
time, as was the unfortunate Babs. Lorna and 
Toodles were rather luckier and suffered only during 
the first three days, while Mamie escaped altogether, 
and would have enjoyed the voyage thoroughly under 
happier conditions. Indeed, as things were, she got 
a fair amount of enjoyment out of it, for in the 
intervals of attendance on her suffering mother and 
sisters, she managed to have a pretty good time, 
enlivened by innocent, pleasurable flirtations with the 
first o£Scer and the doctor. Not that she was heart- 
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less, or in the very least disloyal to Chris. She was 
merely a healthy young creature, essentially practi- 
cal and unimaginative. If she could have done any 
good by worrying and fretting, she would have wor- 
ried and fretted as much as any one. 

^What is the good of pulling a long face and 
being doleful on * spec,' when you don't know there 's 
any real occasion to be doleful at all? " she would 
ask pertinently. ** My motto is ^ take things as they 
come and make the best of them,' and if there's a 
better one I should just like to hear it! " 

She was assiduous in her attention on the invalids, 
thereby earning the esteem of the overworked stew- 
ardesses, but her sympathy was not devoid of that 
contemptuous impatience with which those lucky per- 
sons who have never experienced sea-sickness — or 
toothache — usually regard their less fortunate fel- 
low creatures. 

She really believed her mother need not have been 
so ill if she would only have tried " to pull herself 
together, eat something, and leave off worrying," 
though she had sufficient consideration to keep that 
opinion to herself. 

But the news that awaited them at Madeira dashed 
even Mamie's high spirits. There was none of their 
father and sister and no private message of any 
kind, for the cables were reserved for official des- 
patches. Such tidings as were known were gloomy 
enough, since they included the disaster at Nichol- 
son's Nek and the investment of Ladysmith, Kim- 
berley, and Mafeking. 

There was no more gayety and light-heartedness 
on that voyage; every one was oppressed by the 
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horrible suspense, and each day seemed like a week 
m length. 

Plymouth was reached at last, on a day of pitiless 
wind and rain; and here again there was no news 
awaiting them from those they had left behind, no 
welcome except a cold telegram from Mrs. Gran- 
ville's brother: 

** Sorry cannot meet you, send Lon- 
don address. Will write. 

George." 

•• I thought he would have been sure to come,** the 
poor mother said dejectedly. 

** H'm, so did I ! That is n't the way we treat 
folks when they come to Africa,'* returned Mamie 
indignantly. ** Never mind, little mother, we can 
do quite well without him, so cheer up. We 'U go 
right on to London and stay at a hotel, for the 
present anyhow. I suppose there are plenty of 
hotels, and they won't be so full as those at Cape 
Town. We should have got on pretty badly there, 
if we had n't had the Convent to go to ! " 

Mamie's friend the doctor saw them safely into 
the special train, brought them an armful of light 
literature from the book-stall, and parted from them 
cordially, begging them to send their address, as 
soon as they knew it, to his home in South Devon. 

** I shall look you up, if I may, if I can get a day 
or two in town before I 'm oiBf again. Good-by and 
good luck ! " were his last words as the train started. 

** He is a very nice young man. I wish he lived 
in London," Mrs. Granville said regretfully. "Where 
do his people live? " 
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** I f orgety though he did tell me ; something 
* mouth/ I know. Where 's the card he gave you, 
mother? Why, Babs has it. Here, give it to me, 
ducky." 

But Babs shook her curls, giggled mischievously, 
and, darting past her sister's outstretched arm, 
thrust the visiting card down the hollow of the win- 
dow-sash, shouting: 

" It 's a teeny postcard, and I 've postled it ! ^ 

" You naughty child ! We shan't be able to get it 
again," exclaimed Mamie, fumbling at the sash and 
feeling very much inclined to administer a shaking to 
the small imp. Babs had got out of hand altogether 
since she recovered from the sea-sickness; for every 
one, even Mamie herself, humored and petted the 
pretty, fragile, self-willed little creature. Just at 
present her great delight was to " postle " everything 
she could lay her hands on. The post-box on board 
the steamer was the first she had ever seen, and noth- 
ing pleased her better than to be allowed to slip letters 
and postcards in it; fortunately the slit was out of 
her reach unless some one lifted her up. But if the 
real post-box was not readily accessible, she managed 
to find plenty of other receptacles in which she could 
" postle " any unconsidered trifles she could lay her 
hands on, handkerchiefs, papers, gloves, though she 
never failed to fetch them gleefully out of their 
hiding-places when she thought the search for them 
had continued long enough. During the last few 
days, if anything of the kind was missed, the owner, 
as a matter of course, applied to Babs for it, when, 
highly gratified, she would return it " by post." But 
this time the " postled " card was irretrievable ; and, 
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as usual, the culprit escaped her scolding by the 
simple expedient of taking refuge in her mother's 
arms and beginning to cry. Babs could turn 
on an effective supply of tears at a moment's 
notice. 

" There, there, darling, it 's all right. Don't cry 
any more. You won't do such a naughty thing again, 
will you? " 

** You 're so cross wiv me," wailed Babs irrele- 
vantly, without conmiitting herself to any promise of 
future good behavior. 

" No, I 'm not, pet, only — ^" 

'* Mamie is,'' snivelled Babs, bestowing a futile 
kick on her elder sister, who maintained a dignified 
silence, and, opening one of the newspapers Dr. Grey 
had provided, affected to be engrossed in it. She had 
learned, by sad experience, that it was useless to 
create or prolong a scene with Babs, at least at 
present ; but she had also come to the conclusion that 
when once they were settled she would have to take 
Babs in hand ; the child was getting more unmanage- 
able every day. 

She was also rapidly realizing that she herself 
would have to assume a good deal of responsibility 
and must, in fact, pose as the head of the family, for 
her mother seemed quite incapable of forming any 
plan or deciding on any form of action. For so many 
years she had been accustomed to rely on her hus- 
band, who had striven to anticipate her every wish, 
and on her well-trained servants, that now, suddenly 
deprived of both husband and servants, thrust out of 
her peaceful, well-ordered home into a strange, unsym- 
pathetic world, she was helpless as a child. 
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Haying coaxed and fondled Babs till she was paci- 
fied and inclined to sleep, she appealed to Mamie. 

^ When shall we get to London, dear, and where do 
you think we had better go? " 

^ Soon after three, I expect. Dr. Grey said it 
would take about six hours. We '11 go to the Metro- 
pole, for a day or two at any rate. We must go to 
see Mr. Stanley to-morrow. Perhaps he will have 
news from father for us." 

She spoke with much more confidence than she felt, 
and it required all her courage and resolution to 
maintain her dogged cheerfulness of demeanor as 
their journey drew to an end. 

Plymouth had looked dreary enough, but London 
seemed absolutely forbidding as they approached. 
Even the twins were dejected almost to tears, and 
brave Mamie felt a curious lump come into her throat 
as she gazed out of the window at miles of houses, 
some small and mean, others tall and gaunt, all 
crowded together in a manner that seemed horrible to 
the girl who had been bom and bred on the veldt, and 
whose only experience of town life had been acquired 
in her school days at Cape Town. Occasionally, as 
the train rattled over a bridge, they had glimpses of 
busy streets, a chaos of trams, 'buses, and pedes- 
trians, where the lighted shops only served to show 
up the general squalor and to render the murk of 
that wet November afternoon more depressing. 

Things looked even worse when they alighted at 
Waterloo. Was this ill-lighted, evil-smelling station 
representative of London, the world's metropolis? 

"What a hateful, hateful place," cried Loma, 
when at last they were jolting along the Waterloo 
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Road in a four-wheel cab. *^ This can't be London, 
mother ! " 

'* London 's a big place ; I don't suppose it 's all like 
this. Besides, everywhere looks wretched on such a 
day," responded Mamie reassuringly. *^ I say, what 
a cram ! There must have been an accident ! " as the 
cab came to a standstill in the usual block at the 
comer of Wellington Street. " Look, Babs, there 's 
a policeman — or I suppose he's a policeman — in 
the middle of the road ! What 's he waving his arm 
for? Now we 're going on again. I wonder where we 
are now, and where all these people are going. They 
seem in a mighty hurry ! " 

The hotel looked very grand and imposing, and 
even Babs and the twins were overawed by the stately 
individual in uniform who swung open the great 
half-glass doors to admit them. 

Mrs. Granville, holding Babs by the hand, glanced 
round timidly, wishing vaguely that they had come 
to some smaller, homelier place ; but Mamie at least 
was tmdismayed and assumed command at once. She 
ensconced her mother and the children on a divan in 
the hall, while she went to look at the bedrooms, 
ordered a fire to be lighted and tea to be served in 
her mother's room at once, and altogether acquitted 
herself most creditably, as if she had been accustomed 
to staying at first-class hotels all her life. 

** So now we 're in London at last, and pretty com- 
fortable, aren't we?" she demanded gayly, as they 
sat down to the sumptuous tea, toast, bread and 
butter, and cakes, ordered with a reckless disregard 
of expense. ** Try to eat something, little mother ; 
you ought to be hungry." 
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" I can't help thinking of your uncle Greorge,*' Mrs. 
Granville said wistfully. " I think he might have met 
us ; it would have made it seem more homelike." 

" Oh, bother Uncle George ! As he did n't choose 
come, we '11 get on all right without him and show 
him, and everybody else, that we're quite able to 
take care of ourselves ! " said Mamie, laughing bois- 
terously. 

If she had not laughed, she would have cried, and 
the others would immediately have followed suit, and 
that would never do ! But already the conviction had 
forced itself on her that England, which they, like 
all other colonists, had thought of as " home," was 
no home, but an inhospitable land in which they 
were unwelcome strangers ! 



CHAPTER XI 

ST&ANGEBS IN A STRANGE LAND 

NEXT morning they all went together in a four- 
wheeled cab to the city, to interview Mr. Stanley, 
the solicitor whom Mr. Granville had appointed his 
agent in England. They were obliged to go in force, 
since Mrs. Granville declared that Mamie must accom- 
pany her and it was quite impossible to leave the 
children at the hotel, where they would have been 
certain to get into some mischief or other. 

The interview was not particularly encouraging. 
Mr. Stanley was an excellent man of business, thor- 
oughly competent and trustworthy; in fact, Mr. 
Granville could not have placed his affairs in better 
hands so far as mere monetary considerations were 
concerned. But*he was essentially an unsympathetic 
individual, who did not in the least realize the pathos 
of the position in which his clients found themselves. 
To him they were not forlorn refugees, yearning for 
even a kindly word of welcome to what was, after all, 
their motherland; but merely the accredited repre- 
sentatives of his client, utterly unbusiness-like per- 
sons also, or they would not have brought a trio of 
unruly children to invade his office. He never thought 
of them in a personal way, even to the extent of men- 
tioning their arrival to his wife, in case she might 
have felt inclined to show some civility to the friend- 
less strangers. 
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His demeanor was by no means singular, however. 
Most Colonials on first coming to England have ex- 
perienced that curious aloofness, almost amounting 
to hostility, which the average Englishman and Eng- 
lishwoman manifest towards visitors from Britain 
beyond the seas. It is true that they are capable of 
extending cordial kindness and hospitality to such 
visitors when they are once convinced they are desir- 
able persons to know ; but their initial attitude, typi- 
cal of the insular Briton, proves often at once inex- 
plicable and ojffensive to frank and open-natured 
Colonials. 

In this particular instance Mrs. Granville never 
noticed the lawyer's coldness, since his first act was 
to hand her a letter from her husband which was 
awaiting her arrival, and the joy of seeing that 
beloved handwriting, even in a few hasty lines of no 
real moment, scrawled at Naauwpoort an hour after 
he parted from them and before he started on his 
return journey, banished all other considerations 
from her mind for the time being. 

But Mamie at least was fully sensible of Mr. Stan- 
ley's attitude and resented it bitterly, though she 
managed to show her resentment only by adopting 
an even colder and more business-like tone than his 
own. 

He addressed himself chiefly to her, recognizing 
instinctively that she was more clear-headed than her 
mother, and Mamie, proudly determined to betray no 
sign of weakness, affected to understand the state- 
ment he submitted to her and really did imderstand 
it when she went over it later. 

" My instructions were to invest the capital with 
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an eye to security rather than to large interest,'' he 
explained. ^^ The details are known and entirely ap- 
proved by Mr. Granville, therefore we need not go 
into them to-day, unless you prefer to do so? " 

Mrs. Granville looked up with misty eyes from her 
letter, and murmured abstractedly: 

**Oh, no, of course not, if you don't think it 
necessary." 

But Mamie, actuated chiefly by a desire to give this 
brusque person as much trouble as possible, inter- 
posed decisively: 

** I think you should let Mr. Stanley explain the 
whole thing to you — to us — mother ; then we shall 
know exactly where we are." 

Neither she nor her mother was much wiser after 
the explanation had been made. The only point quite 
clear to them was that dividends were paid in Feb- 
ruary and July, and would represent a total yearly 
income of about two hundred and fifty pounds. 

Mrs. Granville's remembrance of English house- 
keeping in her girlish days was sufficiently vivid to 
enable her to realize that this was a very small sum 
for the five of them to live on, even temporarily, 
especially as it would have to include school bills for 
Loma and Toodles. 

*^ I am afraid you must reckon on that as your 
entire income for the time being," the lawyer 
remarked. " While the war continues, it is improbable 
that your husband will be able to supplement it with 
remittances ; he says as much in his last letter to me." 

*' Do you think the war will last long? " asked 
poor Mrs. Granville. 

Impossible to say, madam! Things look very 
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unpromising at the moment ; it may last three months 
or three years. Now, is there anything else I can do 
for you? I .can of course advance you some cash if 
you have not sufficient to carry you on till your divi- 
dends become due, in about nine weeks' time ; and you 
will keep me advised as to your address, in order that 
I may forward any letters or other communications." 

" Thank you ; we have enough money for the pres- 
ent. And of course we will send you our address. We 
are at the Metropole hotel to-day; we didn't know 
where else to go last night, though we can't stay there 
long, it 's much too expensive. Where would you 
advise us to go, Mr. Stanley? " 

^^ I am afraid, my dear madam, I really cannot 
advise you on that point," he answered, with a trace 
of impatience in his dry voice. " Except that I im- 
agine you would be more comfortable — you would 
certainly be able to live much more cheaply — in the 
country than in town." 

" But — " began Mrs. Granville helplessly, and 
once more Mamie put in her word. 

" We need not trouble or detain Mr. Stanley any 
more, mother. We shall soon be able to make our own 
arrangements. Come along, children. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Stanley! I will send you our address as 
soon as we are settled." 

" What a pig of a man ! " she exclaimed indig- 
nantly, as they trooped down the staircase. 

" 'Sh ! my dear, they '11 hear you," entreated her 
mother. 

" I don't care if they do ! " asseverated Mamie 
hotly. ^^ He may be a good man of business, but he 's 
a pig for all that ! And if he and Uncle Greorge are 
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average specimens of English folk and English man- 
ners, the sooner we trek for home the better it will 
be for us ! " 

** I only wish we could trek for home,*' said Mrs. 
Granville miserably. Mamie was immediately filled 
with compimction and sought to retrieve that unlucky 
remark by a courageous affectation of cheerfulness, 
declaring that things would be better when they had 
once ** settled down somewhere " and suggesting that 
they should start economizing at once by returning to 
the hotel by omnibus. 

That did not prove a very economical plan after 
all, since although they certainly got into an omnibus 
with " Charing Cross " on it, it was on the up- jour- 
ney, and as they omitted to tell the conductor where 
they wished to go, they foimd themselves at Liver- 
pool Street. 

Mamie took all the blame on her broad shoulders 
and made merry over the mistake, until they eventu- 
ally reached their destination, tired and hungry. 

After limch she took serious counsel with her 
mother. 

" Perhaps we had better stay here just for a few 
days, until we hear from your uncle George or from 
your aunts in Warwickshire," Mrs. Granville sug- 
gested meekly, but practical Mamie negatived that 
idea at once as far too expensive. 

" You see we 've got to spin out our money till 
February if we can, dear ; for if we did get that pig 
of a lawyer to advance us some, we should only run 
short again before the next comes due. No, I shall 
just go down and see the manager and ask if he can 
recommend a cheaper place for us to stop at. If 
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he 's a pig too, I shall snub him and go and look for 
lodgings myself/' 

The manager proved to be no " pig**' but an ex- 
tremely courteous gentleman, who at once under- 
stood Mamie's frank explanation of the state of 
affairs and was altogether most kind and sympathetic. 

He gave her the address of a respectable and 
inexpensive boarding-house in Bloomsbury where he 
thought they might be comfortable for a time, till 
they could make more permanent arrangements, gave 
her also explicit directions for finding it, and sent a 
page-boy to see her and the twins safely into a 'bus 
that would put them down within a minute's walk of it. 

It proved to be a big dingy house, one of those 
spacious old Bloomsbury mansions which are now 
fast vanishing and giving place to more or less smart 
blocks of fiats. A depressing atmosphere pervaded it, 
as though the ghost of bygone comfort and opulence 
haunted the wide staircase and the great gloomy, 
shabby rooms, an atmosphere that would have inter- 
ested and appealed to Joyce, though Mamie, for- 
tunately perhaps, was impervious to such subtle 
infiuences. 

Joyce would also probably have found the pro- 
prietress or manageress as interesting as the house. 
Mrs. Bellingham was a tall, thin woman, who wore her 
shabby yet well-cut clothes with an indefinable air of 
good breeding. She wore also a stereotjrped smile, 
that to a sympathetic observer contrasted painfully 
with the anxious, worried expression of her faded 
blue eyes. She was a woman whose life for these 
many years had been one long gallant struggle 
against adversity — a silent tragedy, all the more 
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poignant since it was devoid of romantic or pictur- 
esque elements. 

Long and sad experience of the nefarious ways of 
casual boarders had engrafted suspicion of all stran- 
gers on her naturally open and hospitable disposition ; 
therefore she was only conventionally polite to Mamie 
and glanced very dubiously at the twins, who fidgeted 
about the room in a manner highly irritating to sen- 
sitive nerves. 

^^ I don't take children as a rule," she demurred. 
^ They so often upset my other guests ; and you say 
you have another little sister, even younger than 
these? " 

For the first time Mamie's heart began to fail her. 
Was there nowhere in this strange unfriendly city 
where they could find even a temporary home? 

She resolutely winked back the indignant tears 
that rose to her eyes,*and said stiffly: 

^^ Oh, very well ! In that case I must get accommo- 
dation elsewhere, until we can find a suitable house." 

^^Oh, you are going to take a house eventually? 
That entirely alters the question," Mrs. Bellingham 
rejoined hastily. *^ I shall be very pleased to receive 
you all temporarily; and perhaps I may be able to 
help you in your house-hunting. It 's a trying expe- 
rience at the best, even when one knows one's way 
about thoroughly." 

So the arrangement was made, and the forlorn 
little band entered on a new experience which proved 
unpleasant in many ways. 

Mrs. Bellingham was indeed as kind as possible 
and did her best to make them comfortable. Herself 
a woman of many sorrows — sorrows that were 
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proudly hidden by that set smile from most of the 
denizens of her small and sordid world — poor, gentle, 
incapable Mrs. Granville appealed to all the real 
womanliness in her nature. She liked the girls too — 
handsome downright Mamie, the audacious twins, and 
fragile, wilful, naughty little Babs, who had a way 
of winning hearts and making most of her acquain- 
tances join in a conspiracy to spoil her. 

So far as Mrs. Bellingham was concerned they 
might have remained indefinitely in the gloomy old 
house in Mecklenburgh Square, but all the other 
boarders were to be reckoned with. Several who 
were *^ permanencies '' soon showed themselves inimi- 
cal to the new-comers. 

Mrs. Granville, always shy and reserved, was more 
so than ever in these strange and uncongenial sur- 
roundings. Moreover, what with sorrow and anxiety, 
for the days dragged on and brought no word from 
her loved ones in Africa, and with the dark, damp, 
depressing weather, she felt wretchedly ill and stayed 
in her own room most of the time. Mamie, always 
prepared to make the best of things, would have re- 
sponded frankly and eagerly to the least show of kind- 
liness ; but even she could not help resenting the inso- 
lent glances and the audible comments bestowed on 
her at first, while later she found herself constantly 
called upon either to apologize for or to defend the 
conduct of her younger sisters. 

The twins did not mean to be obstreperous, but 
after their open-air, free-and-easy upbringing in that 
happy home on the veldt, which now seemed hopelessly 
far away, the restrictions of their present life told 
even more on them than on their elders. Even the 
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atmosphere of the gloomy, decorous old house was 
not si^cient to restrain their high spirits, and as a 
result they were perpetually in mischief of one sort 
or another ; innocent enough it would have seemed to 
kindly and indulgent folk, but not to the censorious, 
unimaginative, narrow-minded crew that found a new 
interest in life by sitting in judgment on their many 
delinquencies. 

Mamie decided that the sooner they were in a 
house of their own, the better it would be for all 
concerned. 

The question was, where to find a house within 
their means? 

They received no counsel or encouragement from 
their relatives. George Welby wrote advising them 
not to come to Cheltenham, since there were no small 
houses available and they would find it an expensive 
place to live in. Mary would remember that it always 
had been expensive and was now more so than ever. 
He added that he and his wife hoped they would all 
come to them for a visit in the early summer. 

The early summer! And it was now the end of 
November ! 

No more encouragement was derived from the two 
ladies in Warwickshire, Mr. Granville's elder step- 
sisters, who had never been particularly fond of him 
and preserved only a vague recollection of his wife, 
whom they had met only casually in the days when 
she was Mary Welby, ere she went out to join her 
lover in the wilds. 

They wrote that they were going to the Riviera 
for the winter and had let their house to an American 
family meanwhile; but they should look forward to 
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seeing ^ you and the children on our homeward jour- 
ney, if you decide to remain in London.** 

^ Well ! ^ exclaimed Mamie emphatically, after 
reading these epistles, ^^ it seems to me that English 
people are the horridest on the face of the earth, and 
our own relations horrider than any. They ought to 
come to Africa to learn what hospitality is! Not 
that we want anything from them except a welcome, 
if it were only in words, and they don't give us even 
that ! Never mind, little mother, we '11 go our own 
way and manage without any of them, until we can 
go home again." 

**We mustn't blame them too much, dear," Mrs. 
Granville said wistfully. "You see, we're really 
strangers to them. George and I never saw very 
much of each other when we were young. He was 
away at school, and then articled to an architect in 
London. Of course I don't know his wife at all. He 
met her years after I went out to join your father, 
and that was after mother died. If she had been 
living, it would have been very different." 

But Mamie was in no mood to acknowledge any 
extenuating circumstances. She considered the 
Welbys' behavior abominable, and thenceforth men- 
tally disowned them altogether. With Mrs. Belling- 
ham's active assistance she set to work to find a 
suitable house near London, for it seemed useless to 
spend money on railway fares by going further 
afield. 

They discovered a house at last, in a certain 
southern suburb that appeared less built over than 
some of the districts they explored. It was not unat- 
tractive evea in winter, as there was a good-sized park 
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near at hand, and although the house itself was tmy 
— compared with their old home it seemed like a 
little box divided into six minute compartments — it 
stood on a wide, tree-planted road, opposite a big 
mansion with extensive grounds; and it was com* 
fortably furnished. 

^^ You '11 be able to manage here nicely with one 
maid, which you could n't do in a larger house," 
Mrs. Bellingham asserted. ^^ Besides, the rent is 
really very low for London — I expect because the 
train service is so bad, though that won't matter to 
you. That looks a most charming church up the 
road ; and I believe — I 'm nearly sure, — there 's a 
good school somewhere quite close at hand, where the 
girls can go. We '11 ask the agent." 

That gentleman reassured them on this and various 
other points, and Mamie speedily came to the con- 
clusion already reached by Mrs. Bellingham, that they 
really could not do better than take the house. It 
was to be let for only a few months. 

Thus, just before Christmas, the Granvilles gladly 
turned their backs on the house in Mecklenburgh 
Square, and started on yet another stage of their 
sojourning. 

But still there came no news from home to cheer 
them on their way. 



CHAPTER Xn 

SUBURBAN EXPERIENCES 

THAT winter will long be remembered by English 
folk as the gloomiest on record. At the beginning 
of the war most people, even those who ought to have 
known better, expected it would prove a short, insig- 
nificant campaign, in which a sharp but salutary 
lesson would be administered to the " horde of igno- 
rant and pig-headed peasants" who formed the oppos- 
ing force; but it had assumed an aspect which filled 
even the optimistic with dismay. Day after day 
brought tidings of some fresh disaster, received at 
first with incredulity, which rapidly gave place, first 
to consternation, then to an almost frenzied enthu- 
siasm, a spasmodic reawakening of the national Brit- 
ish spirit which had long been dormant in the piping 
times of peace. 

The war in fact was the one topic everywhere, even 
in the Granville household, though they regarded it 
from a different point of view than the English public. 
Mamie and her mother and even the twins fully 
appreciated the novel luxury of daily newspapers, 
which they read with avidity. Most of the news was 
bad enough, but so far as they were personally con- 
cerned, not as bad as it might have been. To begin 
with, there was no fighting within at least three 
hundred miles of their home, so it was more than 
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probable that Joyce and her father were living quietly 
at Fairfontein all the time, though it might be a long 
while yet before they could get letters from them, 
since these would almost certainly have to come via 
Beira, having been sent by native runners to the 
nearest point on the postal line of conmiunication. If 
Chris were at home he would have the same difficulty 
to contend against; while if he were in the south, 
fighting against the British, he would probably have 
little time for writing and no opportimity to get a 
letter through. 

Mamie seldom spoke of Chris, even to her mother, 
though it was to him that her thoughts turned in her 
few, her very few, spare moments, chiefly when she 
said her prayers at night and morning. 

Perhaps it was well for her — it was most certainly 
well for those around her — that she spent no time in 
brooding and fretting over her separation from her 
lover or in vain conjectures as to what might be hap- 
pening to him. 

All unknown to herself, since she was not addicted 
to introspection and was frankly ignorant of the very 
meaning of such a word, Mamie's character was rap- 
idly developing under the new and trying circum- 
stances in which she found herself placed. Already 
she was a very different person from the merry, light- 
hearted, though somewhat unsympathetic girl who 
had so thoroughly enjoyed all the simple pleasures 
that life at Fairfontein afforded. 

Joyce would have scoffed at the idea of Mamie 
having anything in common with philosophy — ' 
Mamie, who had never read a book worth calling a 
book in her life. Yet the girl was a natural phil- 
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osopher. Hardly and painfully many of us learn, 
as did Teufelsdrock himself, that we may do without 
happiness and instead thereof find blessedness, by such 
seemingly simple means as ^^ Do the duty which lies 
nearest thee, which thou knowest to be a duty ! '* To 
others that knowledge comes instinctively — a gra- 
cious gift of the gods to those who possess it, though 
they may perhaps never realize it. Did Paul, when he 
said proudly and simply, ^^ But I* was free bom," 
realize how much the purchase of freedom had cost 
the Roman captain? 

Mamie was bom to the inestimable blessing of a 
philosophic mind, and, as need arose, she did what- 
ever duty came to hand, as if it were the easiest and 
most natural thing in the world, without the least 
idea that she was doing anything out of the common. 
She had always been a good-tempered girl. In the 
old days she often appeared exasperatingly placid to 
her nervous, highly strung sisters, more especially to 
Joyce, who had been known to exclaim irritably : 

^^ Oh, nothing upsets Mamie ! She 's too thick- 
skinned ! " 

Well, that thick skin stood her in good stead now, 
for it rendered her all but impervious to the many 
pin-pricks she encountered in this new life. She occa- 
sionally waxed indignant, chiefly on account of the 
unsociableness and inhospitality of English folk in 
general and her uncle George in particular, but other- 
wise she fully sustained her reputation for allowing 
nothing to upset her. Cheery and resourceful, she 
was as a tower of strength to her mother in those 
dreary winter days. 

One of the first difficulties that confronted her was 
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that bugbear of the middle-class British housewife, 
the servant problem, which she surmoimted at once 
with characteristic common-sense. Acting on Mrs. 
Bellingham's advice, she applied at a local registry 
office for a " general." 

^* The house is n't big enough for two maids, and 
besides you can't afford more than one," said Mrs. 
Bellingham, when Mamie, undeterred by any senti- 
ment of false pride, told her the exact amount of their 
present income. 

" Perhaps we might manage without one," sug- 
gested Mamie, but Mrs. Bellingham negatived that 
proposition almost with horror. 

^* Impossible, my dear! You mtist have a maid of 
some sort, if she 's only fit to clean the steps and 
grates and open the door ! " 

Nevertheless, after experiencing the ministrations 
first of a small slattern of eighteen and secondly of a 
large fat slattern of thirty, who got drunk and 
became abusive before she had been two days in the 
house, Mamie decided that she would far rather do the 
work herself than endure any more of the discomforts 
incident to the presence of a "general," especially 
since the two experiments proved disproportionately 
expensive; for she could get rid of the obnoxious 
persons only by paying each a full month's wages, 
to say nothing of the registry-office fees. 

** If only we had Lalele here," sighed Mrs. Gran- 
ville helplessly. " I really had forgotten how trying 
English servants were ; but I don't believe they were 
as trying when I was a girl." 

** Well, we are not going to try any more of them 
at present," announced Mamie composedly. "The 
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milkman says he knows an honest old woman ; be calk 
her a * chair ' — so funny, is nH it? '* 

^^ He meant a charwoman, dear." 

"Well, anyhow she can come for an hour every 
morning to clean the steps and do odd ^ chars/ 
and all day on Fridays, and we 'U do the rest 
among us." 

That meant that Mamie practically did the house- 
work and cooking herself, with only perfunctory as- 
sistance from the twins, who were willing enough to 
help but certainly betrayed no inherent aptitude for 
domestic duties ; while Mrs. Granville took upon her- 
self the chief care of Babs and the greater part of the 
sewing — she had always been an excellent needle- 
woman* 

Altogether they got on quite comfortably, and 
would have been fairly happy if they could have had 
tidings from home, and also if they had been less 
lonely. 

To English folk the idea that life in a populous 
London suburb could be far lonelier than life on the 
wide veldt will probably seem ridiculous, but as a 
stem matter of fact they were in an incomparably 
more isolated position now than they had ever been 
at Fairfontein. 

There, besides the constant activity that always 
I>ervades a big homestead, seldom a week passed with- 
out bringing visitors of some sort, to whom, whether 
friends or strangers, a hearty welcome was always 
accorded. Here, with the exception of the trades- 
people, they had not a single acquaintance. 

Mrs. Granville once smiled and bowed to a smart 
young woman, who lived next door, when they hap- 
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pened to be entering their respective gates at the 
same time, and she received such a supercilious stare 
in return that she dared make no further advance in 
that direction. 

They certainly had one caller, who triumphantly 
achieved the usually difficult task of ruffling Mamie's 
temper. 

It came about in this way. 

On their first Sunday in the new house Mrs. Gran- 
ville with the children attended the morning service 
at the church which Mrs. Bellingham had noticed and 
commented on. A church near at hand was, like the 
daily paper, a luxury she had not been able to enjoy 
for many a long year ; and this proved to be a par- 
ticularly attractive church. The beautiful service, 
conducted with reverence and simplicity, soothed and 
comforted the poor woman, whose heart was aching 
sorely. It was the first homelike touch she had ex- 
perienced since her sad return to the old country. 
From that time they became regular attendants at 
the church, and after a week or two they decided to 
take three sittings there for six months, partly be- 
cause there were very few free seats, and when these 
were full, strangers were kept standing in the aisle 
until the " Venite '' began before they were allowed 
to enter a vacant pew, but chiefly, as Mrs. Granville 
said wistfully: 

^* Perhaps we shall come to know some of the people 
then, if it 's only to say good morning. It seems 
dreadful not to have a soul to speak to, even on 
Christmas Day, when we 've all been worshipping to- 
gether, though I know it 's only the English way to 
look upon all strangers as enemies till you have been 
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properly introduced to them. I was like it myself 
when I was a girl in England.'' 

*^ I don't believe you were, little mother ! " sud 
Mamie emphatically. 

However, the seats were taken and paid for, and 
the verger who conducted the transaction was ex- 
tremely polite. He was a distinctly imposing person, 
big and burly, with the deportment of a stage bishop, 
or of a butler in a highly aristocratic family, and he, 
at least, always beamed benevolently on the Gran- 
villes, whenever they came to church thereafter. 

A few mornings later Mamie happened to be alone 
in the little house. After a dismal week of fog and 
frost the sun had made its welcome reappearance, and 
Mamie persuaded her mother to take the children for 
a walk in the park, while she herself finished her house- 
work. She managed the housework admirably under 
the new conditions, and was usually, as to-day, 
through with the worst of it by about eleven o'clock; 
but she also managed to get herself into a very grubby 
condition by the time she had finished the grate 
cleaning, sweeping, and dusting. Therefore she usu- 
ally changed her frock and tidied herself generaUy 
before she donned a big and serviceable, though 
dainty, overall, and started to cook the dinner. She 
was rapidly dlBveloping into a competent cook, for 
she had always been addicted to the practice of that 
fascinating art. In the old days Joyce had often 
declared that the only books Mamie ever read were 
her Bible, on occasion, and ^^ Hilda's Diary of a Cape 
Housekeeper," daily and assiduously. She had often 
driven Chaka to distraction by insisting on trying 
every new recipe she came across, in the Diary or 
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elsewhere, and, if the attempts turned out well (as 
they generally did) by further insisting on imparting 
them to him; though, to do him justice, he was 
quick to learn, as black servants generally are when 
they are taught intelligently. 

On this particular morning Mamie was half-way 
through her toilette when there came a long and 
thundering knock at the front door. 

"Who in the world can that be?** she wondered, 
hastily twisting up her abundant brown hair. Cer- 
tainly not the butcher or baker, whose meek single 
knocks were quite familiar to her now; mor^ver, 
both those functionaries had already called. 

Another knock, louder and more imperative than 
the first, made her scurry into her waist, which 
wouldn't fasten as quickly as usual. Waists never 
will under such circumstances. She slipped her skirt 
over her head, and, as she hooked it, heard retreat- 
ing steps on the tiled path leading to the front door. 
Peeping hastily through the lace curtains, she saw a 
tall, gaimt woman, dressed in black, who slammed 
the gate violently behind her and glanced angrily at 
the house. Mamie shrank hastily back, feeling guilty 
somehow, though she really could not have gone down 
to answer the door before. 

" Who could she have been? ** she asked her mother 
perplexedly, when she related the incident. " No, she 
was n't a working woman or a person selling any- 
thing ; I 'm sure of that. Besides, she would n't have 
knocked like that if she had been. I ran down and 
opened the door directly I was dressed, but she was 
out of sight then. I am afraid she must have been 
Bome one who had made up her mind to call on us." 
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Oh, no, dear ! '* said Mrs. Granville emphatically. 

No one would dream of calling at eleven o'clock in 
the morning unless of course she were an intimate 
friend, certainly not for a first call. She must haye 
made a mistake. Perhaps she knows the people who 
belong here and had not heard that they had let the 
house." 

However, next morning, soon after nine, when 
Mamie and the twins were just finishing breakfast in 
the little dining-room at the front of the house, the 
gaunt woman reappeared. Mamie recognized her at 
once as she entered the gate, even before her thun- 
derous knock reverberated through the house, start- 
ling Mrs. Granville, who seemed so unwell, despite 
her walk in the sunshine on the previous day, that 
Mamie had insisted on keeping her in bed for a time. 

^^ Mrs. Granville? " asked the stranger, as Mamie 
opened the door. 

Seen at close quarters, she was by no means a pre- 
possessing person, though her pale face was well 
featured and she appeared to be what is convention- 
ally termed a " lady.'* 

" I am Miss Granville,'* Mamie said quietly. " My 
mother is very unwell to-day, and is not up yet. Did 
you wish to see her? " 

" Not well ? Oh, I 'm sorry, but I may as well 
come in," returned this extraordinary individual, in a 
brusque, dictatorial manner. There was a touch of 
patronage in it also, which Mamie perceived at once 
and neither liked nor understood. Nevertheless the 
Afrikander instinct of hospitality asserted itself, 
prompting her to reply courteously and usher this 
unexpected guest into the dining-room. 
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That same instinct caused the twins to rise as she 



entered. When they chose, they could behave 
perfect propriety. 

But the newcomer scarcely i^lanced at them, and 
did not vouchsafe to greet tiiem at all. She seemed 
much more interested in the breakfast-table, which 
was, perhaps, less tidy than it might have been — 
than it would have been at Fairfontein, for instance. 

*^ You don't know me, of course,** she said, as she 
seated herself in the armchair Mamie indicated. 
•* I 'm Mrs. Haddon, of St. Margaret's. The vicar 
regards me as his curate in a way ; we can't afford to 
keep a curate at present. You 've just taken seats, 
have 'nt you? I came yesterday," she continued, with- 
out giving Mamie an opportunity to reply, and 
speaking always in a high, strident voice, which now 
assumed an aggrieved tone. ** I could get no answer, 
though I knocked twice and I was almost certain I 
saw some one at the upper window." 

^ You probably saw me." 

" You ! Then why did n't you — " 

^ One moment, Mrs. Haddon. Kindly allow me to 
explain," said Mamie calmly, though her indignation 
was rising at this woman's aggressive manner, so 
gratuitously offensive. ^I was alone in the house 
yesterday morning when you came — oh, of course I 
heard you knock, no one could have failed to hear it 
— but I was changing my dress, and could not get 
down before you had gone." 

*^ Oh, I see ; I thought it rather an extraordinary 
state of affairs." 

" Really ? Was it not rather an extraordinary 
hour for a call? " said Mamie pointedly, mindful of 
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her mother's remark. She herself knew little and 
cared less about English etiquette in such matters. 

Mrs. Haddon regarded the remark as a challenge 
or an impertinence. A call indeed ! How could this 
person, who apparently did not even keep a maid, 
suppose for a moment that she, Mrs. Haddon, who 
knew, in a social sense, only the Mite of the neighbor- 
hood, had called on her ! She must have been brought 
up in the wilds not to know the difference between a 
parochial visit and a call! For an instant she hesi- 
tated, wondering if, by any possibility, she could have 
made a mistake and these Granvilles might really be 
people whom one ought to know. But they kept no 
maid — that at least was evident — and the girl's 
intonation was — well, not exactly common, but pe- 
culiar. Mamie and her sisters, though they them- 
selves were quite unconscious of the fact, spoke with 
a trace of the clippy or clicky Afrikander accent, 
which even their mother had acquired to a certain 
extent during the long years she had lived in a land 
where the English language was practically confined 
to the family circle. The Granvilles, one and all, 
could converse with equal ease in either English, the 
Dutch taelf or the lingua franca which served for 
intercourse with the natives. 

But this digression has nothing to do with Mn. 
Haddon. 

"A call? You are in my district, so of course I 
came to see you at once, as soon as I heard that you 
were church people and attended St. Margaret's," 
she i^aid, in answer to Mamie's question, with a sever- 
ity calculated to annihilate that self-possessed young 
woman. 
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** Your district? " inquired Mamie suavely, raising 
her eyebrows slightly. ^ I am afraid I don't quite 
understand. May I ask why you have come at this 
early hour? ** 

Again Mrs. Haddon experienced an uncomfortable 
sensation, but again she vanquished it. 

"Early!*' she exclaimed. "It is ten o'clock! I 
rose at seven and breakfasted an hour and a half ago, 
when I returned from early celebration. The habit 
of breakfasting in the middle of the morning is a 
very bad one for young people to acquire ! " 

Mamie had hitherto controlled herself admirably; 
in fact, she still controlled herself, for her voice was 
perfectly even, and she spoke more slowly and delib- 
erately than usual. But never in her life before had 
she been so enraged. 

•* That," she drawled, " is an entirely uncalled-for 
remark, Mrs. Haddon. I repeat that this is a very 
early and inconvenient hour for any one to call — 
uninvited. Will you be kind enough to state your 
business at once? " 

** Oh, if that 's how you take my visit, perhaps I 
had better come again when your mother is visible,'' 
said Mrs. Haddon, rising in an unwonted fluster. 

^' As you please, but my mother is not at all strong, 
and she seldom or never interviews strangers. There- 
fore you would only be wasting your time. You 
must have come here yesterday and to-day with some 
object? " 

She paused interrogatively. 

Mrs. Haddon hesitated. She had come with a defi- 
nite object, that of finding out what " these new 
people " were like, by means of certain questions 
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which she was accustomed to fire off point blank at 
members of the *^ lower class," to which she imagined 
all inhabitants of small houses in her district belonged 
It happened that there were only four such houses on 
this particular road, one of them that which the Gran- 
villes had taken ; and, though it was nominally in her 
district, Mrs. Haddon had never inflicted her visita- 
tions on the tenants, who were presumably not diurch 
people; nor had she any acquaintance with the resi- 
dents in the larger and more expensive houses, who 
were nearly all wealthy Scots people, members of a 
small Presbyterian church round the comer. On this 
account she had hitherto regarded Charlton Road as 
a godless sort of place. Most of her district visiting 
was done in a network of mean streets near at hand, 
towards the High Road, where the houses were let 
out in rooms or floors, and where tiie people, whatever 
they might say behind her back — and they said a 
good deal — were usually deferential to her face, and 
endured her hectoring meekly, since they made a good 
thing out of her. She was a comparatively wealthy 
woman, a generous giver to those whom she *^took 
to," that is to say, to those who allowed them- 
selves to be constantly heckled and driven to diurd) 
like so many sheep herded by a shrill-tongued 
sheep dog. Now, almost for the first time in 
her long experience, she was absolutely nonplussed 
by this tall, quiet girl with the steady blue eyes, 
which had a curious glint in them just now, a glint 
that any one who knew John Granville would have 
recognized. 

Mrs. Haddon had meant to demand how many the 
Granvilles were in family, and what their ages were; 
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where they came from; whether the elders were oom- 
municants and the younger ones attendants at Sun- 
day school, and, if not, why not, and so on. But not 
one of those questions came from her lips, which were 
rather paler than usual. 

^^You must have some object!'* Mamie repeated, 
still quite courteously but inexorably. 

** I have explained my object already, I believe. I 
am the chief district visitor, and superintendent 
of the girls' Sunday School," said Mrs. Haddon, 
with scarcely suppressed fury. ^^ I always call 
on new people in the parish, and therefore I 
called on you; but as you have received me so 
rudely — " 

^* That is not true, Mrs. Haddon. If I had come, 
uninvited, to your house at this unheard-of hour, and 
immediately started to criticize your domestic ar- 
rangements, you might justly have accused me of 
being rude. In this case I consider that I, as my 
mother's representative, am the person who has been 
insulted. Perhaps there may be some excuse for you 

— I really do not know enough about the manners of 
English district visitors to be able to criticize yours 

— but I cannot think that your call was actuated 
by any feeling of courtesy, and therefore I do not 
know why you should have troubled to call at all. 
However, it is really of no consequence." 

As she spoke, she moved to the front door, opened 
it, and stood, straight, tall, and inflexible, looking 
grimly at her astounded antagonist. 

Mrs. Haddon, though an ill-bred, domineering 
woman, was no fool, and she knew quite well that she 
had behaved abominably, supposing this girl really 
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belonged to her own class, and that suspicion had 
become a certainty. A snob to her finger-tips, she 
would never have acknowledged, even to herself, that 
her conduct would have been equally inexcusable in 
the poorer person's house. 

Now she eagerly grasped at the slight chance of 
making Vamende honorable. Suppose this terrible 
girl should have friends in the neighborhood! Sup- 
pose the incident should come to the vicar's ears, as 
it might sooner or later, it would be exceedingly awk- 
ward! She must endeavor to retrieve her terrible 
mistake at once. 

^ Oh, then you are not English ! '' she cried, 
making a gallant attempt to speak in a conciliator; 
tone. ^^ How stupid of me ! I ought to have known, 
and to have seen at once that you did n't understand 
our English ways. I 'm so sorry ! Have you been 
long in England? " 

^^ Six weeks," said Mamie, without taking the least 
notice of this sudden change of manner. 

'^ Really, then, you are almost strangers. From 
the colonies? Granville is surely an English name." 

"We are Afrikanders," Mamie responded calmly. 
" Good morning, Mrs. Haddon." 

She moved the door slightly, and Mrs. Haddon, 
utterly baffled and humiliated for once in her life, 
realized that it was useless to prolong the conference. 

The door closed gently behind her the moment she 
had crossed the threshold. Mrs. Haddon wished it 
had been banged, as she herself most certainly would 
have banged it. 

The quiet contempt with which she was dismissed 
hurt her far more than any amount of bluster could 
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bave done. She was so subdued that she had not 
spirit left in her even to slam the gate as she had the 
day before. She left it open. 

The twins, who had sat quietly on the sofa watch- 
ing and listening to the encounter with keenest inter- 
est and delight, now ran out into the passage, giggling 
and tumbling over each other in their excitement, and 
chorusing: 

*^ Bravo, Mamie ! She won't forget that sitting 
on in a hurry. What a horrid, horrid, old thing ! ^ 

But to their amazement Mamie, who for the last 
ten minutes had been white as death, leaned against 
the wall and burst into tears. 



CHAPTER Xin 

A CHAPTER OF SURPSIBES 

IF it had been to save her life Mamie could not 
have explained to any one why she wept, even to 
her scared and sympathetic little sisters. 

Somehow the encounter with Mrs. Haddon seemed 
the climax to all the worries and disappointments of 
the last few weeks, and that lady herself the epitome 
of all that was most forbidding and unpleasant in 
English characteristics. Mr. Stanley and the '^ per- 
manencies " had been sufficiently unsympathetic, but 
compared with this insolent woman they might be 
reckoned almost friendly. Even the " permanencies " 
had been downright rude only under provocation; 
but in this instance there had been no provocation, 
innocent or deliberate. 

Though Mamie was not what is conventionally 
known as an idealist, she had quite imconsciously 
cherished certain ideals, as we all do more or less in 
the days of our youth, chiefly with respect to England. 
She was proud of her English birth, and she had 
looked foward all her life, as did her sisters, to the 
time when she would visit " home " — the motherland. 
The thought that they were coming to England had 
been the one element of comfort during their distress- 
ful journeyings, and therefore the series of disillu- 
sions they experienced were all the more bitter. 
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Although Mamie felt all thb acutely, she was 
unable to express it in so many words. Only for 
the future she would consider herself ^^ an Afri- 
kander " ; she would not acknowledge herself of the 
same nationality as the English people she had en- 
countered so far. 

She was already recovering her self-po§session when 
Babs crept downstairs, huddled in her little dressing- 
gown and a shawl, bringing a message from her 
mother, asking what was the matter. She had heard 
Mrs. Haddon's angry voice, though she could not 
distinguish the words. 

Mamie dried her tears, hurried upstairs, and gave 
her mother a spirited account of the interview. 

Poor Mrs. Granville listened sadly. She felt far 
too ill to be indignant, so ill that the dreadful idea 
came to her mind that she might die and leave her 
children alone in this unfriendly place. As she lay 
in her bed this morning, before the advent of Mamie's 
astonishing visitor, she had made up her mind that she 
ought to consult a doctor. She had not thought of 
doing so before, because a doctor had for many long 
years been an unattainable luxury ; moreover, except 
for a slight attack of fever now and then, she had not 
had a serious illness for twenty years — that which 
befell her after Joyce was bom — and then she had 
had no advice or attendance beyond that of the ^* wise 
women '' of the kraal, Lalele's grandmother and 
mother. 

She tried to pull herself together now and to com- 
fort Mamie, who finished up her recital with a vehe- 
ment outburst against England and its inhabitants. 

^^ t 'U never call myself English again as long as I 
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live ! '' she declared. *^ I hope Chris is fighting against 
them — and father too — yes, I do — '* 

*^ Oh, hush, hush, dear, you don't know what you 
are saying," the poor mother remonstrated feebly. 
*^ All the English are n't like those we 've met since 
we came back, and your father could never fight 
against his own country — " 

"Africa is his country and we're Afrikanders,'' 
cried Mamie passionately. ^^ I told that abominabk 
woman so just now. I hope she 'U think that means 
a Boer ! We 've lots of friends among the Boers and 
not one — no, not one — in this hateful place among 
the British, who are supposed to be our own people! 
Oh, mother, let 's go back home to father ! Let 's get 
that Stanley man to give us the money — after all, 
it 's father's money ! — and we '11 go to Beira and 
send word to father, and he '11 bring the wagon up 
coimtry to fetch us and we '11 all trek for home." 

Mrs. Granville started up among her pillows. 

" I wish we could — I wish we could, my child ! " 
she cried wildly. " But it 's impossible ! God knows 
what has happened to your father and Joyce ! Some- 
thing has happened to them, I am sure, but it 's hidden 
from me ! Mamie ! Night after night in my dreams 
I hear Joyce — only Joyce, never your father — call- 
ing to me, and I call to her again, and go stumbling 
along in the dark — for it is always so dark I can 
never see her, never feel her, only hear her calling — 
calling — " 

She sank back breathless, half fainting, and Mamie, 
instantly forgetting her grievances and filled with 
remorse for having poured them out unguardedly, 
endeavored to soothe her. 
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** Darling, why did n't you tell me? Why did you 
try to bear it alone? ** she cried with loving reproach. 

^^ You have enough on your young shoulders al- 
ready, my child, my dear, brave daughter. I ought n't 
to have told you now, but — but when you spoke 
of going home I could not keep silence any longer. 
I don't believe we shall ever go home again — that 
we have any home to go to. I — I don't know what 
I fear — but there has been a fear upon me for these 
many weeks — almost from the moment we parted 
from your father. It was the first time we had ever 
been parted for more than a day or two since we 
were married, Mamie, and I feel lost, as if my world 
had suddenly come to an end. And now — oh, my 
child, my child, I don't expect you to understand, 
I can't understand it myself, but I know I shall 
never see him again in this life. I tried to comfort 
myself when I got his letter, but it was no use ; and 
now the weeks have gone on and on, and there comes 
no word from him. He is dead, Mamie. He must 
be dead, or he would come to me, he would call to 
me, as Joyce calls — " 

Loma and Toodles and little Babs came running 
up at the sound of Mamie's cry, and found their 
mother in a dead faint, and Mamie distractedly chaf- 
ing her thin cold hands. 

For a few horrible minutes they all thought she 
was really dead; but presently she stirred and 
moaned. Then she opened her dark eyes and looked 
at them with a smile that made the children shrink 
back, more scared than ever, for it was uncanny and 
her glance was strange, as if she did not see them 
at all, as indeed she did not. 
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She began to speak rapidly but incoherently) as 
the color crept back to her wan dieeks. They heard 
their father's name ^* John " often repeated, but could 
make out little else. 

Mamie turned her white scared face towards her 
sisters. 

'^ Loma, run for a doctor ! There must be one 
near at hand. Ask some one — any one." 

" I '11 go to the dairy." 

^^ Yes, quick, dear. Toodles, take Babs to your 
room and dress her ; go at once, Babs ! " 

For once Babs was obedient, being far too fright- 
ened to offer any opposition ; and Loma flew on her 
errand, putting on her hat as she ran down the road 
under the railway arches to the High Street. It 
was natural that she should make for the dairy. The 
milkman had already proved himself most civil and 
obliging ; it was he who had found them a charwoman, 
not on duty to-day, however, for she had, earlier 
on that eventful morning, sent a small boy with the 
message : 

" Please m'm your char lady *s ill 
and can't come!" 

The proprietor of the dairy and his daughter who 
kept the books were also very nice and polite when 
Mamie called to pay the weekly account, or the chil- 
dren to buy chocolates. 

It was to the daughter that Loma, bursting into 
the little shop, poured out a breathless story of her 
mother's illness, finishing up with a request for the 
doctor's address. The child was far too agitated 
even to notice that she had interrupted another cus- 
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tomer, a tall, pleasant-looking lady, with a mass of 
gray hair, that contrasted effectively with Her bright 
eyes and fresh-complexioned face. 

She stood aside at once and listened with sympa- 
thetic interest to Loma's rapid recital. 

^^ Oh, I am sorry your mother 's so ill. Miss Gran- 
ville," said Miss Watts, the dairyman's daughter. 
^ Dr. Cameron of Park Road is the best doctor, as 
well as the nearest, but you won't find him in now; 
he '11 be out on his round. Shall I send one of our 
boys round — there '11 be one in directly — and ask 
him to call as soon as possible? Number 19 Charlton 
Road, is n't it? " 

She wrote the address on a slip of paper. 

** Dr. Alec 's no at home," interposed the gray- 
haired lady, speaking with a quaint Scotch accent. 
^^ But I hear that his locvm is a vera nice young man, 
and he '11 be in at the Armitages' about this time ; 
maybe I '11 be able to intercept him there. 1 11 go 
at once. Give me the paper. Miss Watts ; and you 
run away home, lassie, for ye '11 take cold on such a 
mom with nothing on your shoulders. I '11 send the 
doctor as soon as possible ! " 

Her voice and manner were so kind that Loma 
looked and stammered her gratitude, adding a hasty 
apology for having pushed past and interrupted the 
lady with such seeming rudeness, which she now sud- 
denly remembered. 

But the Scotswoman, smiling kindly, cut short the 
apologies and walked briskly away on her self-im- 
posed errand. 

Loma tore back home and whispered her report 
to Mamie, who was too much distressed at the mo- 
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ment to heed anything save that the doctor had been 
sent for and would come as soon as possible. Her 
mother was still in the same excited, half-delirious 
state, but presently she grew calmer and slipped into 
an uneasy doze. 

Mamie stole downstairs then to question Loma 
further. It seemed incredible that a stranger should 
have volunteered to perform a kind office, here in 
England, where she had begun to believe that every 
one was of the Stanley or Haddon stamp. 

" She did offer to go ; I did n't ask her, really, 
Mamie ! " asseverated Loma. " I never even noticed 
there was any one in the shop till she spoke. And 
she was so nice and kind, and said she knew where 
the doctor would be and would catch him and send 
him on. Look, there she is herself; she's coming 
here." 

She ran to open the front door and Mamie fol- 
lowed reluctantly, frowning a little. Her resentment 
against her earlier visitor was still hot, all the more 
because she attributed her mother's sudden alarm- 
ing attack to Mrs. Haddon's conduct, indirectly of 
d&urse. 

But at the first glance she saw that this stranger 
was of a very different type from Mrs. Haddon. 
She was a distinctly handsome woman, well dressed, 
with an indefinable air of good breeding about her, 
and a cheeriness that was somehow infectious. 

She spoke in rather broad Scotch. Mamie dis- 
covered later that when Mrs. Jameson was shy or 
excited she showed it chiefly by her speech; ordi- 
narily that resolved itself into a musical inflection 
rather than a distinct accent. 
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^^ I 'm hoping ye won't think I 'm intruding, Miss 
6r-ranyille," she began, with an ingratiating smile. 
^^ I felt I must come round and enquire hoo the puir 
mither is, and tell ye that the doctor will not be long. 
He hadna come to Mrs. Armitage — she 's our min- 
ister's wife — but he was expected every minute, and 
she '11 send him roond the minute he comes." 

** It 's most kind of you. I don't know how to 
thank you, Mrs. — " faltered Mamie, utterly taken 
aback. 

** I 'm Mrs. Jameson, of Hillside, just roond the 
comer in Park Road, and there 's no need of thanks. 
An' hoo 's the puir leddy? What 's wrang wi' her? " 

" I don't know. She seems very ill ; she has n't 
been well since we came to England." 

^^ Eh, that 's bad ! And is there anything I can 
do for ye — in a neighborly way, Miss Gr-ranville? " 

There was no resisting her! Mamie had held her 
own gallantly against the egregious Mrs. Haddon, 
had resented equally her impudence and her conde- 
scension, but here was neither impudence nor conde- 
scension, only simple kindliness — " neighborliness " 
as Mrs. Jameson herself would have said. 

How it came about she could never clearly remem- 
ber afterwards. She certainly must have invited Mrs. 
Jameson into the dining-room, for at the end of ten 
minutes there she was, sitting in the very chair Mrs. 
Haddon had occupied earlier in the morning, and 
Mamie was confiding her troubles and difficulties to 
her as if to an old friend. 

" Ye 're from the Transvaal," cried Mrs. Jameson. 
" Then maybe ye know the Stewarts — Alec Stewart 
— he took a farm there some years gone? He was 
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the minister's son at Glenmamock, and I knew him 
well when I was a lassie ! '' 

Here was a bit of home indeed! Thoug^h Mamie 
could not furnish her new acquaintance with any 
recent information about the Stewarts beyond her 
father's assertion that they had trekked for Rhodesia 
when war was declared, it was pleasant to meet some 
one who knew them. 

Mrs. Jameson was not indiscreet enoug^h to pro- 
long her very informal visit, but when she rose to 
go, promising to return in the aftefnoon to hear the 
doctor's verdict, Mamie felt as if she might have 
known her all her life. 

Moreover she insisted on carrying off Babs and 
Toodles with her to lunch, bribing the former with 
the promise of a ride on a rocking-horse. 

" They '11 be no trouble, and I '11 be gey pleased 
to have them," she declared, in response to Mamie's 
half-hearted protest. ** I 've two boys at the col- 
ledge and a girlie at the High School, though it's 
holidays with them now, and they 'U like fine to have 
some new playfellows. Come away, bairns, we wiB 
not hinder and haver any longer. Where 's the hood 
for the wee bit lassie? " 

She hustled them off, chatting merrily, on the best 
of good terms with them both. 

^^ Is n't she a dear ! " exclaimed Loma enthusias- 
tically. " Not a bit like that Haddon woman." 

"Not a bit!" assented Mamie. "But then she 
isn't English, you know; and that makes all the 
difference." 

" But we 're English," objected Loma. 

" So is Mrs. Haddon," retorted her sister, with 
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a shrug and a smHe. This second visitor had cer- 
tainly astonished her even more than the first; but 
she had also cheered her immensely. A few minutes 
before she had been almost in despair, but now she 
was fast recovering her customary fortitude and good 
temper ; though her anxiety on her mother's account 
was keen as even 

Soon afterwards the doctor arrived. Mamie was 
with her mother when he came, and before she could 
go downstairs she heard Loma give a positively 
rapturous cry of welcome, and a man's voice that 
sounded strangely famiUar answered: 

^^ Hallo, Loma ! This is luck ! I never thought 
of its being you ^ Granvilles.' How are you all, and 
what 's wrong with the Utile mother? " 

** Mr. Grey," exclaimed Mamie, feeling that her 
capacity for being surprised at anything was quite 
exhausted, for Dr. Cameron's locwm^ of whom Mrs. 
Jameson had spoken, turned out to be none other 
than the young doctor who had been so kind on 
board ship, whose card Babs had ^^ postled " in the 
railway carriage window. 

Hasty explanations ensued. It appeared that on 
reaching his home, a village near Denemouth in 
South Devon, where his father had been in practice 
for many years, he found Dr. Grey very ill, and the 
old man died the day after his son's return. 

** So I had to throw up my berth and take on the 
practice, though I had sent my name in as a volun- 
teer for the A.M.S. But, after all, duty begins at 
home, and I couldn't leave my mother and Eve to 
fight for themselves; so I'm settled at Ringdon 
for the term of my natural life, I suppose," said 
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Edward Grey. "The other day Alec Cameron — 
he 's an old chum, we were at Guy's together years 
ago — wrote that he wanted a holiday, so we've 
changed practices for a week or two, and here I am. 
I say, I can't tell you how awfully glad I am to see 
you again, Miss Mamie," he continued, beaming down 
at her. ^^I 've been hoping to hear from you as you 
promised, and I feared you had forgotten all about 
me." 

Forgotten him! Mamie was so relieved and over- 
joyed at finding a friend where she expected a 
stranger that she could have embraced him on the 
spot! 

He dropped his eager boyish manner, and became 
what Loma called " s.p., strictly professional," when 
he entered the room where poor Mrs. Granville lay. 

Although her mind was still wandering a little, 
she recognized him at once and seemed to fancy she 
was back on board ship again. 

He pronounced her to be suffering from influenza, 
wrote out a couple of prescriptions, despatched Loma 
with them to the chemist, and gave Mamie minute 
directions for treatment. 

** She is very ill, is n't she? " Mamie asked anx- 
iously. " Oh, Mr. Grey, she — she is going to get 
better? " 

" Of course she is ; we 11 pull her through all 
right," he asserted cheerily, with more confidence than 
he felt at the moment, for he knew the case was as 
serious as it could be. ^^ I 'U see about a nurse at 
once ; if there 's not one available in the neighbor- 
hood I '11 telegraph to Guy's. Cheer up. Miss Mamie, 
we 11 soon have the mother up and about again. 
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Where 's my litUe sweetheart, Babs, and Toodles the 
terrible? '' 

She told him of Mrs. Jameson's visit and of their 
previous loneliness. 

" Not a soul to speak to, you poor little woman ! '* 
he said in a tone that for some inexplicable reason 
brought a sudden flush to Mamie's cheeks, that were 
much thinner and paler than they had been six weeks 
before. ^' What a shame ! But that 's all over now. 
If I had only known you were here I 'd have sent 
word to the Camerons and they 'd have welcomed you 
with open arms. There 's a regular Scottish colony 
hereabouts, awfully nice folks most of them. Mrs. 
Jameson is a real good sort, is n't she? And you '11 
like Mrs. Cameron too. She will be round to see 
you soon, I '11 be bound. Well, I must be off now, but 
I '11 come in again this evening. Take care of your- 
selves; don't worry, and don't let your mother 
worry." 

^^ I shan't worry so much now," Mamie said, with 
a ghost of a smile. ^^ You can't think what a com- 
fort it is to have you at hand. But I can't help 
mother's worrying ; you see we 've no news from 
father or my sister Joyce. Not one word ! " 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE NEWS COMES 

THE next few days were as arduous and anxious 
as any Mamie had yet experienced, for her 
mother was very ill indeed. Afterwards, when she 
came to look back on that dreadful time, she won- 
dered how in the world they would have got on with- 
out the help that came so unexpectedly, just at the 
right moment. 

The feminine members of " the Scottish colony ** 
speedily justified Edward Grey's opinion of them, and 
took their forlorn young neighbors under their pro- 
tection forthwith. 

Mrs. Cameron, as soon as she heard of the matter 
from Grey, immediately went in search of a nurse, 
and was lucky enough to find one of those on her 
son's list temporarily disengaged, a maternity nurse, 
who was yet quite capable of undertakings such a 
case as Mrs. Granville's. She was a homely, pleas- 
ant woman, who took to the family at once and was 
as great a comfort to them in the house as in the 
sick-room. 

Cheery, unconventional Mrs. Jameson also proved 
a host in herself, prolific in practical help as well 
as in counsel and sympathy. The children virtually 
lived with her during the earlier and most critical 
period of their mother's illness. Every morning, 
directly after breakfast, she came round and in- 
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sisted on taking them back with her, dismissing^ 
Mamie's half-hearted objections with characteristic 
promptitude. 

^^Troublesome? Not a bit of it! Dinna fash 
yourself about that, my lassie. Come away wi' ye, 
bairns; the boys and Jean are waiting for ye." 

Her bright face and kindly voice seemed like a 
tonic to Mamie after the long dreary night watch^ 
which she and Nurse Gibbons shared, the nurse sit- 
ting up till three, when Mamie reUeved her. 

In the afternoons either Mrs. Jameson herself or 
Mrs. Cameron would come round and sit with the 
invalid, while Mamie and the nurse rested, and many 
other such kindly offices did they perform in the 
simplest manner imaginable, as though they were 
doing nothing out of the common. 

Indeed, a few months before, Mamie herself would 
have accepted their ministrations gratefully, but as 
more or less a matter of course. All their lives they 
had been accustomed to this species of ^^ neighbor- 
liness," although their neighbors were half a day's 
ride away. Often in the old days her mother, and 
even she herself since she left school, had started 
off at once on hearing of illness or trouble, not 
merely to sympathize or condole but to take charge 
of the house and the patient. At Fairfontein life 
had gone so smoothly that help of the kind was sel- 
dom needed, though they always knew it would be 
forthcoming if the need should arise. 

But hitherto Mamie's experience of England had 
led her to believe that such notions must be peculiar 
to Afrikanders ; hence the conduct of her new friends 
perplexed her not a little. 
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She said as much one day to Mrs. Jameson, who 
was ready with an explanation. Her dark eyes 
twinkled with mirth as she gave it. 

^^ It 's just the English way. They can be aye 
friendly when you know them, but it takes a gey 
long time to do it ! Poor bodies, they think it be- 
neath their dignity to speak to any one that hasna 
been introduced to them in due form. D'ye mind 
that story of the two Englishmen who were cast 
ashore on a desert island, and who wouldna speak, 
because they hadna been introduced, until they found 
out by chance that they had mutual friends? Well, 
that 's an exaggeration of course, but that 's just 
the English spirit.'* 

" Mr. Grey is n't like that, and yet he is English," 
Mamie objected. Edward Grey was not only assid- 
uous in attendance on her mother, but had at once 
established himself as an old friend ; indeed they con- 
sidered him as one, although they had met him for 
the first time on board the liner. 

" There are exceptions to every rule, and Edward 
Grey 's one of them," said Mrs. Jameson judicially. 
^^ Forbye he 's been abroad, and that 's a grand thing 
to take the starchiness out of a body ! Besides, there 
may be a special reason for Edward Grey showing 
better manners than most of his sib," she added sig- 
nificantly, her eyes twinkling more than ever. 

Mamie quite failed to see the sly allusion to Grey's 
admiration of herself, which had been perceptible to 
Mrs. Jameson's keen eyes from the first. 

^^Yes, I suppose that is it — going abroad, I 
mean," Mamie said thoughtfully. ^'Perhaps if we 
had been brought up in England we might have been 
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just as sti£F and reserved. Mother says when she 
was a girl she never knew any one outside her own 
set, and that was a small one." 

Even to Mrs. Jameson she could not speak of her 
uncle's conduct, which, in a way, was even more hein- 
ous than that of the egregious Mrs. Haddon, but she 
thought of him as she spoke and wondered what 
course he would have taken had her mother died. 

" No, I don't think ye 'd ever have been a typical 
Englishwoman in that way, lassie; not like that 
Haddon body, for instance — eh, but I 'd like fine 
to have seen ye setting her in her place! Though 
she 's an extreme specimen." 

^^ I hope so ! " said Mamie, with emphasis. 

** You '11 like Ned Grey's sister Eve," continued 
Mrs. Jameson. ^^ I suppose you 've heard she 's 
coming up next week? " 

^'Yes. She is engaged to Dr. Cameron, isn't 
she? " 

^^ She is that, and a bonnie pair they are ! " 

Mamie was rather curious to see Mr. Grey's sister; 
she had heard so much about her from him. In fact, 
Ned Grey was exceedingly anxious for Eve's co- 
operation in a scheme that had suggested itself to 
him and that he had already tentatively mentioned 
to Mamie — nothing more nor less than that they 
should all migrate to Ringdon, as soon as her mother 
was sufficiently recovered. 

^^ You must take her away to the sea ; she '11 never 
get strong here," he urged. "And you won't find 
a climate in England better than ours at Ringdon. 
There are lots of furnished cottages to let that would 
suit you down to the ground. They 're snapped up 
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in the summer months, but you could get one by the 
year for about half what you pay here, and living's 
dirt cheap. Eve will be able to tell you all about 
that. We 'd all do our best to give you a good time. 
You 'd love the boating. We 've a whole fleet of our 
own — four or five boats, ranging from a yacht to 
a dinghy — and you *d learn to row in no time. Be- 
sides, think what it would mean to the children ! Babs 
will never be strong if you keep her here ; she ought 
to run wild for a year or two at least. As for the 
twins, why, they 'd flourish like a couple of green 
bay trees! A school? Oh, yes, there's a capital 
school at Denemouth, just across the ferry. Eve 
went there, and she '11 tell you all about that, too." 

It sounded very tempting, but naturally Mamie 
could give no opinion on such an important question 
as another move, until she had the more detailed 
information from Eve Grey and until mother was 
strong enough to discuss the project. 

Although by the end of ten days or so Mrs. Gran- 
ville was well out of danger, she rallied very slowly. 
After that hysterical outburst that preceded her col- 
lapse, she had not mentioned her husband or Joyce, 
save in intervals of semi-delirium, when she constantly 
uttered her daughter's name and waited, as if for a 
reply. 

They knew that it was the ever-present anxiety 
that retarded her convalescence, but it was impossible 
for them to alleviate that, since there were still no 
tidings from home. The news of the war was bad 
enough in all conscience, a mere record of disasten 
small or great, including; the grim tragedy of Spion 
Kop. 
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Mrs. Granville asked every morning what the offi- 
cial news was, and Mamie told her as much as she 
thought fit, always emphasizing the fact that it was 
practically impossible for letters or other messages 
from the Transvaal to pass the fighting line. 

That fact represented to her a forlorn hope, which 
she tried to make appear anything but forlorn ; but 
her mother made no comment. She only lay back on 
her pillows staring straight before her with her sad 
dark eyes, which looked very large, since her once 
plump and comely face had grown thin and haggard. 

At the end of a fortnight Nurse Gibbons was sum- 
moned to one of her own cases, somewhat earlier than 
she expected; and as Mrs. Jameson had succeeded, 
by dint of diligent inquiries among her friends and 
acquaintances, in securing a competent maid-servant 
for the little household, Mamie decided that she would 
not engage another nurse, as, relieved of the daily 
housework and responsibility, she could devote her- 
self almost entirely to her mother. 

One Monday evening early in February, she was 
in the kitchen making the arrowroot which her mother 
always had for the last thing; she never entrusted 
any of the invalid cookery to Emma, the new maid* 

The twins had just gone to bed, and Mamie would 
do the same as soon as she had settled her mother 
comfortably for the night. 

She felt considerably annoyed, on behalf of her 
invalid and the sleeping Babs, when the silent house 
was startled by the sound of the postman's knock. 

" How late the last post is to-night, nearly half- 
past nine ! " she thought, glancing at the kitchen 
clock, as the maid went in to fetdi the letter. 
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She saw at once that it was from Mr. Stanley's 
oflBce. She had written to the lawyer the day before, 
in her mother's name, formally asking for a small 
advance on account of the dividend which would 
shortly become due. 

She hated to ask for the loan, but it was a neces- 
sity. The extra expenses incident to her mother's 
illness had reduced her ready money to a few shillings, 
and she could not bring herself to confide that fact 
to any of her new friends, kind though they were. 

She lifted the saucepan off the gas and set it aside 
while she opened the somewhat bulky envelope. 

It contained a cheque for the amount she had asked 
for and a brief formal note, which she did not read 
then, for there was another enclosure, the sight of 
which made her heart begin to beat in a most curious 
fashion and brought a queer lump to her throat. 

It was an envelope of the kind they had always 
used at Fairfontein, though so filthy that the address 
— an agitated scrawl that she could scarcely recog- 
nize as Joyce's handwriting — was all but illegible. 
Instinctively she held the letter to her nose, and 
smelled the familiar unmistakable odor that always 
clings to paper which has been carried for any length 
of time in a Kaffir's pouch — or in his girdle, or 
top-knot, or the lobe of his ear, as the case may be. 

It is by no means a fragrant odor, but to Mamie 
at that moment it seemed sweeter than any perfume 
of Araby, bringing memories of home as the letter 
itself brought news, the news they had waited for so 
long. 

She hurried to the dining-room, away from the 
maid's inquisitive eyes, and tore the envelope open 
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with trembling fingers, never looking to see if it were 
addressed to her or to her mother. In either case 
she must read it first, lest it should contain disturb- 
ing news. 

It was a long letter, several sheets of large thin 
note paper, dated October 6th, 1899, written in 
Joyce's small distinctive calligraphy and her usual 
chatty style. As a rule she wrote much better than 
she talked, and this epistle was evidently written 
with the object of cheering the exiles. 

" I am going to tell you every single thing that 
happens until you come home, or until daddy and I 
come to fetch you,'* she wrote. " Therefore my 
weekly budget will be in instalments. Herewith 
* Chapter I.' " 

There followed an account of her visit to the 
Andres', and her return home (this bit illustrated 
with a really comical pen and ink sketch represent- 
ing the penitent Lalele grovelling at the writer's 
feet) and a minute, whimsical record of the events 
of the next few days. Chris Andre's name occurred 
several times, more than once prefaced with '^ Tell 
Mamie Chris says " so and so. 

Alas, poor Joyce! She had written those mes- 
sages to her sister in all loyalty, though they had 
been very difficult to write. She did not understand 
where the difficulty lay until she was forced to listen 
to Jan van Reenan's blunt accusation. Of that 
Mamie, of course, knew nothing, and her heart thrilled 
as she read her lover's name and the words he had 
uttered. That was next best to getting a letter from 
himself. He had written to her, of course ; she never 
doubted that. One of her many grievances against 
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the English (she still chose to consider herself an 
Afrikander) was the non-arrival of those love letters. 
Surely it was the height of meanness on the part of 
the authorities to intercept such epistles, even if they 
were written by a young man who happened to be 
fighting on the other side ! In her secret heart Mamie 
did not believe that Chris wotdd fight against Eng- 
land. Although she herself had been inclined to 
repudiate her nationality, after the reception ac- 
corded by the mother-country to her and hers, and 
determined to do so since the Haddon episode, yet 
Chris must needs think of her as an Englishwoman; 
and therefore he, like her father, would remain a 
non-combatant. 

Presently she came to this passage: 

" October 8th. Nothing whatever to write about! 
The hottest day yet, but just beginning to cool down! 
I am looking for father's return to-night; but per- 
haps he has gone on to Cape Town with you, in 
which case I suppose he can't get back for another 
few days. I hope Benje won't get into mischief if 
he has to wait long at the railway! 

^^ The house seems so quiet, I find myself listening 
— expecting some of you to come in. How I wish 
I could see you all now, and know what — " 

That last word was at the bottom of a sheet 
Mamie smiled wistfully as she turned the page, then 
stared at what followed, her cheeks blanching, her 
eyes dilating. 

The narrative broke off abruptly there, and the 
remainder of the letter was a tremulous scrawl. 

Mamie spelled it out slowly and painfully more 
than onoe before she grasped the meaning of it. 
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though the message itself was worded with terrible 
plainness and brevity. 

** Father is dead. They shot him because he would 
not fight. Chris Andr£ was with them. They have 
taken nearly everything and burned the kraal. The 
induna has come with Umkala and the fighting men, 
but they are too late. I am going back with them." 

The rest was a meaningless scribble of which 
Mamie could make nothing. 

Her handsy clutching the letter, fell into her lap 
and she sat quite still, too awed and horrified for 
tears. 

Her father dead — murdered — and Chris Andr£ 
was there, consenting to his death at least — making 
no effort to save him. The horrible words could 
have no other meaning. 

How long she sat there she scarcely knew. The 
maid put her head round the door and asked: 

^^ Shall I finish making the arrowroot. Miss ? " 

** No, you can go to bed," Mamie answered curtly. 

** Chris Andr£ was there — Chris Andre was 
there ! " 

The words went whirling round and round in her 
brain, like a weird, mocking refrain. 

Presently there came the sound of gentle knocking 
overhead, and she knew her mother was awake, and 
wondering what was keeping her downstairs. 

She started up then instantly, deciding that for 
the present at least she must keep this news from 
her mother at all costs. 

She glanced hastily into the mantel mirror, and 
saw a strange, white, tell-tale face. Impatiently she 
bit her lips and rubbed her cheeks to bring some 
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color back to them, before she ran softly upstairsi 
thankful that the gas was turned low. 

'^ Is anything the matter, dear? " her mother asked 
faintly. 

For the first time in her life Mamie lied, bravdy 
and deliberately, making a desperate and successful 
effort to speak lightly and naturally. 

^^ Nothing at all, except that I nodded off to sleep 
by the fire. So stupid of me, was n't it? But it 
is cosy downstairs. Have you been awake long, 
darling? *' 

" The postman woke me. What was the letter? " 

"Only the cheque and a formal note from Mr. 
Stanley. He has sent it promptly, has n't he? " 

" Nothing else — no letter, no message at all? " 
persisted the invalid. 

" Nothing at alL How do you feel, little mother? 
Ready for your supper? I '11 run down and make it." 

She set her teeth, determined that she would not 
allow herself even to think until her mother was safely 
asleep again; but as she stirred the arrowroot eadi 
scrape of the spoon seemed to fit itself to that hor- 
rible refrain. 

" Father is dead: Chris Andr^ was there." 

Yet she managed to avoid betraying herself and 
to chatter gayly and incessantly as she tidied the 
room and made up the fire for the night, while her 
mother sat up in bed, sipping her arrowroot. 

" Now for the tabloids, and then you shall snuggle 
down and go to sleep, and I '11 creep into bed like 
a mouse," she laughed, thankful that those tabloids, 
which were soporific, were to be administered. 

It was the hardest thing she had ever had to do 
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in her life, but she did it. Even when she knew by 
ber regular breathing that her mother was asleep, 
she dared not find relief in tears; for if she once 
relaxed the discipline she was exerting over herself, 
she would lose control altogether, her mother would 
wake, and the secret could be kept from her no 
[onger. 

So hour after hour through that long night, she 
Lay quite still, suffering in silence. 



CHAPTER XV 

A CET ACROSS THE WATEK 

TO the young, as a rule, no sorrow is abiding. 
If it were, life would not be worth living; 
but though, in times of grief the young may cry 
with the old, ^^ This world is but a thoroughfare fuU 
of woe," at least it is a thoroughfare along which we 
pilgrims, poor children of time, pass unceasingly. 
If we may not pause when the sun shines and joy 
greets us or perchance walks beside us for a little 
while, though ever with "hand at lip bidding fare- 
well," neither may we pause when the gloom gathers 
and the rain of tears falls fast. 

For a time Mamie Granville felt that her heart 
was broken. It was bad enough to know that her 
father was dead, but that he should have been mur^ 
dered, and in the presence, with the consent, of her 
lover, was worst of all. Utterly unimaginative, she 
had never realized hitherto what the war meant so 
far as she and Chris were concerned. All this time 
she had been tacitly comforting herself with the as- 
surance that, as the fighting was so far away from 
her own home and Chris Andre's, it was very un- 
likely that either he or her father would be involved 
in it. If it had not been for the fact that the war 
had separated her from her lover, and driven her and 
her mother and sisters from their home, she would 
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not have felt the least interest in it, even to the ex- 
tent of reading the despatches in the daily papers; 
just as, at Fairfontein, she had neither known nor 
cared anything about the events that led up to it. 
Up to the present also, even from her limited and 
personal point of view, her sympathy was emphatic- 
ally with the Boers. She was as ignorant concern- 
ing the Boers as a nation, as she was of the casus 
belli. To her they were represented by her old 
friends and neighbors, including, of course, Chris 
himself. Often of late she had waxed indignant, and 
not without reason, over the articles that were con- 
tinually appearing in the press, descriptive of Boer 
manners, customs, and proclivities. Were not we 
ourselves roused to anger by the Continental criti- 
cisims showered upon us as a nation at that time? 
All the more angry since, unjust and insolent as these 
attacks were in the main, they still rested on a sub- 
stratum of truth. 

Therefore had Mamie resented and scoffed at the 
accusations of ^^ slimness and treachery," and laughed 
at the descriptions of Boer domesticity, remember- 
ing the solid comfort and the hearty hospitality that 
prevailed in the homesteads she knew so well. 

But now, all at once, her faith in and loyalty to 
her old friends was rudely shattered. There was no 
possibility of mistake. Those terrible words " Chris 
Andr6 was there " could admit of no other inter- 
pretation than that he witnessed the murder of her 
father and made no effort to prevent it. 

Although she had seldom spoken of Chris even to 
her mother, she had felt the separation as keenly as 
it was in her nature to feel anything of the kind, but 
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she had courageously tried to put that private sor- 
row aside, and address herself to the task of com- 
bating the difficulties, the many every-day worries 
that beset her in this new life. All the time those 
secret thoughts of her lover and of the time to come 
when they would be reunited had comforted her. 
Therefore her revulsion of feeling was all the greater; 
and hardest of all was the fact that she must keep 
the news from her mother and the children, for the 
present at least. 

How she managed to do it she scarcely knew. 
Several times during the next few days she amazed 
her little sisters by her unprecedented irritability and 
snappishness, the natural outcome of the effort it 
cost her to maintain her usual light-hearted, matter- 
of-fact demeanor when in attendance on her mother. 

One person only she took into her confidence, and 
that was Mrs. Jameson. She felt that she must tell 
some one, or she would break down altogether; in 
fact she did break down when she poured out her 
story early the next morning. She hurried round 
to Mrs. Jameson, forestalling that lady's matutinal 
visit, for she dared not trust herself to speak at 
home; the walls and floors of the little house were 
thin and her mother's ears pretematurally keen. 

" Eh, my puir, puir lassie," cried Mrs. Jameson, 
relapsing into broad Scotch, as was her w6nt in 
moments of emotion. "The Lord's hand is heavy 
on ye indeed ! Your father deid and your sister awa, 
ye dinna ken whaur. 'T is a bitter trial for ye, and 
only the Lord can help ye to bear it like a brave 
lassie. There- — weep, my dawtie, weep your fill; it 
will ease your heart and do ye good." 
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For a time the girl could do nothing else but 
** weep her fill," clinging to her kind motherly f riend, 
who, like the wise woman she was, made no attempt 
to stem the torrent of sobs, or to express her own 
sympathy further than by an occasional pat on the 
shoulder, which, with her, was equivalent to a 
caress. Like all Scots folk, she was more or less 
undemonstrative. 

At last Mamie recovered herself to a certain extent* 

^^ And wha may this laddie be that had a hand in 
it a'? " asked Mrs. Jameson when she deemed it safe 
to put the question. She was burning with curiosity 
to hear the answer. 

Every true woman is keenly interested in a love 
affair, even a potential one; and Mrs. Jameson was 
no exception to the rule. She watched with approval 
Ned Grey's evident and increasing admiration for 
this sonsie lass from over the seas, and she never 
even thought of the possibility that Mamie might 
have left a sweetheart in Africa; so the idea, sug- 
gested by the girl's broken words, filled her with 
dismay. 

<< We \6 known him all our lives — we were all 
brought up together. We were engaged to be mar- 
ried — no, not engaged, because father wouldn't 
allow it while things were so unsettled, but it was 
just the same to us," Mamie said drearily. "I've 
been waiting and hoping to hear from him all this 
time, never doubting him for a moment. But now — 
now — ! Oh, if he had tried to save father, even 
though he had died with him, that wouldn't have 
been so dreadful as this. I should always have loved 
him — have been true to him — have waited — even 
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if I lived to be an old woman — knowing that I 
should meet him again beyond the grave. But now! 
Think of it! He was there, consenting to father's 
death, even if he did not actually help to murder 
him — " 

Her passion had increased with every word; and 
now she stood with clenched hands, scarlet cheeks, 
and eyes that flashed fiercely under the tear-gemmed 
lashes, the very incarnation of revengeful fury. 

"Whisht, whisht, lassie,'* cried Mrs. Jameson 
soothingly. " Dinna judge hastily and harshly. 
There may be some mistake — " 

" There is no mistake. How could there be? 
Joyce would never have written that he was there 
if it was n't true. She would never have dreamed of 
such a thing! Why, he was like her brother." 

" That puir lassie, what will befall her, all alane 
wi' yon savages," cried Mrs. Jameson distressfully, 
partly because she wished to divert Mamie's thoughts 
into another channel, partly because, as a sympa- 
thetic and intuitive woman, the idea that a young 
girl should be away in the wilds in such deep sorrow 
and anguish with no one near her save a horde of 
blacks seemed the most piteous part of the tragic 
affair. 

" Oh, Joyce will be all right," Mamie answered, 
almost impatiently. She did not mean to be un- 
sympathetic, but in truth she had scarcely even 
thought of her sister's plight. Compared with her 
father's death and Chris Andre's perfidy, the fate 
of Joyce sank into insignificance. " She will be ter- 
ribly upset, of course, for she was father's favorite; 
that is why she insisted on staying at home with him. 
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I suppose she knew all about everything — that the 
war was commg on, I mean," she continued, in a 
slightly aggrieved tone. ^^But she will be just as 
safe and comfortable at the chiers kraal as any- 
where else. She was bom there, you know — or of 
course you don't know, and it 's too long a story 
to tell now. I dare say mother will tell you all about 
it some day. Joyce is n't a bit afraid of the blacks ; 
they 're all devoted to her — oh ! I can't explain, 
and you would n't understand if I tried to ; but at 
home we used to laugh and declare they believed 
she was a sort of goddess ! Anyhow, she has a tre- 
mendous influence over them. Even our own ser- 
vants thought more of a word from Joyce than of 
a present from any of the rest of us, and she never 
had to scold them. She 'd only to look at them if 
she was vexed, and they 'd regularly grovel." 

^^ For a' that I wouldna like a bairn o' mine to 
be in sic a strait," Mrs. Jameson said gently and 
gravely. 

She thought Mamie rather lacking in sisterly 
affection. However undemonstrative they may ap- 
pear to outsiders, the tie of kinship is close and 
strong with Scots folk; they may, and do, criticize 
each other with caustic severity in the seclusion of 
the family circle, but nothing would induce them even 
to hint at such criticism to a stranger. Therefore 
Mrs. Jameson felt vexed and disappointed at Mamie's 
attitude, although the next moment her natural kind- 
liness and common-sense told her that it was well the 
girl could accept that part of the situation so philo- 
sophically. Her burden was quite heavy enough 
without the addition of anxiety on her sister's behalf. 
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That outburst of grief and anger, coming after 
the long night hours of wakeful misery, relieved the 
mental tension, and in a very little while Mamie pulkd 
herself together sufficiently to return home and re- 
sume the ordinary routine of her domestic duties. 

At first it required a conscious effort on her part 
to summon up a smile before she entered her mother's 
room, and behave as if nothing had happened. Fe^ 
haps she overdid it a little, and was more boister- 
ously cheerful than usual, but if so the invalid made 
no comment. In a short time the effort was no longer 
necessary, for Mamie's natural philosophy once more 
asserted itself, with respect to her father's death at 
least. Though she had an affectionate disposition, 
she was incapable of deep and lasting emotion — 
happily for her, and for all like her — and her view 
of life and death was essentially simple and common- 
place. 

If her father had died a natural death at Fair- 
fontein in the midst of his family, Mamie would 
doubtless have done ^^ obsequious sorrow," wept copi- 
ously at the time, quickly dried her tears, and re- 
gained her appetite; and now, when she had recovc 
ered from the first shock of the tragic tidings, her 
chief sensation was not grief for her father but re- 
sentment against Chris Andr^, resentment mingled 
with angry self-reproach that she could ever have 
loved or thought she loved him. 

Probably her love for Chris would soon have evap- 
orated in any case, seeing that he was far away, while 
Ned Grey was so near at hand. 

The young doctor's devotion and sympathy were 
an inunense solace to her. Mamie was spared the 
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necessity of telling him the news, for as soon as she 
left Mrs. Jameson that morning, the good lady put 
on her bonnet and went down the road to the Cam- 
erons', just in time to waylay Grey before he started 
on his round. She told him of the girPs distress, 
discreetly forbearing to mention Chris Andre's con- 
nection with it, partly because she had not caught 
his name distinctly, partly because she thought it 
best to ignore sentimental matters entirely. If Mamie 
chose to tell Grey about this young Boer, that was 
her own affair. 

Grey hurried at once to Charlton Road, full of 
concern and enthusiastic admiration of Mamie's cour- 
ageous determination to keep the secret from her 
mother. 

^^ You 're just splendid, Miss Mamie," he said in his 
impulsive, boyish manner, holding both her hands in 
his. "Why, ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
would have blurted out the truth at once, and there 's 
no knowing what the effect would have been on your 
mother — a serious relapse, at the very least. We 
mustn't let her know for two or three weeks, not 
until she is well on the way to recovery. I know 
it 's awfully hard on you, but you '11 be able to keep 
it up now. Try not to think of it any more than 
you can help, and don't let her talk about your poor 
father and sister." 

" She has scarcely spoken of them at all lately. 
That puzzles me — and — and almost frightens me 
sometimes, for I know she is always thinking of them," 
Mamie said. " She can't possibly know already, can 
she, Mr. Grey? " 

^^Know? Of course not! I suppose she doesn't 
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want to worry you unnecessarily. You Granvilles 
are always thinking of each other, never of your 
dear selves,'' he responded, with as much affection 
as he dared to show at the moment. Ned Grey was 
a man of fine instincts, and, though he had fully made 
up his mind that Mamie Granville was the only girl he 
had ever loved, since some half-dozen innocuous flirta- 
tions on board ship did n't count, and that it would n't 
be his fault if she did not marry him sooner or later, 
he recognized that this was no time for love-making, 
when she, poor child, was all but overwhelmed with 
trouble and anxiety. His part for the present must 
be limited to doing all he could to help and cheer 
her. 

He was glad when he found another stanch ally 
to that end in his sister Eve, who came up the next 
week on a visit to Mrs. Cameron. She was to have 
returned with Alec, her fiancS^ but in that case Ned 
would not have been able to introduce her himself 
to the Granvilles, since he would have to go home 
to resume his practice. He and his sister had always 
been the best of chums, and he was almost ridicu- 
lously anxious to see how she and Mamie ^^ hit it off." 

As it happened,they hit it off admirably, and Eve, 
a pretty, vivacious, warm-hearted girl, not only es- 
tablished herself immediately on terms of intimacy 
with the whole family in general and with Mamie in 
particular, but entered with enthusiasm Into Ned's 
project of persuading them to migrate to Ringdon, 
as soon as Mrs. Granville should be strong enough 
to undertake the journey. 

Every one appeared to think well of the plan, in- 
cluding Mrs. Jameson, who, thou^ she had grown 
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fond of them all and would be sorry to part with 
them, yet believed they would all be happier and 
more comfortable in the country, while the little 
gentle mother, Mrs. Granville, was willing to go any- 
where or do anything for her children's pleasure and 
Gulvantage. 

She soon learned to love Eve Grey, and was glad 
and thankful that Mamie and the children should 
have such friends. She was quite overcome when, 
soon after Ned returned to Devonshire, a cordial let- 
ter came from his mother, enclosing particulars of a 
suitable house to let in the village and inviting them 
all to come and stay with her for a few days, so 
that they could see the place and the house before 
deciding to settle at Ringdon. Eve came round in 
the course of the morning, eager to know if the in- 
vitation would be accepted. 

By this time Mrs. Granville was able to go down- 
stairs for a few hours every day; and to-day Eve 
found her already installed in her armchair by the 
dining-room fire. 

" Down already, why, that 's splendid ! " she ex- 
claimed. ^^ We shall have you out soon if only the 
weather will be decent. You Ve had a letter from 
mother, haven't you? You zvUl come to us, won't 
you, dear Mrs. Granville? You can't think how 
soon you '11 get well down in fair Devon ! " 

** There are so many of us," protested Mrs. Gran- 
ville. " We ought not to trespass on your mother's 
kindness to such an extent." 

" Trespass? Rubbish! " laughed Eve. " We shall 
be only too glad to have you. Now, I 'm not going 
to listen to any objections. You just must come! 
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Mamie — Mamie, come here ! You can get out of 
this house at a month's notice, can't you? I thought 
so. Well, then, you '11 just give notice at once, for 
in a month's time the little mother will be able to 
stand the journey, and oh! you can't think how 
lovely our southwest country will be then! You'll 
never want to go away from it any more. So that 's 
settled ! I shall write to mother to-day that you are 
coming, so mind you write the same thing, or you 'II 
make me out a story-teller ! Now I must be off, for 
I 'm going up to town with Mrs. Cameron. No 
backing out, mind — it 's all arranged ! " 

^^ Shall we go, darling? " Mamie asked when Eve 
had flitted away. 

Her mother did not answer for a minute or two. 

" Yes, I think it will be right for us to go, if we 
can afford it. You know best about that, dear ; you 
are head of the family now," she said at last. 

" Oh, yes ; we can afford it. We have plenty of 
money in hand since the dividends came, and we shall 
live much cheaper there than here," Mamie answered 
uneasily. That expression, " You are head of the 
family now," had startled her. 

Again her mother sat silent, gazing at the fire, 
clasping and unclasping her thin fingers nervously. 
Then she said slowly and significantly: 

*^ We must have some clothes before we go, smne 
black clothes, Mamie dear." 

" Mother I " 

" Yes. Oh, my child, you thought you were 
keeping me in ignorance, my poor brave little 
daughter ! — " 

" Mother, mother, how did you know — what do 
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you know — we dared not tell you — ^ Mamie cried 
incoherently, kneeling beside her. 

Mrs. Granville shook her head. 

*^I can't tell you how I know, Mamie. I think 
God told me. But I've known for weeks, in my 
heart, that your father is dead. I was certain of it 
even before we left Cape Town. And I know my 
poor Joyce has been in sore trouble — she has called 
to me so often, though not lately, so I think God has 
heard my prayers and has helped her. You have 
had news, Mamie. Tell it me now, my child. I am 
strong enough to bear it. No — no — don't cry, my 
dear, brave little daughter, you only wished to spare 
me," she added tenderly, as Mamie clung to her, 
weeping. " Was there a letter? Give it me now? " 

She read it through^ a wistful smile on her lips, 
until she turned the page that broke off so abruptly 
and came to the last words. Even then she did not 
appear shocked or surprise ; only her thin hands 
trembled a little. 

Mamie watched her anxiously, at once relieved and 
astonished that she took it so quietly, not understand- 
ing that the most poignant grief of all is that which 
is borne in silence. No amount of words or tears 
would ever be able to express what the loss of her 
husband was to her. She did not speak of him even 
now, but of Joyce. 

** So Joyce has gone to the chiers kraal — alone 
— my poor child — my poor child ! " she said slowly, 
staring at the fire once more. 

^ Mother ! Don't you understand what she says 
about Chris Andr6? That he was there when — 
when they murdered father? " Mamie cried stormily. 
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** Chris ! " Mrs. Granville exclaimed. She had read 
the words indeed, but had not grasped their signifi- 
cance. For the moment she had forgotten all about 
Chris and Mamie; but now she realized at once the 
terrible meaning the sentence must have for Mamie. 

** No, no, child. Joyce could not mean that. There 
must be some mistake — she was in such grief and 
horror when she wrote. If Chris was there, he did 
all he could to save him. We must believe that, 
knowing Chris as we do — " 

" He was there; and he did n't do all he could I** 
asseverated Mamie. ^^ Oh, mother, that 's been the 
hardest of all. I hate him — yes, I hate him ; I 'm 
ashamed to think I ever loved him, that he was ever 
our friend ! " 

For a moment Mrs. Granville felt aghast. Such 
an outburst from Mamie was unprecedented. Then 
she spoke, more sternly than her daughter had ever 
heard her speak before. 

" Hush, Mamie ! I will not believe without further 
proof that Chris had any hand in — your father's 
death. You can never have loved him, or you would 
not be so ready to condemn him unheard! There, 
there, child," she continued more gently. " Try not 
to think of him harshly — not to think of him at alL 
It will be better so, and you will get over it the 
sooner, my poor Mamie." 

It was many a long month before they spoke of 
Chris again, though Mrs. Granville thought of him 
often and never altered her conviction that the words 
Joyce had written concerning him bore some other 
meaning. 

She loved the lad, and the faculty for loving was 
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not merely the strongest attribute of her quiet, con- 
centrated nature, but it provided her with a kind of 
instinct, whereby in some mysterious mamier she kept 
in touch with those she loved. Hence her intuitive 
knowledge of her husband's death, and hence also 
the patience with which she endured the long weeks 
that brought no further news from Joyce. Mamie 
and the children believed she must be dead. Their 
mother knew she was not and knew also, as time went 
on, that, wherever Joyce was and whatever she might 
be doing, she was in less distress of mind than she 
had been, though she could not speak of that know- 
ledge to any one, could not even try to understand 
how she came by it at all. 

One afternoon, soon after they were settled at 
Ringdon, she walked down to the ferry to watch 
for Mamie and the children, who had rowed across 
to Denemouth with the Greys. It was a sunny day, 
warm and balmy, more like summer than spring, and 
she sat on a bench, enjoying the pure air and the 
lovely view across the estuary, with the languor of 
convalescence, not consciously thinking of anything, 
just basking in the sunshine and watching the heavy- 
built ferry-boat as it crossed the tide slowly. There 
were few people about at the time, and only one boat 
was plying. 

Presently she saw a little crowd trooping down 
the sand-bank on the Denemouth side, and recognized 
Mamie and the children in their black frocks. As 
the boat, rowed by Ned Grey and his sister, drew 
near and they deftly swimg it into the tide race 
that would carry it up to the landing-place with a 
rush — the children called it " shooting the rapids " 
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— Mrs. Granville rose and sauntered across the sand 
to the water's edge, to await them there. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

Clear and distinct, as if uttered close at hand, she 
heard a cry: 

"Mother! Mother!*' 

It was a glad, passionate cry of greeting, and the 
voice was that of Joyce. 

She started, and looked round. There was no one 
near her. Three empty ferry-boats and a number 
of smaller craft were rocking lazily on the tide, eadi 
moored by a long, thin hawser and an anchor em- 
bedded in the firm sand. A hundred yards or so 
away several boatmen loimged against a sun-warmed 
wall. 

There was not a woman in sight anywhere, save 
of course the girls in the boat. 

They hailed her in another minute, gayly enough, 
as the rowers shipped their oars and ran the boat 
ashore. 

" Did you call me? '* Mrs. Granville cri^, so 
sharply that Mamie, seeing how white and startled 
she looked, jumped out and ran to her. 

" No, dear, do you feel tired? '* 

" Did none of you call? " she persisted. 

" No, we did n't see you waiting for us ! ^ 

" It was Joyce ! " Mrs. Granville gasped. " I heard 
her voice distinctly. She said * Mother ' twice.'* 

She was trembling so violently that Mamie slipped 
her arm round her and glanced appealingly at Ned, 
who hurried up and grasped the situation at once, 
as she whispered hastily: 

" Mother thought she heard Joyce calling her." 
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^* Come, come, little mother," he said, with mock 
severity. " You Ve been disobeying orders and 
overtiring yourself, and you heard a gull scream. 
They 've been wheeling and screaming all day ; that 
means a bit of a gale to-night. Now we 're going 
to take you home and tuck you up on the sofa. My 
arm one side, Mamie's the other! There we are! 
Eve, you and the kids go on and see if Emma has 
tea ready." 

Mrs. Granville smiled wanly and allowed herself 
to be led off in triumph. The momentary faintness 
that had assailed her was passing off, and she was 
recovering her accustomed serenity. She said no 
more about the cry. They would not believe her 
if she did ; but she knew it was no gull's scream she 
had heard, but the voice of her child, calling to her 
from the other side of the world, as she had often 
heard it before in her dreams. 
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CHAPTER XVI 



AT THE chief's KRAAX 



HOW long a time elapsed between her arrival at 
the chiers kraal among the mountains and the 
return to consciousness of her surroundings, Joyce 
Granville never knew for certain* When she was abk 
to take any interest in that or any other subject, she 
learned from Lalele and others that she had been ill 
for several weeks at least. She had fallen from her 
horse, insensible, at an early stage of that night 
march, and the men had carried her the rest of the 
way in a rough litter, constructed of blankets and 
'kerries. Once at the kraal, Lalele put her to bed, 
and during the illness that followed, alternating 
periods of fever and delirium and of stupor that was 
almost deathlike, the dumb girl tended her assidu- 
ously, assisted by two or three of the old women — 
the yoimg chiefs mothers-in-law, since none of lesser 
rank, not even her own servants, were considered 
worthy to wait on so honored a guest. 

Even after she regained her senses and began 
slowly to recover, she was too weak to attempt to 
think consecutively, too weak to move for a long 
time. She was content to lie on her bed of grass 
mats, languidly watching such of the life of the 
kraal as could be seen through the low door of the 
hut. 
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It was the hottest season of the year, and to a 
European the dark interior of the hut would have 
been stifling and the indescribable smell that per- 
vades a kraal unbearable ; but to Joyce the heat and 
the atmosphere were alike pleasant and familiar, as 
was the sunlit scene framed by the doorway. 

The hut stood to the extreme left of, and a little 
distance from, the semicircle of huts allotted to the 
chief's wives, of which the centre and largest one 
appertained to the *^ great " wife, and those at each 
side to a " right " or " left-handed " wife in order 
of precedence. In front of these huts, separated 
from them by a wide open space, was the cattle en- 
closure. All day long and far into the night this 
space presented a series of shifting pictures* Now 
it was the men going to and fro, bearing the big 
baskets of milk from the enclosure to be turned into 
koumiss, driving the cattle out to pasture, and bring- 
ing them home at nightfall; now the women return- 
ing from their work in the cultivated grounds ; and, 
in the evening, the assemblage of gossips before the 
gate of the cattle enclosure, men and women each 
wrapped in a red blanket, or a kaross if their rank 
permitted, squatting roimd the big fire that was 
lighted at sunset, smoking and telling interminable 
stories, sometimes singing in their musical voices 
weird, monotonous songs, that often lulled to sleep 
the watcher within the guest hut. The night was 
far advanced before the gossips dispersed to their 
own huts, or those who had come from neighboring 
kraals took their way homeward under the stars. 

One day was so exactly like another that it was 
almost impossible to keep accoimt of time, and for 
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a long while Joyce was much too weak even to at 
tempt it, but at length, as her strength came bftck 
slowly, imperceptibly, so did her memory. 

Bit by bit recollection returned to her of all tbe 
past events, up to the moment when she foimd her 
father. Then came a blank which, strive as she 
would, she could not fill ; a dark curtain which evaded 
all her attempts to lift it. Although she was able 
to remember everything up to that point with ab- 
solute distinctness — Jan van Reenan's visit, and that 
of the Boer commando, her tramp across the veldt, 
catching and mounting the horse (the poor brute 
died of horse-sickness a few days after it was brought 
to the kraal), finding Benje and her father, even how 
they looked and how the aasvogels flapped away at 
her approach — these memories, so essentially tragic, 
were at first in some queer fashion detached, passion- 
less, impersonal, like the waking remembrance of a 
dream. 

She could not weep; she seemed in a way to have 
lost all power of emotion. She could only lie and 
brood, as over a profound problem, the key to which 
she could not find. 

Sometimes she questioned Lalele and Chaka and 
Umkala in the hope that they might help her to bridge 
that curious gulf in her memory, but with little effect. 
She understood that Lalele herself had helped some 
one to dig a grave and bury the baas — the dumb 
girl made a rough plan on the floor of the hut with 
little bits of stick and stone by which Joyce understood 
whereabouts the grave was, close to a big clump of 
mimosa bushes near the house — but she could not 
make out for some time who the person was whom 
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Lalele assisted, until she thought of going over names. 
She mentioned several, Jan van Reenan, Fiet Heerdan» 
even Jacob Schmidt, before Chris Andr6. Why she 
avoided speaking of him she did not know, for, after 
all, who would be more likely to come to her aid 
than he? 

She had felt hurt and angry before because it was 
Jan and not he who had managed to come and warn 
her, but all that was over now. 

She gather^ from Lalele that he had afterwards 
ridden away southward, and she felt certain that there 
was something connected with him that the girl would 
not tell her, but neither from Chaka nor from Um- 
kalaicould she learn what it was. 

Chaka, indeed, declared with perfect truth that he 
had never set eyes on baas Chris that night, though 
he did not see fit to add that he had taken good care 
not to. Umkala was evasive, and some instinct made 
her refrain from questioning any of the others, the 
indima or his subordinates who were present. 

Umkala, however, told her that her letter had been 
sent by a runner, who had since returned, having 
delivered it at the nearest post, some two hundred 
miles northwest on the line of communication between 
Beira and Rhodesia. 

She had no recollection of finishing or addressing 
that letter, but later, when she was strong enough, she 
wrote to her mother again, and sent the letter in the 
same way ; but the runner never returned, nor, as she 
learned long afterwards, was the letter ever delivered. 

She did not lack visitors when she was able to re- 
ceive them, seated in her chair of state, which, with 
that of her father, had been brought from Fairfon- 
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tein, together with a few other things hastily selected 
by Lalele. No one would sit in that chair, not even 
the chief when he made ceremonial visits, clad in full 
panoply of leopard skins, although Joyce, in accord- 
ance with the laws of native courtesy, felt constrained 
to motion him towards it. She was relieved by his 
refusal, for no one save her father had ever sat in that 
chair. The chief himself possessed one of similar but 
more elaborate design, from which he gave audience 
or dispensed justice on occasion by the gate of the 
cattle enclosure. 

The chief induna (a functionary equivalent to 
prime minister and generalissimo in one) and other 
men whose standing in the tribe was sufficiently high 
to entitle them to the privilege of showing honor to 
their guest, would present themselves and exchange 
greetings, while their wives and daughters, from those 
of the chief downwards, were continually in and out 
of the hut in leisure moments, chiefly at sunset when 
the day's work was over. They squatted on the floor 
and chattered more freely than they ever had or ever 
would with any other white person, for Joyce spoke 
their complicated, and peculiarly courteous and dig- 
nified, language as perfectly as only one who has 
spoken it from childhood can. She had learned it 
from her foster-mother, Umkala's sister; it was as 
much her mother tongue as was English, though to 
most white people it presented almost insuperable 
difficulties. 

Once, some two or three years before, a missionary 
who was their guest for a few days at Fairfontein, 
and who had worked for several years among various 
tribes, told her proudly that he had mastered the Ian- 
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guage 80 completely that he was now engaged in the 
translation of portions of the New Testament for the 
benefit of his flock. The good man was vexed and 
incredulous when Joyce pointed out that certain texts 
in his version read ^^ Do good to no man, for no man 
will do good to you." " Love not your enemies, 
neither do good to them that hate you, nor pray for 
them that despitefully use you." 

She was obliged to call on her father to confirm 
her opinion and explain to their guest wherein he had 
erred. The poor man, despite his sincerity and pains- 
taking efforts to learn, had not discovered that, oral 
though it is, this language, common to many scattered 
tribes and divided into many dialects, is based on an 
accurate and very complicated grammar. 

Perhaps it was her familiarity with their language, 
together with the fact that she was bom in the kraal, 
and also that she wore round her neck, ensconced 
within a necklet of gold wire, a hair from the tail of 
the " ubulunga " — the cow which her foster-mother's 
father had given her on her marriage — that ac- 
counted for the peculiar estimation with which the 
tribe regarded her — an estimation which others, as 
well as Anna Heerdan, viewed with suspicion, as some- 
thing inexplicable. 

At any rate, the women regarded her, not precisely 
as one of themselves, rather as one infinitely superior, 
who yet was allied with, and would take a kindly inter- 
est in, everything concerning them; therefore decor- 
ously and with due respect they entertained her with 
all the news afoot concerning their own and the 
neighboring kraals. It was purely domestic gossip 
as a rule. Such or such a bachelor was taking to 
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himself a wife, or a married man was ** adding a 
rafter to his house." ^ The lineage of the maid and 
the number of cows the groom was to pay for her 
were discussed, and whether or no she would receiye 
a ** ubulimga " from her father, and so on. This was 
all very trivial doubtless, but not very different from 
civilized gossip of the same kind, save for the com- 
parative absence of scandal. Women are much the 
same, white, black, or brown, all the world over. 

Joyce would listen patiently, supplying the cour- 
teous and appropriate comments as occasion de- 
manded, for she loved and understood these simple 
folk and had often been the recipient of similar con- 
fidences during her frequent visits to the kraal with 
her father, ever since she was a small child. 

The gossips never wearied her. Either by instinct, 
or perhaps in obedience to signs from the ever-watch- 
ful Lalele, they knew when she would rather be quiet 
and alone and would take themselves off. 

Often, when she became strong enough to move 
about a little, Lalele would drag her chair out and 
place it in the shade of the hut, and there Joyce would 
sit, sometimes for hours, in silence, her hands clasped 
over the book in her lap, her dark eyes fixed on the 
great black mountains to northward, majestic, im- 
movable, seeming to tower up to heaven itself, since 
their peaks were ever capped or veiled with clouds at 
this season of the year, though later they would gleam 
in a dazzling snow mantle imder the winter simshine. 

When she sat like that, still and thoughtful, neither 
men nor women approached her. They would glance 
at her and turn aside ; or if they passed it would be at 

^ Manying an additional wife and building a hut for her. 
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such a distance that they could not possibly disturb 
her meditations. 

Perhaps at such times she may have seemed to 
them like a priestess who sat aloof, commiming with 
powers unseen and unknown; though she was no 
priestess, a novice rather, who, in those slow, peace- 
ful days and quiet wakeful nights was seeking, half 
unconsciously at first but later with more conscious 
effort, to penetrate even a little way into the mysteries 
of life and death and fate. 



I 



CHAPTER XVn 

THEOUOH THE INVISIBIiB 

THOSE silent communings with the great Silence, 
the finite seeking to discern and comprehend the 
Infinite, began, as such futile efforts always do, with 
a whole series of interrogations ; those questions which 
poor humanity has asked from the Silence throughout 
all the ages since conscious thought began. 

** Whence do we come? Whither do we go? Why 
should sorrow and suffering and separation have to 
be at all? '' 

She could formulate no answer in her mind; she 
knew only that death and suffering are, and that, 
despite that strange, passionless calm which no tears 
ever come to disturb, her heart was heavy, her spirit 
utterly crushed. 

She had but one book as a companion, a large well- 
worn Church Service, from which, as long as she could 
remember, her father had always read the prayers and 
lessons and Psalms on Simday mornings and evenings, 
save on the rare occasions when they had a missionary 
as guest — now a Church of England clergyman, now 
a Wesleyan or Baptist minister ; for John Granville, 
a man of firm convictions, which however he never 
obtruded on any one, would have naught to do with 
sectarian differences, but welcomed all alike. Nearly 
all his black retainers used to attend these informal 
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services, which were held on the stoep or sometimes 
down at the home kraal; for most of them were 
Christians — some doubtless in name only, as are 
many of their white brethren. 

It was a fine instinct that prompted Lalele to wrap 
up the book carefully and entrust it to Chaka to carry 
on that terrible night when they fled from Fairf ontein, 
and to produce it when her young mistress was strong 
enough to hold it. She herself regarded the volume 
with almost superstitious awe, hoped perhaps that the 
sight and touch of it might benefit the invalid, and 
was proportionately disappoii^ted when there was no 
miraculous result. 

But the book was a treasure for all that. Joyce 
did not read much in it. She had no need, in a way, 
to read it, for it was all familiar to her. She had 
always been a diligent student of the Bible, which 
appealed to her strongly, chiefly as the oldest and 
grandest literature extant; and now, at the back 
of her mind there was a vague idea that it might help 
her to solve, in part at least, those stupendous prob- 
lems that confronted her. 

For a time but one definite thought came to her 
mind : ^^ Be still and know that I am God." She said 
that to herself himdreds of limes as she sat gazing at 
the great silent moimtains. 

At first it brought a curious sense of peace over 
the numb disorder of her mind, followed by unrest and 
perplexity, as her mental apathy passed and other 
thoughts came rushing in a torrent, like a freshet 
when some river, ice-boimd during the dark winter, 
thaws into life under the first sunshine of spring. 

^ Be still and know that I am God.^ 
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God, inscrutable, majestic, terrible; God, who cre- 
ated all things for His pleasure; a creation that 
groaned and travailed continually, mocked with the 
long-drawn agony we call life, with all its capacity 
for joy and sorrow, fleeting joy and abiding sorrow. 
How could that idea of God be reconciled with the 
idea of Grod the Father, who so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son, to the end that all 
who believed in Him should not perish but should have 
everlasting life — God, merciful and benign, who 
would wipe away tears and banish sin and death, 
sorrow and pain? 

But as she pondered there came to her at last a 
great exaltation of spirit, as though in some inex- 
plicable manner the veil was parted for a moment and 
she saw into the heart of the mystery, saw and under- 
stood, so far as the finite may understand the Infinite. 

Then and thereafter she knew, though how she 
knew she could not say nor could she speak of that 
knowledge in so many words, that the soul of all 
things is sweet, however deeply it may be hidden and 
burdened by ignorance and sin ; that what we call life 
is but one brief phase of our real existence; that all 
the evils which seem to oppress us are transitory ; that 
^^ the evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound," 
and that only what is good endures eternally. 

With that knowledge came the further knowledge 
of what she herself must do. She must go on her way, 
humbly and thankfully, enduring all things, hoping 
all things, believing all things, in this new and strange 
strength and confidence that had come to her, neither 
questioning nor criticizing, nor, above all, condemn* 
ing. How shall any one of us dare to judge our 
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sisters and brothers In adversity, seeing that God Is 
the Judge, who knows the secret of all hearts? 

Her whole outlook on life was changed. That 
passionless apathy fell from her and gave place to 
a great peace of mind. In those quiet hours she 
thought much of those she loved, and often she had 
the impression that they were very near her, especially 
her father. The recollection of that horrible day 
when she had sat with his body In her arms, vivid 
through all these weeks, passed away. She deliber- 
ately set herself to banish It from her memory, and 
she thought of him, not as that poor shattered shell 
of humanity but In all the vigor of life — the strong, 
just man, loving and beloved; one who had never 
feared death, but who had always hoped and believed 
that when his time came he would go suddenly. His 
hope had been fulfilled. As for his murderers, they 
were In God's hands ; she would not think of them any 
more. 

Her mother and sisters and her old friends were 
often In her mind, and always when she prayed; for 
now she could pray. How were they all faring? 
Where were Chris Andr6 and his father, and Jan van 
Reenan — poor Jan? 

Her resentment against Jan had vanished, and as 
for Chris, she no longer even tried to deceive herself. 
She knew she loved him as she would never love any 
other man; that she would always love him, even If 
they never met again In this life ; and if they did meet, 
God would give her strength to keep her secret. 

She had next to no news as to what was happening 
in the south, save the bare fact that the war continued. 

Umkala repeated to her such rumors as reached the 
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kraal, minors to vague that it was impossible to 
make anything definite out of them, since they practi- 
cally resolved themselves into an assertion that there 
was ^* heap of fighting, and all the white men eat up 
each other." ^ 

The fighting was so far away that the tribe, which 
had hitherto retained its independence in the compa^ 
ative security of its mountain kraals, took very little 
interest in the matter either way, since the issue could 
not affect them directly or immediately, whether Boers 
or British triumphed in the end. Had it been other- 
wise, they would have had frequent and accurate news, 
transmitted in the swift, mysterious manner that 
baffles civilized *^ intelligence departments.'' 

As her strength was renewed physically and men- 
tally, she longed more and more to go back into the 
world, where surely there must be need of her in some 
way and something she could do. 

For a time, however, she was perplexed and uncer- 
tain* Some secret instinct bade her return to the 
south. That ^^ heap fighting " meant sick and 
wounded men to be nursed, sorrowful women to be 
helped and comforted ; but, on the other hand, what of 
her mother and sisters, who were probably mourning 
her as dead? Was not her first duty towards them? 
Ought she not to go north, make her way if possible 
to Beira, where doubtless she would be able to arrange 
a passage to England, or at least to open conmmni- 
cations with her mother? 

Either plan was beset with difficulties and dangers, 
but she never spared a thought for such considerations. 

The idea of the long trek northward — some three 

^ Merdy a Dative idiom signifyiDg " to ruin or aauhilatA.*' 
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hundred miles of rugged country under fierce heat in 
the daytime and bitter cold at night, before she could 
reach the line of communication — troubled her not 
at all, though it might well have daunted a man who 
had been brought up in England. She knew the chief 
would send a sufficient escort with her as far as was 
necessary, and when once she reached a posting sta- 
tion she could get a horse or travel by coach. Even 
the fact that she had very little money appeared 
quite insignificant. Those who are reared in the 
wilds are accustomed to accept risks of all kinds; 
moreover, she had not only inherited to a marked 
degree her father's calm, intrepid spirit, but that 
strange spiritual experience that had befallen her had 
increased her natural courage. She had no fear of 
any kind, since she knew, once for all, that nothing 
henceforth could separate her from the love of GU>d, 
whether she lived or died. 

But how was she to decide which course to take? 
Umkala, indeed, told her one day, of his own accord, 
that she would soon trek southwards, though whether 
he guessed what was passing in her mind, or whether 
he knew by the uncanny powers attributed to himy 
she did not attempt to learn. 

She believed, as her father had believed, that he 
possessed a certain inexplicable power of divination, 
akin to what Highlanders term '* the sight '' ; nor did 
she consider that belief in any way wrong or super- 
stitious. Are there not more things in heaven and 
earth than human philosophy can ever expect to 
probe? Moreover, though a "witch doctor** by 
descent, he exercised his powers, whatever they were, 
harmlessly. There was no evil in Umkala's wizardry. 
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such as she had heard of from her foster-mother and 
had often discussed later with her father, who in his 
early travels had come across many strange and hor- 
rible instances of oppression and cruelty exercised 
through the influence of the old-time witch doctors. 
These dark practices were virtually stamped oat 
under the march of civilization, even here, where only 
the vanguard had as yet penetrated. 

But, though Umkala had declared that she would 
go south, Joyce still hesitated, waiting, aye and pray- 
ing, for a sign, and at last the sign came, or what she 
judged to be one. 

One afternoon she sat outside the hut, musing as 
was her wont and gazing not at the northern moun- 
tains but towards the sunset. Umkala crouched beside 
her chair, as he often did for hours in silence. He 
was the only person who ever ventured to intrude on 
her solitude, and his presence could not be deemed 
an intrusion, for he came and went so quietly that 
often she did not know he was there at all; indeed 
she had not noticed his approach to-day. 

Perhaps her absolute stillness, her steady unflinch- 
ing gaze, away into the distance, induced a kind of 
self-hypnotism, but often at such times, as now once 
more, her soul, her consciousness, seemed to be in 
some way uplifted, as if soaring in space. Many 
persons who have gazed at sea or sky for a long 
time have experienced the same sensation, which 
the least disturbance, even the flight of a bird over- 
head or the flutter of a butterfly near one's face, 
banishes instantly. 

On this day it seemed to her that a kind of nebulous 
globe formed itself gradually, almost imperceptibly! 
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before her eyes, and as she watched it, cleared and 
took shape, like a picture seen in a crystal. It was 
a scene hitherto unknown, but so distinct that it 
stamped itself on her memory, and long afterwards 
she was able to recognize it when she saw it in reality. 
In the foreground a beach of reddish sand leading 
down to a wide stretch of blue water, the mouth of 
a river evidently, for away to the right was the open 
sea. Across the water was a harbor with shipping, 
backed by a high hill with houses standing out 
among the pale green of trees in their earliest leaf- 
age, and towards the sea were a spit of red sand and a 
wharf. Small boats lay about on the sand, or rocked 
on the tide close to the shore; and, as she looked, a 
boat put out from the opposite shore. There were 
several people in it, and she seemed to be close to 
them, able to see and recognize them distinctly. The 
two rowers, a man and a girl, were strangers, she paid 
no heed to them ; but in the stem sat her sister Mamie 
with her arm round Babs, who was leaning back and 
dipping her little hand in the water, and on either 
side were Loma and Toodles. She watched them 
yearningly, searchingly. They were all dressed in 
black, but they looked merry and happy, quite happy. 
Then into the picture came another figure, a woman 
in a widow's dress walking over the sand to the water's 
edge. It turned, and the watcher saw the face, pale 
and worn, but well beloved, fondly remembered. 

For a moment — or an eternity — she strove to 
reach, to touch her, crying aloud: 

"Mother! Mother!" 

Then — she was sitting upright in her chair, 
breathing quickly and staring at the glowing western 
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sky. The nebulous globe had vanished — if it had 
ever been there at all — and Umkala was kneeling 
beside her, his wizened face curiously animated. 

" You saw? " she cried in the vernacular, pointing 
towards the sunset. 

He muttered something unintelligible, thrust his 
hand towards the south, shivered till all his necklaces 
jingled, and then quickly effaced himself, vanishing 
behind the hut. 

She took her resolution then. She would not try 
to make her way to England. They were well and 
happy — all save the dear mother, and she could do 
nothing to lighten her sorrow; only Grod could do 
that. She herself must go southward, where there 
was work for her to do. 



CHAPTER XVm 

THE £DO£ OF THE STORM 

THE march down country was slow and uneventf uL 
They reached Fairfontein on the second day, 
and halted there for a few hours. Joyce had deter- 
mined to go to Vrouw Andr^ for a time at least, but 
she could not pass so near without turning aside to 
see what had befallen her old home and to visit her 
father's grave. 

It was a strange experience, for all was wild, 
desolate, in a manner unfamiliar. 

It would be many months yet ere the retreating tide 
of war reached this remote northern district, where 
a year later the scattered bands of " irreconcilables " 
sustained a forlorn hope for long weeks, and most of 
the havoc already visible hadl)een wrought by Nature, 
ever prompt to take advantage of the least cessation 
in man's strife against her. 

Everywhere near the house rank vegetation rioted, 
fed by the hot rains of the summer that was just over. 
Already the carefully tended garden was a wilderness, 
the stoep veiled by drooping masses of the impruned 
creepers. Even John Granville's grave was hidden 
by weeds that had sprung up and were now breast 
high, though Lalele pointed out the spot, and Joyce 
ordered the men to gather stones and heap them up in 
a cairn. She watched them gravely the while, but 
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tearlessly, though the sight of the desolate home and 
all the memories it aroused sorely assailed that spir- 
itual peace which had descended on her. 

Within the silent house dreadful disorder reigned. 
The more portable furniture had been looted, much 
of the remainder destroyed, and there was plenty of 
internal evidence to show that the despoilers were not 
the Boers, but some of the hordes of detribalized 
blacks, who, thrown out of employment by the war, 
now drifted across the veldt, — masterless and mis- 
chievous men, the great majority of them more or 
less debilitated and demoralized by their contact with 
civilization. 

Already on their journey Joyce and her escort had 
encountered many small parties of these unfortunate 
fugitives, but held no communication with them, for 
the natives who have maintained their tribal forma- 
tion, either in complete or semi-independence, have an 
intense contempt for their detribalized brethren. Few 
or none of this powerful Zoutpansberg tribe had ever 
worked at the mines. The rumors of high pay 
received there, which in a few months enables a man 
to save money enough to return and buy as many 
cows and wives as he wants, had certainly penetrated 
as far as their mountain fastnesses, but had not 
proved tempting enough to seduce more than an 
occasional malcontent, who seldom returned to his 
kraal, or, if he did so, returned as a physical and 
moral wreck. 

Agricultural labor was regarded in a different 
light, and the " loan " of laborers to white farmers 
was considered as a transaction involving no loss of 
strength to the tribe or of dignity to the chief. 
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Hence the excellent relations that had been main- 
tained for many years between John Granville and 
his black retainers, and with their chiefs, the present 
head of the tribe and his father before him. 

Lalele wrung her hands and wept at the state of 
affairs they discovered, and begged piteously, in her 
rapid, expressive pantomime, to be allowed to stay 
and as far as possible put things to rights; but 
that Joyce would not permit. 

She had yielded to the dumb girl's entreaties to 
accompany her thus far, but she decided that the 
time had come when they must part. She herself was 
going into unknown difficulties and dangers, and she 
could not take Lalele with her, though it was touching 
and comforting to know that the faithful creature 
would willingly have accompanied her, whatever might 
befall them. 

Chaka also was with the escort. He had taken his 
turn as one of the bearers of the litter in which his 
mistress travelled most of the way, and he cooked her 
meals at every camping place, as he had during the 
whole of her sojourn at the kraal. He would not 
have delegated that duty to any one, and, considering 
the paucity of ingredients and implements, he really 
managed to work wonders in the way of appetizing 
dishes to tempt the invalid. Chaka was no hero. At 
the first alarm of war he had stampeded with his fel- 
lows, just as poor Lalele had fled in terror at her 
first acquaintance with that fearsome monster, a rail- 
way engine; nevertheless, he, too, was faithful in his 
way and did the best he could. He and Lalele were 
the only two of her father's old servants and laborers 
who accompanied Joyce on the first stage of her pil- 
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grimage. The others had abready been granted the 
usual piece of land near one or other of the kraals, 
had built their huts, and settled down peaceably to 
the ordinary routine of tribal life. Chaka himself 
was soon going into housekeeping. Probably through 
Umkala's influence, he had been able to obtain his 
piece of land near the chief's kraal, had already built 
his hut, and would marry Lalele as soon as she was 
free from her attendance on her mistress. 

Joyce knew and cordially approved of the match. 
It relieved her of any anxiety on the score of Lalele's 
future, for the dumb girl would most certainly be mis- 
tress in her husband's hut, and would have a very 
much better time there than in that of her uncle's 
^' great " wife, where she must otherwise have taken 
refuge after her young mistress departed. 

The fact that Joyce's consent was asked in the 
first instance, and as a matter of course, was one 
more proof of the reverence with which her people 
regarded her. 

Now she bade these two faithful souls a long 
farewell, bestowing on them such of the household 
gear as remained unspoiled and as they and their 
companions would be able to carry; and once more 
she turned her back on the home that was home no 
longer. 

The next day she reached Andre's farm, her goal 
for the time being, and found here, too, evidences of 
war, less marked indeed than at Fairf ontein but never- 
theless unmistakable. A portion of the live-stock 
had been commandeered, probably at the same time 
as the Granvilles', and though the crops had been 
harvested after a fashion^ everything showed the per- 
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functory method of the Kaffir laborer when left to his 
own devices. It said much for Piet Andre's treat- 
ment of his ** boys " that, though they also had 
effaced themselves at the approach of the commando, 
they had returned to their work afterwards. It may 
be perfectly true that the Boers considered as one 
of their inalienable rights that of ^^ walloping their 
own niggers," but the proof that the walloping was 
not as a rule sufficiently severe to be resented is that 
in the great majority of instances the blacks remained 
faithful to their salt throughout the war. 

Within the house was Vrouw Andr6, alone, bed- 
ridden, looking as though years had passed over her 
since Joyce parted from her on the sunny spring 
morning a few short months ago. 

" Joyce ! " she cried, struggling up among the 
frowsy pillows and bedclothes. " Oh, but the good 
God has had compassion on me at last and sent you 
to comfort me." 

She clung to her weeping, and then for the first 
time that strange calm that had held the girl gave 
way, and she wept too, feeling herself the better for 
those tears. 

" I have been so lonely, child. I have prayed the 
good God that I might die ; but death comes so slowly 
to me, so swiftly to others. Fiet is dead. He was 
killed almost at the first — and Chris — " 

" Chris dead too ! " gasped Joyce. 

" I don't know, child. But I fear it — I fear it. 
I had two letters from him. One was about you and 
your father; and my heart ached for you, niece! I 
went to Fairfontein the day I got the letter." 

" You went, Tante Elsa? " cried Joyce, knowing 
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well that It was many a year since Vrouw Andr6 had 
been beyond the borders of her husband's farm, or 
even as JPar as those borders. She had been more or 
less of an invalid ever since the girl could remember, 
and that journey to Fairfontein, fifty miles there and 
back, was nothing less than heroic. 

" Yes, I went, niece. I thought maybe you had not 
gone far, and you might return and have need of me. 
I went in the light wagon; I would have ridden, but 
all the horses were gone. I waited for three days and 
then I came back, but I left a letter for you if you 
should return. Why didn't you come to me? " 

" I don't remember anything about it. I think I 
must have been mad," Joyce said slowly. " I remem- 
ber nothing from the time I found my father till I 
woke in a hut in the chiefs kraal, and then I had been 
ill for a long time. What did Chris say in his letter? " 

Was that hiatus in her memory to be filled in at 
last? She listened eagerly, breathlessly, for the reply. 

" It was only a few words," said Vrouw Andre, 
fumbling under her pillow and producing two dirty 
crumpled pieces of paper. " See, he says only that 
your father is dead, and that you are ill, but he could 
not stay with you, and he thinks you have gone 
north. I could make very little of it, but I thought 
you would want me, and I tried to find you, child." 

" Oh, Tante Elsa, I ought to have come to you," 
wept Joyce. " I can't think why I did n't. But Chris 
— tell me about him." 

" There is nothing to tell. Nothing ! See, he writes 
to me that his father is dead. That was four months 
since, and there is nothing more, not one word. They 
say the English are held at bay, but who knows if 
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that is true? I neither know nor care. I only know 
that I am a widow and childless, and that death will 
not come to me.'' 

" No, no ! " Joyce cried passionately. " Chris is 
not dead. I will not believe it. He will come back to 
you. You will see him again when the war is over." 

The elder woman shook her gray head. She had 
lost all hope, and was so weak and frail, so utterly 
exhausted by the emotion the unexpected appearance 
of Joyce had aroused, that the girl feared for a time 
that she had come too late after all to do more than 
say good-by to her old friend, whom, next to her own 
mother, she loved better than any woman in the 
world. 

She at once took upon herself the office of nurse, 
as Mamie or her mother or any of their old friends 
and neighbors would have done under similar circum- 
stances, though probably with more skill than a Boer 
woman would have possessed, for, as daughters of a 
hardy race, accustomed from their birth to the hard- 
ships incidental to a primitive and Spartan way of 
living, Boer methods in sickness, as in ordinary house- 
hold affairs, were usually of a more or less rough and 
ready order. 

But Joyce had been differently trained, both at 
home and at the convent ; moreover, although she had 
never hitherto had occasion to prove it, she possessed 
that instinctive aptitude for nursing which no amount 
of training will supply to a woman with whom it is 
not inherent. 

Under her tender care Vrouw Andr^ rallied per- 
ceptibly, and Joyce began to hope that she might 
recover. The old bonds of affection were drawn closer 
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than ever between them in these last days together, 
when the two seemed to be alone in the wide world. 

Little news reached them in their solitude, scarcely 
more of what was passing at the front than Joyce had 
learnt at the kraaL Such rumors as the blacks 
brought in were so contradictory that no reliance 
could be placed on them. One day the English would 
be reported as utterly routed; the next advancmg 
steadily, " eating up ^ everything and every one they 
encountered. As transmitted through native messen- 
gers the tidings were often horrible enough, so far as 
they related to the Boer losses ; for the great hauls 
of prisoners were always accounted as " killed." The 
animosity evinced by the Boer women, especially when 
in course of time the British troops occupied the 
northern and western Transvaal, is largely attribu- 
table, not to their patriotic sentiments, though these 
were strong and natural enough, but to the fact that 
in every homestead at least one man, and often more 
than one, was mourned as dead. Long, long months 
elapsed ere these prisoners of war returned to be 
welcomed as if they were, indeed, risen from the 
grave. 

Sometimes, in quiet moments, Joyce Granville tried 
unsuccessfully to analyze her own mental attitude 
towards the combatants. English by birth, she was 
Afrikander by breeding and sympathy. She could 
not rejoice over the reported victories on either side. 
She could only imagine with passionate pity what the 
cost of victory or defeat must be to Boers and British 
alike. To her, as to nearly all Afrikanders, it was 
civil war and therefore all the more horrible and 
unnaturaL If she had been a man, she would have 
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died, as her father had died, rather than take any 
part in the conflict. 

Even Vrouw Andr6, much as she loved her, could 
not understand her point of view ; in fact, she seemed 
to forget that the girl was English and to regard her 
as entirely one of themselves; inveighing bitterly 
against the British as their common enemy. 

She, like the majority of the Dutch folk, believed 
that the sole cause of the war was English aggression 
and that the great and mighty Empire intended to 
gain possession of their free land by force, since fraud 
was unavailing. Of the tortuous political tactics on 
both sides that were directly responsible for the war, 
most of the Boers knew, or understood, absolutely 
nothing. Even Joyce herself, though she had taken 
a keen and intelligent interest in such political news 
as penetrated to Fairfontein in the months imme- 
ditely preceding the outbreak of hostilities, could 
not, and never did, grasp the whole of the case ; 
which can scarcely be wondered at, since it is doubt- 
ful if the persons on both sides mainly responsible 
for the imbroglio have ever done so. 

Joyce listened patiently to poor Vrouw Andre's 
weak railing, never attempting to argue with her, 
trying only to comfort her. 

"Why couldn't they have let us alone?" wailed 
the sick woman. **We wanted nothing from them; 
we were peaceful and contented enough! Now they 
have come again, as they came years ago. We beat 
them back then so easily — my Piet never went out 
at all — yes, he did. I forget everything — it was 
when my little Elsa was bom. But Piet did not fight ; 
it was all over in three months and he never had to 
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fight. But now they will not go back, and all our 
men will be killed — like Piet and Chris — " 

** Chris is not dead, dear Xante Elsa. He will come 
back to you," Joyce cried often during these last 
few days. 

** N09 no, he Is dead. If I could only die too, but 
the Lord does not hear my prayers ! To think that 
Piet should go first, when I have been ailing these 
many years! He was always patient with me, my 
good Piet. When the Lord took our boys and our 
little Elsa and only Chris was left to us • — eh, but he 
grieved with me, though he said nothing — tears and 
words are for women." 

She rambled on, forgetting her present sorrows in 
memories of the past; and Joyce listened, her eyes 
dewy with sympathy. 

She understood now that rough and hard as Oom 
Piet had seemed, he had been in his way as loving and 
tender a husband as her own father. 

" He never liked Chris going to England," Vrouw 
Andre continued. " It was only when he found how 
the boy had set his heart on it that he would let him 
go. And he was glad when he wanted to marry you. 
* He will not go back to England now,' he said. ^ He 
will stay at home and marry, as a man should, and 
you and I, old vrouw, shall yet see our grandchildren 
about us.' Eh — and to think you would have been 
my daughter, Joyce, but for these cursed English." 

The hot color surged into Joyce's thin cheeks. 

" You forget, Tante Elsa," she said gently. " It 
was Mamie Chris loved." 

" Mamie. Yes, yes, I remember that now. Piet 
was glad; she was always his favorite, though you 
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were mine — it was you who understood — yes, and 
loved my boy, as Mamie never could. And now he is 
dead — dead. You did love him, Joyce? " she per- 
sisted, with unconscious cruelty. Absorbed in her own 
griefs, suffering in mind and body, her naturally 
sympathetic perceptions were dulled, or she would 
have known how painful that question was. 

** I do love him, I shall always love him, Tante Elsa. 
I do not believe he is dead; but if he is, that can 
make no difference, for love is greater than death, 
it lasts through eternity.'* 

" And yet you would have let him marry Mamie? " 
Joyce twisted her thin fingers together. This cross- 
questioning was almost more than she could bear. 
It probed a wound that she thought was healed, and 
banished for a moment the peace that had possessed 
her soul. 

** He loves Mamie," she said slowly at last, ^^ and 
she loves him. They will yet be happy together — I 
pray God always that their happiness may be soon. 
That is enough for me." 

" It is strange," the sick woman muttered. " I loved 
Piet, but I would not have given him up to my sister 
or to any other woman." 

She wandered off in vague reminiscences of days 
long gone by, when she and her husband were young, 
until she sank at last into a troubled slumber. 

Joyce stole away, thankful to get out of the close 
room, for Vrouw Andr^ retained old-fashioned preju- 
dices against open windows. For a time she paced 
restlessly but noiselessly up and down on the stoep, 
striving to still the tumult in her heart and brain. 

She had thought herself strong; she had believed 
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she could meet Chris himself and Mamie, though how 
and where she was unable to imagine, see them married, 
play her part as loving sister to them both, without 
betraying herself. Yet she was only just able to 
retain her self-control when she forced herself to speak 
of that marriage to his mother; and although what 
she had said was true in a way, for her better self 
desired Chris Andre's happiness more than anything 
else in the world, yet the other and lower self, 
that lives and is often dominant in all of us poor 
children of earth, protested passionately against that 
renunciation. 

Remembering the weird, vivid vision which had 
come to her in the mountains, she almost hated her 
sister for the moment. 

*^ She cannot love him as I do," she thought bitterly, 
jealously, ^^ or she could not look so gay and happy 
when she does not know if he is alive or dead ; and she 
cannot know." 

Her miserable self-communings were interrupted 
by one of the black boys, who ran up to tell her that 
some one was coming, and pointed an excited' finger 
eastward. 

Joyce looked and saw, far off as yet, some one, a 
woman, walking steadily towards the house, and, at 
a little distance behind her, two ** boys " carrying 
something between them, slung on a couple of poles. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE PASSING OF VBOUW ANDmi 

AS she drew near, Joyce hastened to meet the 
woman, who tramped along doggedly and 
wearily. She proved to be Anna Heerdan, hot, dusty, 
and footsore, her bonnie face thinner and paler than 
of old. She was as much surprised to see Joyce as 
Joyce was to see her; and they greeted with more 
effusion than they had ever displayed to each other 
in their lives before, though immediately afterwards 
Anna lapsed into a sullen, suspicious demeanor and 
answered Joyce's eager questions briefly and sourly. 

It seemed that she had been for some time at Pre- 
toria, helping to nurse the sick and wounded, of 
whom there were many. She glowered at Joyce as if 
she were to blflime for that circumstance. 

She had heard that Tante Elsa was ill and alone 
and had come to nurse her. Who told her? Jan van 
Reenan. She did not add that no one but Jan could 
have persuaded her to come on her errand of mercy. 

Yes, he was very well, though he had been slightly 
wounded twice and taken prisoner once by the ver^ 
dommde Englanderin, but had made his escape. 
Chris Andr6? No, she knew nothing of him. Yes, 
she had walked from the railway terminus and was 
very tired. Why didn't she ride? What a silly 
question! As if there were either horses or mules 
or anything else to be had in these times! 
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^^ Oh, Anna, you can't think how glad I am to see 
you/' Joyce cried €khnost hysterically, quite oblivious 
of the girl's sulky manner. ^^You must be dead 
tired. There, sit down and let me take your shoes 
off, and put your feet up here ; that 's better. Now 
you shall have some coffee." 

Anna's face and manner relaxed a little, as her old 
school-fellow fussed round her, installing her in a 
chair and her tired feet, rapidly divested of their 
thick veldt-schoon, on a stool, and then flitted away 
to prepare coffee and food. 

" You have n't told me yet how you come to be 
here," Anna said a trifle more graciously, when she 
was partly through her meaL " We heard some wild 
story that you had gone away with the blacks and 
were going to raise the tribes and bring them down 
to help the English. I wonder why you did n't? " 

As we know, Anna had long entertained a firm be- 
lief in Joyce's uncanny influence over the natives. 

"How can people talk so foolishly?" Joyce ex- 
claimed indignantly. " I could not have done such 
a wicked thing, even if I had the power, which I 
have not." 

" Well, nobody would have been surprised if you 
had," persisted Anna, reverting to her former sullen- 
ness. "For, after all, you are English, and your 
father was a traitor — " 

She broke off and shrank back in her chair, fright- 
ened at the effect of her words, for Joyce started 
up and stood before her, her slight figure trembling 
with passion, her dark eyes flashing fiercely. 

" How dare you say such a thing, Anna Heerdan? " 
she demanded. " My father was no traitor. It was 
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your people who murdered him treacherously, because 
he would take no part in this wicked war, because 
he would not fight on either side ! " 

" Don't look at me like that, Joyce," Anna whim- 
pered. ^^ I did n't mean it ; at least, it 's only what 
some people say, but there were plenty who were 
very angry about it. Commandant Schmidt was — 
it was some of his men who met your father and shot 
him — and he arrested them and would have had 
them court-martialled and shot too, but many said 
we should want every man to beat back the English. 
So they sent them to Pretoria for the Predikant to 
decide; and he let them go, for he said the Lord 
would punish them, though, when General Joubert 
heard of it, he said he would have shot them first , 
and let the Lord deal with them afterwards ! Don't 
be angry with me, Joyce. I won't say anything to 
vex you again." 

But Joyce's anger had flared out and with it her 
momentary strength, for she was still so weak that 
any strong emotion utterly exhausted her for the 
time. She sat down again and for a time remained 
rigid and silent, her hands clasped tensely, her dark 
eyes gazing fixedly in front of her. Anna had an 
uncomfortable idea that those sombre eyes saw some- 
thing that was invisible to herself; and she was, if 
anything, more alarmed by Joyce's quiescence than 
by her wrath. She was immensely relieved when at 
last Joyce spoke again, in a quiet, more natural tone. 

" Paul Kruger was right. God will judge them. 
Perhaps, after all, they were only the instruments 
of Fate ; for my father knew, and I knew too, that 
his time was near at hand." 
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Anna's curiosity overcame her awe. 

^ How did you know? " she asked breathlessly. 

Joyce shook her head. 

^ I cannot tell ; only I did know.'' 

^ Joyce, do you remember that night when that 
awful Umkala came? Did he know? Had he be- 
witched them all? I 'ire thought of it lots of times 
since, for " — she dropped her voice to a whisper — 
** do you remember how he kept throwing those hor- 
rible bones up? They fell first at your father's feet, 
and he was the first to go — and all the others — 
my brother Piet — he was wounded two months since, 
and they brought him to Pretoria, where he died. 
I was with him. All have gone that he singled out 
^ but Jan, and he will go next — Oh, Umkala ought 
to be burned — burned alive ! " 

She began to sob noisily, and Joyce, forgettmg 
her own sorrows and Anna's late insult, came and 
knelt beside her, striving to soothe and comfort her. 

^* Anna, Umkala had not bewitched them. He had 
no power, though I believe he knew, in some mysteri- 
ous way, what was coming to us all. He too, per- 
haps, is an instrument of Fate ; and none of us can 
conquer Fate. We can only set ourselves to endure 
patiently whatever befalls and trust in Grod, who loves 
us and is above us all, above Fate itself. Don't cry, 
dear, and don't lose hope. Pray that Jan will be 
spared." 

" What 's the use ? " moaned Anna perversely. ** If 
he is spared, he '11 never care for me. He 's been in 
love with you for years ; you know that well enough* 
Joyce Granville ! " 

** I never wished him to love me, Anna, and he 
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doesn't really. All boys fancy themselves in love 
with some one, and Jan was only a boy. He has 
forgotten all about me by this time ; he will have so 
many other things to think of." 

*^ Oh, will he ! " retorted Anna ungraciously. 
^^ Still, talking won't mend matters ; and, after all, 
I can't blame Jan. I 'd like to hate you, Joyce, but 
I can't, and there 's an end of it ! Shall I go in and 
see Tante Elsa now? Is she really so very ill? " 

** I hope she is better the last day or two," Joyce 
answered, thankful to turn to a safer topic. '* Yes, 
come in, Anna, but softly; she may be still asleep." 

She was still asleep, and after looking at her for 
a minute they stole out on to the stoep again as 
quietly as they had come. 

Anna shook her head portentously. 

" She won't last many days, not many hours per- 
haps," she remarked judicially. '* I suppose you 've 
got everything ready, Joyce? " 

** Ready ? " Joyce faltered, not grasping her mean- 
ing for a moment, though she knew, of course, that 
in every isolated, well-to-do Boer homestead certain 
items necessary for the obsequies of the head of the 
family and his wife were always provided, often long 
years before there was any human probability of their 
being required. The Boer dislikes the idea of being 
uncoffined and unshrouded as strongly as did the 
ancient Egyptians. 

" I can see you have n't," Anna remarked, more 
complacently than reproachfully. ** I don't suppose 
you even thought of it, for you English don't look 
at these things in the same way that we do. You 're 
so superstitious. You think if you have a coffin about 
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the place some one is sure to die. But never mind; 
I '11 manage everything now I 've come. I wonder 
Xante Elsa herself has n't mentioned it, though per- 
haps she would n't to you. She will to me when she 
wakes up ; you see if she does n't." 

Like most emotional and finely strung people, Joyce 
possessed a keen sense of humor; and although she 
had now grasped the grim significance of Anna's re- 
marks and the implied rebuke they conveyed, she felt 
neither shocked nor hurt. For a moment, indeed, 
she experienced a hysterical desire to laugh outright 
Anna's suddenly assumed air of importance and su- 
periority was so irresistibly funny. 

It was only for a moment, though; and the tears 
rose to her eyes as she realized that all this week she 
had been hoping against hope and wilfully shutting 
her eyes to the fact, palpable to Anna at the first 
glance, that Tante Elsa was dying. 

** I am sorry, dear," she said humbly. ** I — I 
hoped it was not necessary, and Tante Elsa said 
nothing about it ; we had so many things to talk of 
when she felt able to talk at all. But I shall be very 
grateful if you will see to everything." 

Anna nodded good-humoredly, and, remarking that 
she had better first get out the coffin, which was sure 
to be in the storehouse, as the other things could be 
found after dark, bustled away with the cheerful air 
of one who has arrogated to herself the proud posi- 
tion of mistress of the ceremonies, and feels confident 
of being able to support it worthily. 

She whistled up a couple of "boys," with whose 
assistance she soon discovered two coffins, which, as 
usual when there seemed no immediate prospect of 
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their being required for the purpose for which they 
were made, had for years been used as receptacles 
for dried fruit or other stores. 

^^ Clear out the smaller one," Anna commanded, 
** and carry it round to the stoep. I '11 polish it 
myself." 

** Poor Oom Piet," she thought, as she stood watch- 
ing the kaffirs execute their task. ^* He '11 never want 
his now. I wonder how he liked being buried in his 
clothes? What a big one it is! He was a big, up- 
standing man and Tante Elsa looked a child beside 
him. I wonder — " she mused for a minute, as a 
bright thought occurred to her — "I wonder if she 
would like it? I'll ask her directly. Clear out the 
other one also ! " she said sharply to the boys, who 
obeyed at once, and then, at her further orders, lifted 
the smaller coffin and placed it inside the other. It 
fitted comfortably, with an inch or two to spare either 
way. 

So both coffins were carried up to the stoep, and 
Anna spent the next hour or two industriously clean- 
ing and polishing them. Being an indolent young 
woman, she would, under ordinary circumstances, 
have delegated such hard work to a boy, but this 
was a sacred duty that might not be performed by 
alien hands. Hot and tired, she had just finished 
and was regarding the result with pride and satis- 
faction, when Joyce rejoined her with the news that 
the invalid was awake and seemed very weak, though 
she had taken some food, and, learning that Anna 
was here, had asked to see her. 

*^ You did not tell her what I was doing? " Anna 
inquired, with a touch of jealousy. 
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** No. I thought you would rather tell her your- 
self," said Joyce, repressing a shiver as she looked 
at the coffins. " Oh, Anna, why are there two?" 

The Boer girl rubbed her hot forehead and hesi- 
tated for a minute before she answered rather 
sheepishly : 

*^ Well, you see the big one was for poor Com Fiet, 
but he will never want it now; and Tante Elsa is 
so little that hers will go right into it, and I thought 
— she 'd like to have both. They loved each other 
so." 

Joyce's quick, sympathetic mind grasped the true 
and kind feeling that lay behind this bald explana- 
tion, especially as Anna's light blue eyes filled with 
tears as she spoke. From that moment she liked 
Anna Hecrdan better than she ever had before. 

She put her arms round the Boer girl, and impul- 
sively kissed her plump, dirty face. 

^^ It was a kind thought, Anna dear ; though you 
know they will be together anyhow." 

^^ I 'm not so sure about that, but it will be almost 
the same as if poor Oom Piet had been buried de- 
cently. Now, won't it? " 

** It will be quite the same," Joyce assured her, 
and Anna did not see fit to argue the point. It was 
just one of Joyce's queer notions, of course, for how 
could it be quite the same if a man was buried in his 
clothes or in a proper coffin and shroud? 

Tante Elsa, sitting up among her pillows, her 
haggard face very white save for a red spot that 
burned on each hollow cheek, her eyes feverishly 
bright, welcomed her kindly in weak husky tones. 

** You have come just in time, Anna," she said 
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after the first greeting. ^^ The dear Lord has 
sent for me at last. It will not be long now before 
I go.'' 

That was quite sufficient encouragement for Anna, 
who forthwith launched out into an eager recital 
of what she had already accomplished, and asked 
where the ^^ other things " were kept, and if she should 
finish all preparations at once, in order that the 
person most interested, since the preparations were 
for her benefit, might criticize and admire them. 

Tante Elsa gave the required information and per- 
mission promptly and gratefully ; and Anna, pleased 
and important, hurried away to give orders. 

The dying woman beckoned Joyce to her, and, 
seeing the horrified distress in the girl's face as, mar- 
shalled by Anna, several of the boys tramped noise- 
lessly in, bearing the larger coffin, she whispered : 

^^ It is one of our customs, child. Do not look so 
grieved. If Piet had been here, he would have seen 
that all was right for me, as I would have done for 
him. But now Anna thinks I should see that all is 
right for us both, and I am glad to do it, for it 
pleases her ; though I know it does not really matter. 
I shall soon meet my man again, and then what shall 
we trouble about coffins and shrouds? But I shall 
not meet Chris — not for a long, long time. He is 
not dead. I cannot tell you how I know, but it came 
to me in my sleep ; and I know too — " 

The weak voice stopped; the second coffin was 
being brought in. 

A faint smile passed over Tante Elsa's white face. 

^^ It was kind of Anna to think of that, though it 
does not matter if she only knew, poor child." 
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Then, as Anna turned her back and opened the 
press where the store of Imen and clothing was kepi, 
Tante Elsa whispered urgently: 

^^ I cannot tell you all I know. I cannot under- 
stand or explain — but — there will be happiness at 
last — for you — and my boy. Kiss me, my dear 
daughter.*' 

They clung together, Joyce trembling and bewil- 
dered but with a strange wild hope at her heart, for 
a moment only; for Anna, finding what she sought, 
came towards the bed again, bearing a bundle of 
white stuff, or two bundles rather, each smoothly 
folded. 

** This is yours, Tante," Anna said in a hushed 
voice. 

A large sheet and a nightdress — a simple, service- 
able garment, beautiful in its way, for it was of pure 
EngUsh linen, sparingly trimmed with drawn-work 
and crochet. Elsa Andr6 had sewn every stitch of 
it herself, in the days when she was Elsa Maritz. It 
was her best, her wedding garment, laid by and treas- 
ured these thirty years till the time should come when 
she should wear it again in her last long sleep. 

She smiled as she touched it tenderly, lovingly, as 
if it were a sentient thing, oblivious of Anna's ex- 
clamations on the fineness of the work. Anna her- 
self, thanks to her schooling at the Cape Town con- 
vent, could do much better sewing and embroidery 
if she chose, though since she had left school she had 
never put in an unnecessary stitch, but, even if the 
needlework had been of the coarsest, etiquette would 
still have demanded the same compliments. 

Joyce paid no compliments. She said nothing} 
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though again she trembled, she knew not why, when 
the dying woman looked at her with the radiance of 
that strange, wistful smile still lingering on her lips 
and in her eyes. 

Vrouw Andre grew rapidly worse from that mo- 
ment. Before she drifted into a state of semi-con- 
sciousness, she solemnly kissed and blessed them both. 
Anna wept copiously the while, partly because she 
was really unnerved, partly because it was the cor- 
rect thing to do. She felt half incUned to remon- 
strate with Joyce once or twice, because she failed 
to rise to the occasion in the matter of tears, but she 
thought better of it when she looked at her. 

When darkness fell, Anna went to have her supper, 
and returned bringing a candle and some food for 
Joyce as she sat beside the bed, Elsa Andre's hand 
tightly clasped in hers. Joyce shook her head im- 
patiently, and Anna, shrugging her plump shoulders, 
carried the plate away again, and, returning, settled 
herself in an old high-backed wooden chair and soon 
fell fast asleep. 

Sometimes the dying woman moved and muttered 
more or less incoherently; now she was back in the 
early days when she was a young wife and mother; 
several times Joyce heard her own name and that of 
Chris; more often the scattered words seemed to 
refer to the war, and all the desolation it had brought 
and would bring; and twice she spoke quite dis- 
tinctly in Dutch, naturally, though the words were 
as intelligible as English to her listener, or even 
more familiar. It was long now since she had con- 
versed in her mother-tongue. 

Once the husky voice murmured: 
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^ They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain, saith the Lord." 

And again: 

** The ransomed of the Lord shall return to Zion 
with songs. Everlasting joy shall be with them, they 
shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sigh- 
ing shall flee away.^ 

After that her restlessness gradually subsided, and 
she sank into an uneasy sleep, still holding Joyce's 
hand in hers. 

A silence fell over the large, low-ceiled, dimly 
lighted room — silence broken only by Anna's deep 
healthy breathing, that sounded unnaturally loud. 

Joyce, cramped and cold but afraid to stir lest she 
should disturb Vrouw Andr6, sat patiently on a stool 
beside the bed, supporting herself a little against the 
pillows. She was dead tired, but not in the least 
sleepy. Time dragged on leaden feet, as if each 
minute were an eternity. The coffins showed like two 
long white blotches, for Anna had arranged a sheet 
in each, the superfluous drapery lying in soft folds 
on the floor, distinctly visible even after the candle 
flickered out^ for there was a full moon that night 
Joyce could not bear to look at those white blotches, 
and so she fixed her eyes on the window opposite, a 
small window divided by heavy wooden frames, for 
the old house had been built in the days when defence 
was as necessary as shelter, the days when the fierce 
natives were a perpetual menace to the white trekkers. 

Outside the window was a soft darkness, the shadow 
of the stoep roof; but beyond was the dear white 
radiance of the moonlight. 

As Joyce sat, watching this patch of light beyond 
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the darkness, that strange sensation recurred which 
she had experienced once bef ore, at the chief's kraaL 
The light seemed to concentrate itself into a brilliant 
disc, on which a picture gradually took shape. 

A very different scene this, from that of her first 
vision! A long, bare room, with little beds ranged 
on either side, and a narrow passage between. Each 
bed was occupied, seemingly with sick or wounded 
men, for some were tossing restlessly, and all, so far 
as she could perceive, were gaunt and haggard. 

Between the beds moved a man, fully dressed, paus- 
ing where the occupant was awake, sometimes giving 
a drink to the sufferer. 

She scarcely dared to breathe, lest she should 
break the spell; but, though as yet she could not 
see this man's face, she was sure she recognized the 
tall, broad-shouldered figure, the turn of the head. 

A door at the end of the ward — if it were a ward 
' — opened ; she caught a glimpse of a man in uni- 
form with a riiSe on his shoulder, pacing along. An- 
other man entered, and seemed to greet — Chris. 
Yes, she saw his face at last as with the newcomer 
he turned and came back between the beds. They 
were chatting together, and as they stopped beside 
the first bed where the 'occupant was awake, Joyce 
could see him as plainly as if he were in the room. 
He lookecT well, even cheerful. Surely he could not 
be a prisoner. 

A sound close at hand, and the whole thing van- 
ished. There was nothing but the window-frame, and 
the darkness and moonlight beyond. 

** Joyce, are you there? " Anna Heerdan whispered, 
as she started up in her chair. *^ Did you call? " 
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** No,** Joyce answered softly. *' Don't make a 
noise, Anna, she is asleep." 

Asleep? There was dead silence in the room, as, 
obeying a mutual instinct, both girls held their 
breath and listened. 

" I can't hear her breathing,*' Anna said nervously, 
still in a whisper. ^^ And the candle 's out ; I must 
get another." 

" It was lucky I woke up," she said solemnly, a 
minute or two later. ^^ You must have fallen asleep, 
Joyce, or you 'd have known she was dead. She 
might have got stiff, and then we should never have 
been able to make her look nice ; and all my trouble 
would have been wasted ! " 



CHAPTER XX 

AT PBETOBIA 

WITH characteristic thrift Anna decided that, 
as the Andres' wagon and oxen were available 
the wisest plan would be to pack such of the house- 
hold gear as the wagon would hold and trek for her 
own home. 

"Mother will take care of the things and give 
them back to Chris if he should ever return and want 
them. It 's better than leaving them to be looted 
or destroyed,'* she affirmed. ** And she may as well 
have the oxen ; even if they 're commandeered later, 
as they very likely will be. Or if the British should 
happen to get to our farm first, they would buy them, 
by voucher at least, and that means money in the 
long run." 

"I thought you hated the British," Joyce re- 
marked. 

" So I do, except the Queen. She ought not to 
have allowed the war, but perhaps she could not help 
it, poor old vrouw! They say that Kimberlain has 
kept the truth from her ! And I don't hate you and 
the Stewarts — I wonder where they are now, and 
if they'll ever come back, and what Nellie will say 
when she hears that Piet is dead? They were fond 
of each other! But of course they are Afrikanders 
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like you. As for the British, they are such fools. 
They will give their bond and keep it, even when they 
could easily get out of it ! So we would rather they 
took our cattle than that it should be conunandeered 
by our own people, though we hate them all the 
same ! " 

"Isn't that rather inconsistent?'* Joyce sug- 
gested; but Anna could not see that at alL 

Vrouw Heerdan, a stolid, capable, self-reliant 
woman, was heartily glad to see them and welcomed 
Joyce quite as warmly as she welcomed her own 
daughter; more warmly perhaps, for she was still 
a little sore because Anna had insisted on going to 
Pretoria to nurse the sick and wounded instead of 
remaining at home to help her manage the farm. 

** Though it is my own fault,'* she confessed, when 
she confided this grievance to Joyce. ^^ I should 
not have let her go to school at Cape Town, to 
learn a lot of fancy work and rubbish. She would 
not have been of much use if she had stayed. As 
for the Sadie and the Mina, if the Lord spares them 
they shall be brought up to work as I was." 

The Heerdans were a long family and there was 
much excuse for the poor mother's anxiety. 

Her husband and her three elder sons had been 
called upon to fight at the beginning of the war. 
Piet, the eldest and the best beloved, was already 
numbered with the dead; of the others she had no 
recent news ; and, as Anna would not stay at home, 
only Paul and Stephanus, with their two younger 
sisters, remained with their harassed mother; and 
Paul, aged fourteen, was fretting to be off also, 
declaring that he was well able to handle a rifle and 
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yielding sullenly to his mother's alternate commands 
and entreaties that he should remain. 

*^ Anna is a nice one to talk about nursing wounded 
men,'' grumbled the vrouw. "Why, she could not 
so much as tie up a simple cut neatly when she was 
at home. I think her patients are to be pitied ! But 
she may as well go back, for she is no use here. 
And you want to go with her? Ja, ja; perhaps it 
is as well; for you are a sensible and clever girl, 
though you are such a little bit of a thing. But 
come back to me, niece, whenever you like. As long 
as I have a home you will be welcome in it, though 
the dear Lord alone knows how long those ver- 
dommde British will leave a roof over our heads ! " 

Joyce never dreamt of resenting the epithet; she 
was getting used to it by this time, and she knew 
that it was justifiable from the point of view of the 
Heerdans and the many families who were in like, 
or even far worse, straits. 

Vrouw Heerdan took her and Anna m the wagon 
to within a few miles of the railway and said good*by 
to them there, for it was unwise in these times to 
advertise the possession of a wagon and team. 

So the girls tramped the rest of the way — quite 
far enough for Joyce, though Anna, as lazy as she 
was strong, was the one who grumbled. 

Arrived at Pretoria, they went to Anna's kins- 
folk, with whom she had been staying and who also 
received Joyce hospitably as one of themselves. Did 
she not speak the tael as to the manner bom, and 
had she not come to volunteer as a nurse? The 
need of such was great enough. In. a very few 
days she was as much at home in the hospital as if 
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she had been trained to the work, and won golden 
opinions from the overburdened sur^ons, chiefly 
American, Dutch, and Grerman volunteers. 

So busy was she that she had scant leisure for 
noting what was going on in the pretty, homely little 
city which she had known well in earlier and happier 
days, though she soon found that the whole place 
was in a ferment. The rumors she had heard before 
as to the progress of the war now resolved them- 
selves into definite news, and that news from the 
Boer point of view was nearly always as bad as it 
could be. 

The disastrous surrender at Paardeberg was rec- 
ognized as a crushing blow, the beginning of the end 
in fact. There was a certain amount of grim satis- 
faction at the tidings of Sauna's Post, and other 
minor checks administered to the advancing forces, 
but no one now spoke confidently of driving the 
British out of the country. 

The popular opinion was quaintly expounded to 
Joyce one day by none other than Jacob Schmidt, 
in hospital with a broken leg and some minor in- 
juries inflicted by the splinters of a shell. 

He recognized her at once, and greeted her in 
fatherly fashion. Despite the circumstances imder 
which she first met him and the tragedy that fol- 
lowed that meeting, Joyce soon regarded her bluff 
patient as an old and familiar friend, but notwith- 
standing all her care and attention, he appeared to 
make a very slow recovery, and, when the surgeon 
inspected his rapidly healing wounds, he always 
seemed to be in great pain, though he soon regained 
his normal cheeriness when the visitation was over. 
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" Really, Oom Jacob, I think you will be dis- 
charged in a day or two," Joyce said on one oc- 
casion. ^^ Your leg is so much better, you ought 
to begin to use it a little — '* 

" S — sh, niece,'* he interrupted in a mysterious 
whisper, his gray eyes twinkling humorously. " You 
ought to know better and to teach the doctors 
better." 

He raised himself on his elbow and surveyed his 
fellow sufferers. His was the end bed, and the next 
one was occupied by a patient whose condition was 
hopeless and who now lay in the dull stupor that 
alternated with periods of horrible suffering For 
all practical purposes they were alone; therefore 
Schmidt ventured to make open confession to his 
young nurse. 

" Niece, I shall not get better until the British 
come," he whispered emphatically and significantly. 

"Why, what do you mean, Oom Jacob?" de- 
manded Joyce, also in a whisper. 

" It is this way, niece. I would not tell any one 
but you, but you will understand, for, after all, you 
belong to them as much as you belong to us. I am 
tired of fighting. I don't care who is at the head 
of affairs, Oom Paul or the old Queen. I want to 
live peaceably and get back to my farm; it will be 
going to rack and ruin all this time, for what can 
the vrouw and the girls do when I am away? They 
say it will not be long now, a week or two at most, 
before the British come. They will find me here in 
hospital, very sorry that I was ever persuaded to 
fight. I shall give my parole to Lord Roberts. They 
say he is a very little man, but, mark my word, he 
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is a great one also, niece! He will send me back 
home and there I shall stay, trying to make up for 
lost time. I am no irreconcilable; I am not sudi 
a fool! You will not find Jacob Schmidt fighting 
any more if he can help it! There, now you know 
all about it, niece, and you will not betray me? You 
will tell the doctors you are sure I am still very 
lU?'' 

Joyce gave the required promise, and passed on 
to her next patient. 

Jacob Schmidt's small keen eyes watched her with 
a curious expression of interest. They always did 
when she was ministering to Stephanus Grobler, who 
needed, and therefore got, more of her care and 
attention than any of the others; for his was the 
worst case in the ward, all but hopeless from the 
first. 

He was a young giant, som6 two or three and 
twenty years of age, now a mere battered wreck 
of hiunanity, so desperately wounded that it was 
nothing short of marvellous that he hsul survived 
the journey in the ambulance wagon and the am- 
putation of both legs, which the surgeons at once 
decided was necessary. It seemed impossible that 
he could live, for he had sustained internal in- 
juries also; nevertheless his magnificent constitu- 
tion kept merciful Death at bay, hour by hour, 
day by day, and he bore his dreadful sufferings 
with a dogged fortitude that was nothing less than 
heroic. 

Joyce Granville was on excellent terms with all 
her rough patients. She had that strange, almost 
hypnotic ii^uence over them which is one of the 
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attributes of a bom nurse. However rude, irritable, 
impatient they might be with others, they were never 
80 with her. Like Florence Nightingale, her very 
presence seemed to soothe and comfort them, one 
and all, and there was not a man among them who 
did not speedily fall under her spell. But the 
stricken young giant, Stephanus Grobler, interested 
her more strongly than any other. There was some- 
thing almost maternal in her tender, pitiful care of 
him. The spectacle of his sufferings wrung her 
heart, though she would not permit it to unnerve 
her. Like many delicate, highly strung women, she 
yet possessed an immense power of self-control, 
which she had even been able to exercise uncon- 
sciously during that strange aberration that followed 
the overwhelming shock of her father's death. Per- 
haps that faculty of controlling her nerves really 
resulted from her complete forgetfulness of self. So 
long as there was work to be done, however ghastly 
that work might be, she could not spare a thought 
for her own emotions or sensations. 

'^ I can't think how you manage to keep up as 
you do, Joyce," Anna Heerdan said to her, half 
enviously once or twice. " I suppose it 's really 
because you haven't much feeling." 

Anna herself, for all her physical strength and 
her good-will, was often almost more bother than 
she was worth. Her blundering methods, her fre- 
quent grumblings, and her noisy demonstrations of 
sympathy, or sometimes of anger, when her patients 
proved intractable, jarred on the nerves of nearly 
every one with whom she came in contact. Nor was 
she singular in that respect. Every woman worthy 
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of the name has the will, but few possess the ability, 
to prove a ministering angel ^^ when pain and sorrow 
wring the brow " ; and the Boer women were singu- 
larly poor nurses. The English were righteously 
indignant at the treatment which the sick and 
wounded prisoners at Waterval experienced at the 
hands of their captors. To their ideas it was brutal 
and callous, but as a matter of fact, it Was no worse 
than that to which the Boers subjected their own 
sick and wounded. The average Boer is as stoical 
as a Red Indian. Even the women have scant sym- 
pathy with physical suffering in any form, and their 
ideas of nursing are, as a rule, absolutely primitive 
and casual. 

Anna's opinion did not trouble Joyce in the least. 
Although she was no egotist, she was still, to a 
certain extent, conscious of her power over her 
patients. It touched her to the quick when she saw 
Stephanus Grobler's haggard dark eyes soften and 
brighten whenever she came to him; she knew that 
her touch, her very presence, gave him courage and 
comfort, and she was glad that it was so. 

To-night he seemed in less pain than usual, but 
she stayed beside him for some time speaking to 
him in her soft soothing voice, too low for Jacob 
Schmidt to overhear what she said, though he 
strained his ears in the attempt. 

" If she knew now, I wonder if it would make any 
difference?** he thought, as he watched her go on 
her way. " I do not think I will risk it, though I 
will tell her some day. Ja, ja, it is right that she 
should know." 

His opportunity came soon, for Stephanus Grob- 
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ler's long agony ceased at last. He died in his sleep 
peacefully and quietly a day or two later, and Joyce 
thanked God in her heart. 

Jacob Schmidt was not present at the time. To 
his immense chagrin the American surgeon pro- 
nounced him fit for duty, or at least for discharge; 
and when he protested, almost with tears, that he 
was nothing of the kind, called him an old malignerer, 
forcibly assisted him to dress, and bimdled him out 
of hospital. 

Nevertheless the ^^ slim " old man managed to 
evade further military duty by a simple expedient. 
What more natural than, weak and lame as he pre- 
sumably was, he should stiunble and fall heavily, 
spraining his right wrist, if not severely enough to 
warrant his readmission to' hospital, at least suffi- 
ciently to prevent him from handling a rifle for some 
time to come? 

Jacob remained in the city. He was far too 
shrewd, or " slim'* as he himself would say, to at- 
tempt to make his way homeward before he had 
formally surrendered and placed himself virtually 
under the protection of the English. Therefore he 
took up temporary quarters with friends, and hob- 
bled round to Heerdan's in hope of getting a glimpse 
of Joyce when she was off duty. 

One evening he found her sitting on the little 
stoep, very white and fragile-looking, almost too 
exhausted for speech, though she managed to greet 
him with a smile. 

"You are worn out, niece," he remarked, with 
blunt kindliness.' " You will kill yourself if you keep 
on like this." 
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** I *m all right, Oom Jacob, only tired. It has 
been a trying day. There is so much to do. 
Stephanos is dead, and I am so glad for his sake, 
the poor boy." 

He made no comment for a minute or more, but 
sat squarely on his stool, both hands resting on his 
stout stick and his small keen eyes fixed inquisitively 
upon her. She was far too tired to be even con- 
scious of his scrutiny. 

"You were very good to him, niece," he said 
slowly at last. " I wonder if you would have been 
as good if you had known who he was? " 

He never forgot the expression he read in her 
dark eyes as she turned them towards him. 

" I do know," she said quietly. " At least, I think 
I do." 

" You — you know," Schmidt stammered, utterly 
taken aback. " But what do you know? Who told 
you that he — he — ? " 

" That he was one of the men who killed my 
father? It is so, is it not, 0pm Jacob? I cannot 
tell you how I know, but I did know from the first 
moment that I saw him, when they carried him in 
and we thought he was dying." 

Schmidt's eyes widened, and he stared at her 
harder than ever, twisting his great beard mean- 
while in the manner she had learned to know well 
as a sign of Derturbation and muttering something 
inarticulate. 

" You know ! " he said at last. " And yet you — 
you were like an angel of mercy to him — while I 
— if I had had my will, I would have shot him! 
When I watched you tending him, I thought now 
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and then, * I will tell her, and then she will not go 
near him again, and that will be the greatest pun- 
ishment he could have/ but I could not do it, I had 
to wait. And you knew all the time — " 

Joyce twisted her thin fingers together, and a 
tinge of color rose to her wan cheeks. 

" It was n't easy,'* she answered, still quietly but 
with a kind of breathlessness that rendered the words 
full of tense feeling. " It was very hard at first ; 
I thought I could not do it, that I must cry out at 
him, strike him — him, a man dying under such 
tortures. But God helped me, and — and I am glad 
He did!" 

The old Boer stumbled to his feet, pulled off his 
disreputable apology for a hat, and stood before 
her with his grizzled head bowed — a quaint, rugged 
figure. 

" You are the best woman on God's earth, niece,'* 
he said gruffly. " And you are an Englishwoman 
too. I will never forget that." 

He stiunped away, unable just then to trust him- 
self to further speech, and as he turned down the 
street, he came into violent collision with a stal- 
wart young fellow hurrying along from the oppo- 
site direction. 

It was Jan van Reenan, whose hasty and angry 
expostulation attracted Joyce's attention. 

** I 'm sorry you heard," he said apologetically, 
as he joined her on the stoep. "Why didn't the 
old idiot look out? You've been crying, Joyce. 
What 's the matter? " 

It was by no means the first time they had met 
since she came to Pretoria, for Jan was constantly 
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going to and fro, always apparently in more or 
less of a hurry. 

He was very different from the silent, somewhat 
stolid lad who had been her devoted admirer in the 
old days and had gone to England with the sole 
hope of finding favor in her eyes. The war fever 
seemed to have changed his very nature, and he was 
still the stem, abrupt, masterful man who had con- 
fronted her that evening at Fairfontein. He never 
referred to that interview, nor did she ; indeed, their 
intercourse had been of the slightest, a mere hasty 
word of greeting in the presence of others. 

Now, as it happened, she was alone, for the house 
was situated at some distance from the main streets, 
where turmoil and consternation reigned to-night 
Anna was on duty at the hospital; her hostess and 
the others were out, doubtless hearing and discuss- 
ing such news as there was. 

Jan seemed to know instinctively that she was 
alone, for, though he had sworn roundly in Dutch 
at Jacob Schmidt, he addressed Joyce in English, 
the first English words she had heard for many a 
long day. They brought a quick pang of home- 
sickness to her heart, though she smiled as she held 
out her hand in greeting. 

^^ It 's nothing, Jan. I 've had rather a hard day, 
and I was thinking of — many things — of all the 
suffering — of the pity and terror of — of war. 
Jan, if the people who make war could really see 
and know all that war means, would n't they do any- 
thing — anything consistent with honor — to keep 
peace ? '* 

Jan shrugged his broad shoulders impatiently. 
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" What is honor? " he asked scornfully. ^^ It is a 
word that has different meanings to one and another, 
men and nations alike, and no meaning at all to 
some ! As for war, it 's one of the first principles 
of life and it will last in one form or another as long 
as this world lasts. How tired you look, Joy ! " he 
continued, with an abrupt change of tone. ^^ You 
are wearing yourself out. Thank Heayen, you will 
soon be able to get away now." 

"Getaway! Where?'* 

" To England, of course, or at any rate down 
country, comparatively out of danger," he responded 
irritably. " In another day or two the English will 
enter Pretoria — though that won't mean everything 
they fancy it will," he added, with a short laugh. 
" But still, it will probably mean that in a short 
time, if you put your case before the proper authori- 
ties, you will be able to get away." 

** Desert my post? No, thank you, Jan!" she 
said quietly. 

He looked at her moodily as he sat on the stool 
Jacob Schmidt had occupied a few minutes before, 
his tall figure bent forward and his big brown hands 
clenched. It wrung his heart to see her as she was, 
so pale, so fragile, so unfitted for the hardships she 
had already endured and must still endure if she 
would not seize any chance of escaping from them 
that might present itself. 

He loved her still, loved her more than ever, and 
would have given his very soul to be able to place 
her in peace and safety, even to be able to persuade 
her to think of her own comfort; but he knew, 
miserably, that he had no influence over her. She^ 
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would stay In this stricken land, doing what she 
conceived to be her duty, until she died of feYer 
or exhaustion, and nothing he could say would alter 
her decision. 

** Besides, I have n't any money," she continued. 
" So, if the road were open to-morrow and I wanted 
to go ever so much, I could n't. And I don't want 
to as long as I can be of any use. I assure you 
I am of use. You ask Dr. Vansittart, and he 'U tell 
you I 'm the best nurse he has ! " 

** I can well believe that, knowing what the others 
are like," he remarked sardonically. ** But that 's 
not the point. However, I know of old that it is 
useless trying to argue with you, Joyce. At least 
you will be among friends when the English come. 
You 're not the only one who will be glad ; there 
are plenty among us who will welcome them as 
saviors rather than conquerors." 

She nodded, remembering Jacob Schmidt's deter- 
mination to fight no more for a lost cause. 

" It will be the end of the war, will it not? " she 
asked hopefully. 

He laughed — that short, scornful laugh again. 

**The end? Certainly not; only the beginning 
of it. Cowards who care more for their skins and 
their farms than for freedom and their country may 
give in if they like. But there are some, a good 
many of us, who intend to fight to a finish, though 
it won't be here. We have made our plans for the 
present, and we sha'n't wait to give the English more 
than a brief salute." 

" Then you are what they call an irreconcilable? " 
she cried distressfully. " Jan, Jan, can't you see 
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what that means — that you will only prolong the 
agony and sacrifice your own life and others?'' 

" Well, what of that? '* he answered grimly and 
stubbornly. "We shall at least die free men!" 

" You could live as free men, far freer under 

British rule than you have ever been under Paul 

-Kruger's," she said, her old argumentative faculty 

asserting itself. " Is it true that the President has 

already run away? '* 

" No ; he has simply shifted his headquarters. As 
for freedom imder England, well, that might be, if 
she were to be trusted, but she isn't; if she lived 
up to her ideals, but she does n't. You are an 
Englishwoman by descent, but you don't really know 
anything at all about England. I do. Remember 
I've lived there — " 

" You told me when you came back that you had 
had a very good time there — " Joyce interrupted, 
with some warmth. 

"So I had, after a fashion, and now I haven't 
any individual quarrel with the English, not even 
with those who are fighting us at this moment. They 
are splendid fellows, most of them — fools in a way, 
but chivalrous fools. Look here, I was taken once — 
I managed to get away next day — and who do you 
suppose was one of the chaps set to guard the pris- 
oners? A man I knew at Oxford. * Hallo, Van 
Reenan,' he said. * What the devil are you doing 
in this galley? ' and he shook hands as if we 'd met 
casually instead of after trying to pot each other 
for six mortal hours. He gave me a good half share 
of his rations too, as a matter of course, though 
there was n't overmuch for any one. The others did 
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the same. I tell you the English treated us more 
like guests who are to be made as comfortable as 
circumstances will permit than as prisoners of war." 

" How splendid ! " Joyce cried softly, her dark 
eyes aglow. *^ Jan, how can you acknowledge all 
this and still call yourself an irreconcilable? '' 

*^ Because of what lies behind. Look you, Joyce, 
they don't understand what they 're fighting for; 
if they did they 'd never fight at all. They say we 
were the aggressors and that we invaded their colo- 
nies. Well, so we did, but it was in self-defence. 
If we had n't made the first move, they would have 
invaded us sooner or later, for they meant to fight 
— for what? To obtain justice for English sub- 
jects living in a free and independent State? Why, 
to begin with, those very * English ' subjects, as they 
call themselves, had invaded us; would have ridden 
roughshod over us and made themselves masters of 
the whole country if they could have got the fran- 
chise Paul Kruger denied them and which he will 
still deny to such people. What did they demand 
burgher rights for? Because they loved the land, 
were ready to cultivate it, to defend it when neces- 
sary? Not a bit of it. They wanted to make their 
own laws and be freer to pursue their own ends, 
money and lust. I tell you, Joyce, if the English, 
the real English, only knew the truth about that 
city of shame, Johannesburg, and the scum of the 
earth that built and inhabited it, they would never 
have fought at all; or if they had, it would have 
been for us and not against us ! But they are fools, 
such bliQd fools ! They will give their best sons and 
their money, pour out blood and treasure like water, 
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for the sake of freedom and justice, they say and 
think, to teach us tyrants a lesson. And then — 
then when they have crushed and scattered us, the 
free nation, they will withdraw and say : * There, be 
good children, govern yourselves, and do as you 
like, only don't quarrel any more ! ' And what will 
happen then? " 

Joyce sat back in her chair, watching and listen- 
ing as if spellbound. Was this Jan van Reenan, the 
boy she thought she knew, this man who was now 
striding to and fro on the narrow stoep, unburden- 
ing his mind and heart with rough eloquence? 

" Then we — or the remnant that is left — will 
be in worse case than ever, ground under the heel 
of the mammon worshippers, the horde of unspeak- 
able creatures that lured England on to fight, that 
stood aside and took no part in the fighting, that 
will not even pay part of the cost, they are far too 
slim for that! But they will come in and take pos- 
session, and England, brave stupid England, with 
all her ideals will be nowhere, the cat that nurses 
her burnt paw while the monkey munches the chest- 
nuts! Therefore I am what is called an irreconcil- 
able. I prefer a grave on the good clean veldt to ^ 
life of dishonor. Your father knew all this, Joyce 
Granville," he continued, pausing beside her. ^^ He 
was an Englishman, but also a burgher of the Re- 
public. He died rather than fight with us, his fellow 
burghers. Well, he was right. It is ill to fight 
against one's own kin. But he would also have died 
rather than fight against us, knowing what he did." 

^^ Jan, Jan, I dare say you are right ; I can't 
understand these things," Joyce said earnestly, after 
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a long pause. ** I can only remember all the sorrow 
and suffering, the effect and not the cause or the 
issue. And — and — oh, Jan, I can't bear to think 
that you should throw your life away. Why stay 
here at all? Why not surrender, and then trek 
somewhere, anywhere, where you could live in peace? 
The world is wide — " 

A strange wistful expression crossed his face be- 
fore he answered quietly and sadly: 

" Trek, alone? Live, alone? Would you come 
with me, Joyce? No, no, don't answer, dear; it 
was n't a fair question. If you had loved me, we 
would have trekked long ago, before the trouble 
began; we would have taken no part in it. But 
you don't love me, so there's no more to be said. 
I came to-night hoping to see you once more. I 
shall never see you again. I wish you would promise 
me that you will go to England, to your mother, 
as soon as you can." 

^^ Yes, I '11 promise that, Jan. I '11 go as soon 
as I can." 

It seemed a safe promise. How was she, penniless 
as she was, to go to England? 

He took her hands in his and bent over her. The 
place was almost in darkness. 

" Thank you, Joyce ; you always keep your prom- 
ises. Good-by. Will you — may n't I kiss you just 
once? " 

She could not speak, but she raised her face, and 
he kissed her quietly, solemnly, as one kisses the 
dead. 

Then he was gone, and for a long while she sat 
weeping in the dark. 
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When at last she rose to go in — still the Heerdans 
had not returned, but the night was cold and she 
felt faint and shivery — something fell from her lap 
to the floor with a soft, metallic jingle. 

She groped for it — a little leather bag full of 
coins, gold coins as she discovered when she got a 
light and examined it, representing not a large 
amoimt but sufficient to take her to England when 
the way was open. 

They were Jan's all, his first and last gift to her. 

Next day, from early morning till afternoon, the 
air was full of dreadful, ominous sounds — the roar 
of cannon, the continuous rattle of rifle fire from 
the ridge between the southern forts, where the Boers 
made a last stand, not in the hope of checking the 
British advance but to enable the refugee irrecon- 
cilables imder Botha to get away with their stores. 

Joyce, on duty at the hospital, heard, and won- 
dered if Jan was with the forlorn hope. 

At half-past two the fighting ceased, and soon the 
wagons with wounded began to arrive, and there 
was no time for private hopes and fears. 

Presently Joyce heard a shrill scream near at hand, 
and saw Anna Heerdan fall on her knees crying 
hysterically, beside a man who had just been brought 
in. Obeying a strong instinct, Joyce left her own 
patient for a moment and went to her friend. That 
same instinct told her who the man was before she 
looked at the dead face. 

It was Jan van Reenan. 



CHAPTER XXI 



A MOMEKTAKT 6LIMP8S 



JOYCE did not forget that last promise made to 
Jan, but it was many months before she was 
able to fulfil it. There was so much woman's work 
to be done, so few women capable of doing it. An 
account of all her adventures and wanderings would 
take far too long in the telling. 

Although she retained the mental attitude she had 
adopted from the first, as one who abhorred the war 
from her very soul and whose sympathies were divided 
between Boers and British, she could not resist a 
thrill of pride when the English troops entered 
Pretoria. 

She did not see that splendid and moving spectacle 
when, in the great square, '^ at two o'clock on the 
afternoon of June 5th [1900], Lord Roberts sat his 
horse and saw pass in front of him the men who had 
followed him so far and so faithfully — the Guards, 
the Essex, the Welsh, the Yorks, the Warwicks, the 
guns, the mounted infantry, the dashing irregulars, 
the Gordons, the Canadians, the Shropshires, the 
Comwalls, the Camerons, the Derbys, the Sussex and 
the London Volunteers. For over two hours the 
Khaki waves, with their crest of steel, went sweeping 
by, and high above their heads from the summit of 
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the Raad-saal the broad Union Jack streamed for 
the first time." ^ 

She did not see it, for she was in close attendance 
on her patients, but' she heard of it, and her heart beat 
high, higher still when she found that this army of 
occupation was more like an army that had come to 
the relief of a beleaguered and friendly city than an 
army of conquerors. 

Surely never in the annals of warfare have the 
victors treated the vanquished in the spirit manifested 
by our troops in South Africa, who not merely obeyed 
the stringent orders issued against looting and per- 
sonal violence, but evinced the good-humor, the large- 
hearted courtesy and sympathy due rather to friends 
than foes — an attitude, alas ! that was largely taken 
advantage of by the more " slim," suspicious, and 
narrow-minded among the Boers, though there were 
many who appreciated and responded to it loyally. 

Joyce had always been proud of the fact that she 
was an Afrikander; she was now even more proud of 
the fact that she was also an Englishwoman. 

To her great amazement, not unmixed with con- 
sternation, she foimd herself in the course of a few 
days an object of considerable interest and admiration 
at headquarters. The American doctor under whom 
she had chiefly worked, and who speedily fraternized 
with the English medical staff, sang the praises of 
Nurse Granville right and left. He told as much of 
her story as he knew, learned not from Joyce herself 
but from her stanch admirer Jacob Schmidt, quite 
sufficient to exalt her into something of a heroine, and, 
backed by his eulogies of her ** genius '* as a nurse 

^ Conan Doyle, "The Great Boer War." 
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*— no less word satisfied the enthusiastic and chival- 
rous Yankee — to bring her the oflFer of an official 
appointment on the nursing staff, in addition to conh 
pliments and courtesies that might have turned the 
head of any ordinary girl; but she was an extrao^ 
dinary girl. 

She was sent down almost immediately to Johan- 
nesburgy where she remained on duty for some time; 
long enough to receive letters from her mother and 
sisters in answer to those which she now despatched 
regularly by every mail, writing them by snatches 
in her brief intervals of leisure. 

Strange it seemed, after these long months of 
storm and stress and separation, to be able to com- 
municate once more with those dear ones in England. 
From them the news was all good so far as their 
present circumstances went. They were happily set- 
tled in their new home; Mrs. Granville was quite 
strong again, and the others better than they had 
ever been in their lives; especially Babs, who flour- 
ished in the mild Devon climate as under her native 
skies. 

Joyce read and re-read those letters till the paper 
would scarcely hold together, and lovingly treasured 
them and the little snap-shot photographs often sent 
with them. Still there was something wanting. 

She longed often, with a sick yearning, to be with 
her mother, able to tell and to hear aR that could not 
be conveyed by any letter. 

After all, letters are unsatisfactory. Few people 
are able to write all that is in their hearts, all that 
they would fain say, even to their nearest and 
dearest. Joyce herself could not, though she had 
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always been reckoned an exceptionallj good letter 
writer. 

Therefore neither she nor her mother wrote much 
concerning the tragedy of her father's death, or of 
their several experiences in the time that followed. 
Joyce did not even tell her mother of those strange 
visions that she had twice experienced, or of the 
spiritual strife and peace that had come to her in the 
chiers kraal. It seemed impossible even to attempt 
to set these things down with pen and paper. It was 
much easier to write in the earlier letters of bare 
facts, such as Vrouw Andre's death and that of Jan 
van Reenan, and later of hospital gossip, with brief 
and vivid descriptions and anecdotes of her patients 
and fellow-workers, while on the other hand the 
letters from her mother and sisters were merely 
** small beer " chronicles ; all very pleasant to read, 
but leaving many blanks that could only be filled in 
later or that perhaps would never be filled in. 

There came a definite break in the communications 
also, occasioning more blanks, during an interval 
when Joyce was attached to a field hospital and two 
or three of her letters went astray, following her up 
and down the country, and never reaching her; and 
she could only guess at their contents by trying to 
fit in as context such news as those contained which 
she did receive. 

The most important item was the news that Mamie 
was engaged to be married to Dr. Grey, which puzzled 
and distressed her not a little. She gathered this only 
from incidental remarks in the later letters, for that 
which contained the announcement, and presumably 
details, never reached her. It troubled her most 
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because she inferred from it that they must certainly 
have received news in England of Chris Andre's 
death, though she had heard nothing. 

The idea never occurred to her that Mamie might 
have changed her mind. Though she had gained 
much experience of human nature in this long year, 
she was still essentially single-minded and simple- 
hearted, apt to judge others by her own standard. 

She had mentioned Chris once or twice in her 
earlier letters, asking if they had had news of him, 
and saying that she had none ; but if the question was 
answered, it must have been in the missing letters. 

Surely if he were dead she would have known it, 
by intuition if not otherwise ! But she seemed to have 
lost that intuitive faculty she once possessed, and she 
had no more mysterious visions, perhaps because 
of the tremendous strain her arduous duties imposed 
on both mind and body. 

It was astonishing, considering her apparently 
delicate physique, that she was able to stand the strain 
so long. " Nurse Granville's luck '' became almost 
proverbial, for she remained imscathed when many 
of her fellow workers were stricken with fever or sank 
and died from sheer exhaustion. 

But the strain of those long months of toil and 
self-sacrifice told on Joyce at last in the shape of an 
attack of enteric. It was marvellous that she had 
escaped so long, even more marvellous that, when she 
was stricken, she should have survived and struggled 
slowly back to life, only to find that her work was 
ended, for a while at least. She could be of no further 
use at present. The time had come for her to keep 
her promise and go to England. The languor of the 
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fever convalescent was over her, that deadly languor 
that often slays when all danger from the fever itself 
has passed. Perhaps the one thing that kept some 
measure of vitality in her was the sick yearning for 
her mother's face, her mother's voice; but for that 
she could not have sui9moned up sufficient energy to 
maintain and strengthen her slender hold on life. 

She went down to Cape Town on a hospital train 
as soon as she was able to travel; and, finding that 
she would have to wait two or three weeks before she 
could embark for England, she sought the hospitality 
of her old friends and preceptresses at the convent, 
as her mother and sisters had done in like case a 
year before. 

They gave her a royal welcome, nursed her up 
assiduously, and seemed unable to make enough of 
her. Even Sister Marie forgot all their old differ- 
ences of opinion, and fussed over her like an affec- 
tionate old hen with one chick. 

Those few days at the convent were a pleasant 
and peaceful interlude after all the storm and stress 
she had endured, and she felt deeply touched, deeply 
grateful, for all the loving-kindnesses showered on 
her by her gentle hostesses, from the Mother Superior 
downward. 

" You ought to have stayed longer with us, my 
child," Sister Marie declared for the twentieth time, 
as, on the day before Joyce was to sail, she accom* 
panied her down the town on some necessary errands. 
** We should have sent you away looking almost like 
your old self again, for see how much better you are 
already, after such a little while. Oh, we know how 
to nurse people up ! " 
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" Indeed you do, Sister," smiled Joyce gratefully. 
^^ You liave done wonders for me, and I feel that I 
am really something of a fraud for allowing myself 
to be invalided to England like this." 

** A fraud, yes, you are one very big fraud ; one 
has but to look at your Uttle face to see that, my 
child," retorted Sister Marie, with playful sarcasm; 
and she proceeded to enlarge on her harmless little 
joke with characteristic garrulity. Her kind, simple 
heart had been wrung with distress when she saw 
the change that had been wrought in her old pupil 
during the three short years since Joyce had left 
school, a change of which the girl herself seemed, 
hitherto, happily unconscious. Even now, though 
Joyce was already so much better. Sister Marie felt 
inclined to weep every time she looked at her, but she 
knew that it was wiser to laugh and prattle cheerily 
and inconsequently, since such prattle always brought 
a smile to the girPs drawn face, as it did now. They 
stood waiting for a tram in Adderley Street, Sister 
Marie's soft speech still running on nineteen to the 
dozen, when Joyce suddenly clutched her arm with 
a grip painful in its intensity, and turned to her with 
a face so ghastly that the good sister cried in quick 
alarm: 

"You are ill, my child. Oh, I have let you get 
over-tired! The Reverend Mother will never for- 
give me — I shall never forgive myself! We must 
have a cab — lean on me, chSrie — " 

" No, I am not ill. Sister Marie. I — am a little 
tired — don't worry — here is a car, we will get in," 
Joyce said, in a queer, hard voice. 

She had long since learned the art of fighting and 
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conquering physical faintness, and now she once 
more practised it successfully. 

She managed to step into the tram, and in a 
minute or two was able to smile bravely and reassur- 
ingly at Sister Marie, who sat holding her hand 
tightly and gazing at her with deep concern. 

" I am all right, indeed, dear," she asserted. " I 
felt just a little faint for the moment." 

She seemed quite steady and composed when they 
got out of the tram, within a minute's walk of the 
convent. Sister Marie, anxiously supporting her, 
was in much more of a fluster and kept up a running 
fire of incoherent self-reproaches, which Joyce cut 
short with a touch of impatience. 

" It was n't your fault at all, dear Sister Marie ; 
there 's nothing the matter with me really. But wait 
a moment — ^" 

She arrested Sister Marie's trembling hand as it 
was outstretched to ring the bell at the convent door. 

" Tell me, am I much changed? If you had met 
me, unexpectedly in the street, would you have known 
me?" 

They stood looking at each other for a few seconds 
in silence. Sister Marie could not answer that point- 
blank question. Her sweet, kind old face puckered 
up like that of a child about to cry, and the tears 
sprang to her eyes. 

Joyce had her answer. 

She leaned forward and kissed the Sister, with 
something of her old impetuosity. 

** I see, dear — I — I had n't understood before. 
Don't say anything to the others — it 's all right," 
she whispered hastily. ** I — I saw some one I knew 
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just now — and he — looked me full in the face, and 
— did not know me. But it does n't matter. Perhaps 
it is better so^ • • • And I am going away to- 
morrow.** 

Sister Marie would fain have asked her more, for, 
though she was a nun, she was also a woman, and a 
sentimental one withal; but Joyce herself rang the 
bell, the portress instantly admitted them, and there 
was no more opportunity for private speech. 

Alone in her own little room, Joyce looked at 
herself in the tiny square dressing-glass, long and 
earnestly. 

She had never possessed much personal vanity, and 
for a good many months a mirror, when available, 
was merely something in which one could see if one's 
face was clean and one's hair tidy. 

But now — now she saw herself as she never had 
before; and her reflection in the little shabby glass 
stared back at her with wide, sombre, tragic eyes. 

A small face, yellow like old wax, the skin drawn 
so tightly over it that the cheek bones were sharply 
defined, as were the hollows of the temples ! A pair 
of great dark eyes with black circles round them, and 
above, a mass of dusty-looking gray hair ! The face 
of a woman of forty, a weary woman, worn with 
work and suffering, rather than that of a girl scarce 
twenty-two years of age ! 

Small wonder that Chris Andr^ had passed her in 
Adderley Street, and looked full at her for a moment 
without recognizing her. 

It was he, not a doubt of it. She thought bitterly 
that she would have known him anywhere, under any 
conditions, though indeed he was little changed. 
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As she stood, waiting for the tram, listening to 
Sister Marie's affectionate prattle and idly watching 
the stream of passers-by — there were always many 
people going to and fro in Adderley Street at that 
hour — she saw him coming, and for a moment her 
heart seemed to cease beating. 

Those say who have experienced it that in any 
moment of sudden and imminent peril all the chief 
events of one's life flash across one's mind in a second 
of time. Such a flash of remembrance came to Joyce 
Granville as she saw Chris Andr^, together with a 
strange shrinking fear of what she would have to tell 
him — that his mother was dead, that his sweetheart, 
her own sister Mamie, had ceased to love him and 
was engaged to be married to another. 

How would she be able to tell him? How much or 
how little did he already know? How came he to 
be here? 

All those thoughts surged through her mind in 
less time than they take to record; and above and 
beyond all rose the consciousness of her own passion- 
ate love for him, which she had striven to banish, to 
lay aside as something she dare not allow herself 
even to think of. 

So she stood, staring dumbly at him. He glanced 
at her — for a moment their eyes absolutely met — 
and he passed on. 

As she looked at her aged and haggard face in 
the glass, she knew that he had not recognized her, 
but the knowledge was none the less bitter. 



CHAPTER XXII 

▲ REUNION 

DURING the first few days of the voyage Joyce 
was far too ill to think about anything or any 
one, even Chris Andre. But when at last she was able 
to leave her berth and go on deck, her strength and 
her spirits speedily revived. She was even able to 
review impartially and philosophically the incident 
of her unexpected meeting with Chris and his non- 
recognition of her. After all, was it not worth some- 
thing, much, to know that he was alive, well, and 
free? 

"Friends with Cesar, or not captive to him." 

His companion, whom she had scarcely noticed at 
the time though she could now remember what he 
looked like, was evidently an English officer; and 
they were talking together as men on terms of equal- 
ity, even friendship. 

" It is better so,'* she decided. " If he had recog- 
mized me, there would have been so much to say — so 
much that would have been painful to us both, and I 
should have made an arrant fool of myself. Not 
that that matters, but it would have distressed him — 
poor Chris ! How could Mamie have forgotten him 
so soon ! " 

Perhaps it was well for her that she found several 
acquaintances on board, semi-invalids like herself, 
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some of them even worse, whom she immediately took 
under her charge. They all hailed her appearance 
on the scene with flattering warmth and sincerity. 
Young Harry Bassett, subaltern in a Devonshire regi- 
ment, expressed the popular opinion when he declared 
beamingly : 

" What a jolly bit of luck to find you here, Nurse 
Granville. We heard you were * down,' and were 
awfully afraid you 'd peg out. It 's just as good as 
a tonic to see you again, you do buck a chap up so ! " 

Perhaps those who have read this chronicle so far 
may have derived the impression that Joyce Gran- 
ville was the last person in the world who might be 
expected to ^^ buck a chap up." But Harry Bassett 
was right. The people who to the world's casual 
gaze appear most cheerful and possess that wonder- 
ful, God-given faculty of cheering others, are nearly 
always people who have themselves suffered deeply, 
but who can yet set self aside and laugh courageously 
in the face of sorrow, teaching others to laugh like- 
wise. What if all the time " the heart knoweth its 
own bitterness," is it not better to conceal that bit- 
terness rather than vex others by the manifestation 
of it? Nor was her heart bitter, in reality, for though 
the peace of God that had come to it was sometimes 
rudely shaken, still she never lost it altogether. 

Therefore now she forgot her gray hairs and her 
lost beauty, and was once more as ^^ patient, gay, and 
mirthful" on board ship as she had been when she 
went about her duties in the teeming hospitals. 

The warmth of the farewell accorded to her by 
her fellow passengers astonished and flustered Mrs. 
Granville and Mamie when they came on board at 
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Plymouth, and interfered considerably with their fint 
greetings. Perhaps that was just as well. Next to 
seeing one's nearest and dearest off on a long voyage 
from which they may never return, one of the most 
trying experiences is to meet them on arrival after 
long separation. There is so much to say, so littk 
that can be said in those first hurried, confused 
moments of greeting. 

Harry Bassett was also landing at Plymouth, and 
his people were there to meet him — Sir John and 
Lady Bassett, whose names the Granvilles knew well 
by this time, for they were county folk of consid- 
erable importance, whose family seat was situated a 
few miles from Ringdon. 

Little Mrs. Granville was quite overcome when 
Lady Bassett, after hurried introductions all round, 
said to her, laughing and crying at the same time, 
as most of the women were doing, ^^ How proud you 
must be of your dear, noble daughter! I Ve heard 
such a lot of her from my boy ; he says he would have 
died but for her when she nursed him months ago. I 
never hoped to have the joy of seeing her and thank- 
ing her so soon. And to think that we have really 
been neighbors all this time and never knew it! I 
shall come to call on you quite soon — as soon as 
Harry can stand the drive ; and you and Miss Gran- 
ville must come to Bassett." 

Altogether they seemed not to have Joyce to them- 
selves for a moment, nor have time to look at her 
until they were alone in the railway carriage, she and 
her mother seated together, hand clasped tightly 
in hand, and Mamie opposite, regarding her sister 
with affection not unmixed with respectful awe. 
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"Fancy you knowing the Bassetts, Joy!'* she 
exclaimed. " Why, they 're the big people of the 
neighborhood. Nobody at Ringdon knows them ex- 
cept the Vicar, and that 's only because Lady Bassett 
comes over sometimes to open a bazaar or give away 
prizes and so on. And she has invited you to Bassett 
and is going to call on us ! " 

^^ Oh, what do the Bassetts or any one else matter 
when we 've got our Joy? " cried Mrs. Granville. " I 
can scarcely believe it 's true even now — the time 
has been so long — " 

They clung together with tears and kisses, as the 
train sped along, and Mamie watched them a trifle 
impatiently. 

She was really glad to see her sister, but at the 
same time she did not see why people should make 
such a fuss and be so ready to exalt Joyce into a 
heroine. 

" And you Ve been so ill, my poor, poor darling! " 
sobbed Mrs. Granville. " But we have you safe now, 
thank God, and we '11 nurse you up and soon have 
you looking your old self again." 

" The children wanted to come awfully, but we 
thought there would be too many of us. They '11 
all be at the station, though, waiting to escort you 
home in triumph. You '11 find them grown out of all 
knowledge, Joyce," said Mamie; and the common- 
place remark stemmed the tide of tears, opening up 
a flood of eager questions and answers, which did not 
subside till the train stopped at Denemouth, and 
there, sure enough, were the twins and Babs, ready 
with a rapturous welcome. 

'' Ned is coming round to see you this evening," 
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said Mamie, when they were all packed into the open 
cab which had come over from Ringdon to fetch them. 

Joyce knew of course who Ned was, though it was 
the first time to-day that Mamie's fiance had been 
alluded to. As if by coipmon consent they had all 
avoided mentioning the engagement, and it was with 
a conscious effort that Joyce answered smilingly : 

" I am very anxious to see Dr. Grey, you have 
told me so little about him ; or I dare say what you 
did tell me was in one of the letters I never got.*' 

" Ned 's a dear ! " asserted Loma. " You '11 like 
him awfully, Joyce. It 's too jolly for words to think 
that you 've come home in time for the wedding. 
Mamie would n't hear of being married while we were 
so anxious about you, and besides, everybody's m 
mourning because of the poor dear old Queen. But 
we 're all going to have a lovely time now we 've got 
you home at last." 

"You don't look a bit like you used to, Joy," 
piped Babs, who, unusually quiet hitherto, sat wedged 
between Mamie and Loma, staring at her elder sister 
with wide, inquisitive eyes. ** Your hair used to be 
bwown like mine, and now it 's as gway — why, as 
gway as mother's. It does look so funny ! " 

Joyce felt her mother's hand tighten on hers again, 
felt rather than heard the quivering sob that Mrs. 
Granville could not suppress. Those gray hairs were 
to the poor mother's eyes eloquent witnesses of all 
the girl had gone through. She could scarcely bear 
to look from her to Mamie -^ Mamie, so pretty and 
placid and youthful, prettier than ever now and look- 
ing as though she had never had a care in the world. 
It was difficult to believe that there was scarcely two 
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years' difference in age between her and her elder 
sister — this worn, frail, gray-haired woman. Mrs. 
Granville felt a curious sense of exasperation against 
the innocent and unconscious Mamie. She had felt 
it all through their short railway journey and would 
certainly have vented it in some way if Mamie had 
afforded her the least ground of complaint. Now 
she visited that exasperation on the equally innocent 
and unconscious Babs. 

" How dare you say such a thing, you naughty 
child ! *' she cried, more sharply than she had ever 
spoken to any of her children, let alone her darling 
baby; but Joyce interposed gayly, as she gave an 
answering pressure to her mother's hand, which not 
merely told that she understood but also quelled the 
poor woman's agitation. 

" Yes, it is funny, is n't it, Babs? But then I 'm 
rather a funny person. Do you know I used to be 
able to make my patients laugh sometimes, even when 
they were ever so ill. Don't you believe it? Well, 
I 'm going to make you laugh — My goodness, 
what 's that on your frock ! " 

She leaned forward and touched the child lightly 
on the breast with her forefinger. Babs of course 
looked down, only to find her chin gently and saucily 
chucked; looked up to see her sister's dark eyes 
laughing into hers, whereupon she laughed also. 

" What a twick ! " she exclaimed gleefully. " Did 
you do that to your patients, Joyce? " she demanded. 

** Well, no ; I don't think I 've ever done that to 
any one before," confessed Joyce. " But I meant to 
make you laugh, and I 've done it, have n't I? " 

Look!" cried Toodles, turning round from her 
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post of vantage on the box seat beside the driyer, 
as they passed the toll gate and gamed the long 
bridge. ^^ There 's Ringdon, and that 's our house, 
the little white one facing the ferry, with the lilac in 
front Isn't it pretty?" 

" You 've no idea how strong the tide is, though it 
looks smooth enough," chimed in Loma, eager to do 
the honors. " When it 's running in we call it shoot- 
ing the rapids, and on the ebb you can be carried out 
to sea. before you know where you are, if you don't 
look out ! " 

Joyce looked at the stretch of blue water, the spit 
of sand and the entrance to the bar, the wharf and 
the shipping, and the hill with trees and houses on the 
Denemouth side, and knew she had seen it all before. 

She told her mother so that night, when, long after 
the others were asleep, they two spoke together heart 
to heart at last. 

But before that hour came, occurred the one really 
painful incident in her home-coming. It happened 
after tea, when she and Mamie were alone in the little 
bedroom next to her mother's, that had been lovingly 
prepared for the wanderer. Mamie began to speak of 
her engagement and of Ned Grey, rapidly and ner- 
vously, with a curious touch of defiance in voice and 
manner. She felt rather than knew that Joyce dis- 
approved of the engagement — perhaps " disap- 
prove " was too strong a word to employ for any- 
thing so vague and subtle, but Mamie was not versed 
in subtleties. 

" You can't think how dear and good Ned is. I 
don't know what we should have done without him in 
that dreadful time in London when mother was so 
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ilL That was when I began to love him, though 
he fell in love with me when we first met on board 
ship." 

" Who would n't fall in love with you? '' said Joyce, 
slipping a thin arm round her sister's waist and 
drawing her face down till it rested against her own 
— such a strange contrast they formed ! ** And you 
really — really love him, Mamie? " 

^^ Of course I do, or I should n't be going to 
marry him," retorted Mamie. *' I — I don't believe 
you like it, Joyce — you're prejudiced against him 
in some way. Oh, I 'm sure you are, though you 
don't say so — " 

" I 'm not prejudiced, really, darling. I believe 
all you say about him, and I 'm very, very glad you 
are so happy. I hope and pray that you '11 always 
be happy," Joyce assured her earnestly. '* But — oh, 
Mamie — what about poor Chris — Chris Andr6 ! " 

"Chris — Chris!** ejaculated Mamie, wrenching 
herself from her sister's embrace. " How can you, 
of all people in the world, imagine that I could care 
for Chris Andre after — " 

" I ! " said Joyce faintly, sitting down on the bed, 
for a strange trembling seized her as she thought of 
her own love for Chris Andre, that love that had 
seemed such secret treachery against her sister and 
that she had striven so hard to subdue. 

** What do you mean, Mamie? " 

" Mean ! You must have a very short memory, 
Joyce! How could I ever care for the man who 
murdered father — or helped to murder him? " 

" Chris murdered father ! " Joyce gasped. " Who 
dared say such a wicked thing? " 
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Mamie turned on her furiously. 

"Say? Why, you said it yourself — ^ 

"I said it!" 

" Well, you wrote it in that first letter — you 
must remember that you wrote it. I '11 fetch the 
letter and show it you." 

She darted into the next room, and returned imme- 
diately to thrust the letter into Joyce's hands. 

" See for yourself ! * Father is dead. They shot 
him because he would not fight. Chris Andre was 
with them.' Did you write it or did you not? " 

Joyce stared at the scrawl, her own scrawl, with 
dilated eyes. 

" He was not there. He had nothing to do with li 
He came afterwards — but I did not know that, 
then — " 

"Not there! Then you wrote a deliberate lie!" 
cried Mamie indignantly. 

" I don't remember writing it at all. I think I 
must have been mad for a time. I 've never been able 
to remember what happened after I found father — 
it was so horrible — " 

For the moment that old horror overcame her 
once more, and she crouched on the bed, sobbing and 
trembling, while Mamie stood over her, frightened 
and helpless, and ran to fetch her mother. 

" Oh, Mamie, forgive me — I did n't know I wrote 
it — you don't understand," Joyce cried piteously. 

Mrs. Granville sat down on the bed and took the 
drooping, quivering little figure in her arms, sooth- 
ing and hushing her as if she were a child. 

" What have you been saying to her? " she de- 
manded of Mamie, who had never in her life heard 
her mother speak in such a tone. 
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" I did nH say anything, really, mother, not any- 
thing to upset her like this," Mamie protested. ^^ It 
was she who spoke of Chris Andre, and said he 
was n't there when father was killed, and that she 
never wrote or thought of such a thing, and so I 
showed her the letter and she began to go on like 
this. Joyce dear, don't cry so ; I did n't mean to be 
unkind — " 

" Oh, go away," Mrs. Granville said impera- 
tively. " You don't understand ! — Joyce — Joyce, 
my darling ! " 

Mamie went and left them together. She felt 
very ill-used. She was sorry she had managed to up- 
set Joyce, but, after all, truth is truth, and a lie 
is a lie. Joyce did write that, and she must have 
known well enough what she was writing. It was 
ridiculous to talk about being mad. She was sane 
enough now. 

Ever afterwards Mamie felt a trifle aggrieved 
when she thought of that episode. TVue, she loved 
Ned Grey, as much as it was in her nature to love 
any one — or rather she responded to his love, for 
hers was a nature essentially negative and recep- 
tive. The idea that Chris was concerned in her 
father's death had not really influenced her, though 
she chose to fancy that it had. She was not one of 
those rare persons who can be faithful to a memory. 
Mamie is now, as she has been for several years, a 
happy wife and mother, " the best little wife in the 
world," Edward Grey is wont to declare with loving 
pride. But if, by some untoward chance, Edward 
Grey should die untimely, his widow will certainly 
do obsequious sorrow for an orthodox period) and 
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will assuredly find consolation en secandes noces if an 
eligible man presents himself. Love in its highest 
manifestation, the love that is stronger than death, 
that endures eternally, is not for such women as 
Mamie Granville — Mamie Grey, as she is now. A 
quiet, comfortable affection, pleasant, warming, and 
cheering, like the fire on the homely hearth, that dies 
like that fire, untended, when night falls and leaves 
the hearth stone cold — that love is sufficient for 
Mamie, and fortunately it is sufficient for the ma- 
jority of men and women. 



''If some pasrions high have warmed the world 

And queens and soldiers have played deep for hearts, 
There is no reason why such agonies 
Should be as common as the gro¥^ of weeds! " 

Ned Grey came round presently, but was not 
introduced to Joyce, who did not come downstairs 
again that night. 

" She is very tired and overcome, poor child," 
Mrs. Granville explained. " It 's not to be wondered 
at, is it? No, thanks, Ned, she doesn't want your 
professional ministrations — not to-night, at any 
rate. She is quite comfortable, only very tired." 

She did not then or afterwards reproach Mamie 
for whatever she may have contributed to Joyce's^ 
collapse; none of them ever referred to the incident 
again. She loved all her children well, sympathized 
with them all, and, taught by experience, she imder- 
stood alike Mamie's limitations and Joyce's com- 
plexities of character and temperament. A great 
enlightenment came to her when Joyce stammered 
out her remorseful confession of the lie she had so 
unwittingly written. 



« ■• 
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** I know, dearest — I know. I said from the very 
first that there was a mistake; that you did not 
know what you had written. I felt sure that Chris 
was never our enemy, never your father's enemy — 
that he would rather have died with him than have 
lifted his hand against him ! " 

** But Mamie believed it, and — '* 

*' Don't worry about that, darling. Mamie never 
really loved Chris ; I told her so at the time. If she 
had, she would never have believed evil of him until 
it was proved to the hilt, and even then — Joyce ! — 
when your father and I were sweethearts, such long 
years ago — if an angel from Heaven had come 
down to tell me he was a murderer, I 'd not have 
believed it; or if I had been forced to believe, I 
should still have loved him ! I think you understand 
that, though poor Mamie cannot. Don't grieve over 
her, child; it made no difference really." 

" But there 's Chris. Oh, mother, what will he say 
when he knows? Does he know already? Have you 
heard from him? I saw him in Cape Town the day 
before I sailed — " 

** You saw him ! " said Mrs. Granville quickly. 
** What did he say to you? " 

** Nothing," Joyce confessed miserably. " He 
looked right at me and did n't know me — I was 
with Sister Marie — and before I could speak he 
passed on. He did n't know me ! " 

The dreary repetition of the words and the wistful 
expression of her worn face were as a revelation to her 
mother. In that moment she learned Joyce's secret. 

" Of course he did n't know you ; I don't suppose 
he even saw you really. Why, you were the last 
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person In the world he would expect to see there," 
she said tenderly, playfully, as one would speak to 
a little child in need of comfort, as she held the girl 
still more closely in her embrace and lovingly smoothed 
back her tumbled gray hair with a gentle soothing 
touch. 

"Changed? Yes, darling, you are changed^ 
from a girl into a woman — a noble woman whom 
every one loves and delights to honor, so that her 
silly little mother feels so proud that she doesn't 
know what to do or say ! — '* 

** I 'should have known Chris anywhere — " 

** So he would have known you if he had really 
seen you ! He thought and hoped you were with us 
— as you are now, at last ! I had a letter from him 
a week ago, Joyce. Would you like to read it? ** 

" You — not Mamie ! " 

^* Yes. I have n't told Mamie anything about it 
yet; I thought I wouldn't for a few days at least 
I have answered it, teUing him of her engagement 
I don't think it will be a shock to him; they were 
just a pair of children who really didn't know their 
own minds, though they thought they did at the 
time. It was right and proper and straightforward 
of him to write to me and not to Mamie in the 
first instance ; but — oh, well, you shall see the letter, 
darling, and then you ought not to reproach your- 
self any more." 

She fetched the letter, kissed her girl, and then 
tactfully left her alone while she read it. 

It was a minute or two before Joyce could steady 
her nerves sufSciently to read the well-remembered 
calligraphy. 
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It was not a long letter, but knowing Chris as 
she did — she who had been his alter ego from child- 
hood, until Mamie came between them — she knew 
that the writing of it had been one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks he had ever undertaken. 

Indeed, it had cost him much care and thought. 
In the few days that elapsed between Mamie's de- 
parture from Fairfontein and the outbreak of the 
war he had written her his first love letter. Later 
he had sent her one or two hurried notes, but neither 
the letter nor the notes reached her; nor of course 
did he receive any news from her. During the 
months that he was a prisoner he made no attempt 
to communicate with the Granvilles or any one else, 
and when he once more found himself virtually a 
free man, he found also that that old infatuation 
had passed; even the memory of it was like the 
vague memory of a dream. 

He loved the Granvilles. All his life they had 
been his most intimate friends. Now he discovered 
that Mamie was no longer the one woman in the 
world she had been during that brief youthful dream, 
but merely " one of the Granvilles." Joyce, his 
chum of former days, was far more in his mind, far 
more to him, than Mamie was. 

How often he had thought of her, more especially 
as he had last seen her, enthroned among her savage 
adherents, mad as Ophelia, pale and implacable as 
Medusa! What had become of her? How could 
he get tidings of herp If it had been possible, he 
would have trekked northward and made his way 
to the kraal in the mountains, in the faint hope of 
finding her there. That, however, was out of the 
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question. At present the only way in which he 
could expect to hear of her was by writing to her 
mother, and that course involved him in a dilemma. 
What if Mamie still cared for him, if that episode 
which seemed now to him a mere sentimental dream, 
were to her a lasting reality? If she still loved him, 
he felt bound in honor to endeavor to renew their 
engagement, even though their reunion and marriage 
must be a matter of time. 

Of all this he said nothing when at last he made 
up his mind to write to Mrs. Granville, but she, like 
Joyce, was a woman who could read between the 
lines. He addressed the letter to the care of Mr. Stan- 
ley, who, by the way, was now his own a^nt in Eng- 
land; for his father, Piet Andr^, with characteristic 
caution, had invested in European securities as much 
money as he could realize, some time before war 
became imminent; and, on John Granville's culvice, 
had entrusted these investments to Stanley, one more 
proof of the curious mental attitude adopted by 
many of the Boers towards England. They would 
fight to the death against what they considered Eng- 
lish aggression in their own land, but nevertheless 
they would trust an Englishman to invest and take 
care of their capital, as they most assuredly would 
not have trusted one of their own countrymen, from 
the President downward. 

" I have been most generously treated," wrote 
Chris, ^^ more as a hostage than as a prisoner, and 
now, through the influence of Croxton, one of my 
friends at Oxford whom I met a short time before 
my release on parole — what a little world this is, 
after all! — I think I may be allowed to return to 
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England before long to finish my 'Varsity course, 
and take my degree if possible. If I do, may I 
come to see you when I get an opportunity? You 
can't think how I long to have news of you all; and 
I have much to tell you also which would be difficult 
to write. Have you news of Joyce? I have thought 
of her so anxiously and continually since I last 
saw her. I wonder if you ever got the hurried note 
I sent you at that time? And how is Mamie; would 
she wish to hear from me after this long silence? 
Would it comfort her, or add to her distress? Write 
to me soon, for the old friendship's sake, and for 
the sake of those who are gone. Tell me all there 
is to tell, news of you all — I know you will! I 
wonder if by any chance you have heard that my 
dear mother is dead. She died a long time ago, 
before the British entered the Transvaal. Croxton 
ascertained so much, but of course the authorities 
could give no details." 

That was the gist of the letter, and as she read 
it Joyce felt strangely comforted, not because Chris 
had thought of her more than of Mamie and had 
mentioned her before Mamie — such a mean con- 
sideration never entered her mind for a moment — 
but she felt sure her mother was right. Whatever 
other sorrows Chris might have endured and might 
have yet to endure, Mamie's defection was not one 
of them. He was not merely alive and well, but was 
coming to England and she would see him again, 
soon perhaps, when they would be friends once more 
as in the old days. 



CHAPTER XXITT 

MAINLT CONCEBNINO CHBIB 

AFTER that first evening all went welL Joyce 
agreed with her mother that it was unnecessary 
to show Mamie Chris Andre's letter, or even to tell 
her about it, at least until he wrote again; and 
her manner towards her sister was so sweet and 
conciliatory that Mamie, her customary good-temper 
quite restored, was graciously pleased to refrain 
from reopening the vexed question of Joyce's accu- 
sation of Chris. Perhaps she cherished a secret 
sense of satisfaction that Joyce, who in the old days 
had always seemed to assume airs of superiority, 
should have been detected in such an inexcusable 
deviation from the truth. But, after all, no real 
harm had resulted, and even if it had, who could 
cherish unkind thoughts against such a poor, worn, 
fragile creature as Joyce? 

Mamie could not, at any rate. So the spring days 
passed pleasantly and happily, and gradually, under 
the loving care lavished on her, Joyce began to 
regain her health and strength. 

In addition to the joy of reunion with her mother 
and sisters, she found England full of novelty and 
interest. All was different from life in South Africa, 
different from the vague ideas of what England might 
be like, which of course were based on what Chris 
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had told her of his experience at Oxford and in Lon- 
don. Somehow she had expected to find everywhere 
beautiful old buildings, relics of the historic past, 
and lo! in this out-of-the-way comer were no such 
relics. Even the pretty little church was ultra- 
modem — scarcely finished, in fact; and though 
there were certainly a few picturesque old thatched 
cottages in and near the village, they were very dark 
and poky-looking when one peeped inside; often al- 
most as odoriferous as a Kaffir hut, and not half 
so homelike! 

Their own little house was jso tiny that she won- 
dered how in the world they had ever managed to 
settle down in it at all, especially as there was not 
even a stoep ! 

" I wonder what you would have thought of it 
all if you had come with us? " said Mamie, laughing 
at the recollection of their first experiences of Eng- 
land ; she could laugh at them now. ^^ I believe 
you 'd have trekked for the nearest docks and tried 
to get back home as a stowaway. Just wait till you 
go to London, and see the miles and miles of horrid 
dirty little houses with never a garden among them, 
not what you would call a garden ! And the people ! " 

She laughed again, and Joyce laughed too. She 
had already been entertained with spirited accounts 
of the boarding-house and " Mrs. Haddon '* inci- 
dents, provided by those excellent and irreverent 
young mimics Lorna and Toodles. 

" But there are beautiful places in London,'* she 
protested. " Did n't you go to Westminster Abbey 
or the Tower — or — " 

" Good gracious, no ! We had n't time or oppor- 
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tunity or inclination. You 've no idea how horrid 
it all was, dark or wet or foggy nearly every day. 
The shops were all right, though. We used to 
think those at Cape Town pretty swagger, but 
they 're not a patch on those in Oxford Street and 
Regent Street. When we weren't house-hunting 
with Mrs. Bellingham — oh, that dreary house-hunt- 
ing ! — we used to spend hours looking into the shop 
windows. There was nothing else to do. Though, 
of course, we were n't long there altogether, and 
after we went to Charlton Road mother was so 
ill, and I went up to town only once or twice on 
business before we came down here; and Ringdon 
seemed like Heaven after London ! " 

It really was a pretty little place, though to Joyce 
accustomed all her life to vast spaces, everything 
appeared on a tiny scale, as if viewed through the 
wrong end of a telescope. 

Only when, later, she went on a few days' visit 
to the Bassetts', and Lady Bassett drove her about 
Dartmoor, did she begin to modify her idea of Eng- 
land as a kind of pocket edition of a country. Here 
on the great gaunt moor, far-stretching, forbidding 
in its loneliness and sterility to many folk, who 
spend most of their lives in over-populated towns 
and cities, and whose ideal holiday resorts are Mar- 
gate or Yarmouth, she felt almost as much at home 
as on her native veldt; though she criticized gently 
and compassionately the isolated farmhouses and 
dwellings of the " moor folk." 

"Why do English people build such ugly little 
houses with tiny rooms?" she asked her hostess, 
" especially here where there 's plenty of space. Why 
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don't they have nice big rooms all on one floor, and 
a stoep on the south side? I don't believe it would 
cost as much to build houses such as we have at 
home, instead of these nasty, narrow little gray stone 
places, with their horrid cramped staircases, and 
rooms that are more like boxes than anything else. 
Did you notice the window in that room where we 
had tea, Lculy Bassett? It was n't made to open ! 
And it is n't as if the people had their meals outside, 
for they don't ; they live in those little airless places, 
and call themselves civilized! English people have 
funny ideas of comfort." 

Lady Bassett laughed. She had taken an immense 
fancy to Joyce, quite irrespective of her admiration 
of her as a nurse and her sincere gratitude. When 
she first met her at Plymouth, she took her to be a 
woman, if not of her own age, still no longer young ; 
and when she came to know her better and discovered 
that she was in reality only a girl, the piquant 
contrast between her appearance and her naive orig- 
inal views of life and things was curiously inter- 
esting and entertaining. In some ways Joyce was 
as old as she looked, but in others she was a very 
child, with a child's clear vision, a child's simplicity, 
and Lady Bassett delighted to draw her out and 
hear her ideas on people, places, and things in 
general. 

That first visit to Bassett, however, was not made 
until the summer ; although Lady Bassett had speedily 
fulfilled her promise of driving over to call on the 
Granvilles, and would gladly have taken Joyce back 
with her there and then, since she had already 
regained her strength wonderfully. But they were 
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all busy now with preparations for Mamie's wedding, 
which took place on the first Tuesday in June. It 
was to have been a very quiet little wedding, in fact 
it was quiet and simple according to modem and 
smart ideas, but the whole village made holiday and 
turned up at the church; an unprecedented honor, 
considering that the bride was reckoned a foreigner, 
as, among the rustic Devonians, every one is who 
has not had the advantage of being bom and bred 
in Devon. 

But then the bridegroom was "Dr. Ned,** whom 
they had all known and loved since he was a baby; 
and the village felt that it had done quite the correct 
thing when it discovered that the guests of honor 
were Sir John and Lady Bassett and " Mas'r Harry, 
back from the war," for whom a special cheer was 
raised outside. 

Alec Cameron and his yoimg wife came down from 
London also, and so did kind Mrs. Jameson, with 
whom Joyce got on famously. It was a busy, happy 
time, in which past sorrows were almost forgotten — 
almost but not quite, for two of them, at least, Mrs. 
Granville and Joyce herself, never forgot the hus- 
band and father whose presence alone was wanting 
that day. 

The Welbys, Mrs. Granville's brother and his 
wife, were invited as a matter of courtesy, though 
their intercourse with their kinsfolk had been slight 
and formal, but they did not come. 

" It would mean giving the girl a substantial pres- 
ent, and we can't afford to do that, Greorge," Mrs. 
Welby asserted decisively. " After all, she *s really 
a stranger, though she is your niece. I suppose we 
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shall have to send her something. That cruet stand 
that Algie won at the sports will do nicely. It 's a 
hideous thing." 

The cruet was duly dispatched, and Greorge Welby 
secretly supplemented it by a cheque and a kindly 
note to his sister, expressing his deep regret that he 
was unable to come and " give his niece away." 

Mrs. Granville felt sorely tempted to return the 
cheque, but, remembering her brother of old, she 
guessed rightly that he was dominated by his wife, 
whom she had never seen and whom she had now 
no wish to see. 

Therefore she wrote a graceful and guarded note 
of thanks, which Mrs. Welby read as referring merely 
to that hideous cruet-stand, and wondered if the 
gratitude expressed was meant sarcastically. She 
was sure of it later when she received a marked 
copy of the Denemouth Press containing a glowing 
accoimt of the wedding, written with all the fervor 
of which a provincial reporter is capable, and the 
long lists of presents and guests, chief among them 
** Sir John and Lady Bassett and Captain Bassett." 

You may be sure that Mrs. Welby lost no time 
in consulting a ^^ Baronetage " to see who these 
Bassetts might happen to be; and great was her 
consternation when she discovered that they were 
county folk with a page-long pedigree. 

**How in the world did they come to know such 
people?" she demanded in wrath and consternation. 
** We ought to have gone to the wedding ; you ought 
to have insisted on it, George ! I think I will write 
and ask your sister to come to us for a few days, 
or we might go down to Denemouth for a week-end, 
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and drive over to — what's the name of the place? 

— Ringdon — and see her. I 'm afraid we 've neg- 
lected her dreadfully." 

^^ I fancy you will find it somewhat late in the day 
to attempt to make up for that neglect," Greorge 
Welby remarked dryly. " I would n't attempt it if 
I were you, Louisa." 

As her only near kinsman did not come to her 
girl's wedding, the little mother herself gave the 
bride away. She laid aside her widow's weeds for 
that one day, and played her part with wistful 
composure. Only Joyce, watching her lovingly from 
her scat in the front pew, knew how much it cost 
her to maintain that composure; and she said later, 
when all the excitement was over and they were alone 
together : 

^^ Father was there, darling ; I felt that he was 
there ! " 

" Yes, yes ! I know he was there. He is near us 

— near me often, so often, I feel it, I know it. My 
heart cries to him — sometimes I cry aloud to him 

— when I am alone, but there is no answer, and I 
never see him ! " 

" I could n't say this to any of the others, Joy," 
she said presently, when she was calmer. " They 
wouldn't understand, as you do. They loved him, 
but they 've almost forgotten him already ; while 
you — but you were always his favorite, and you 're 
so like him. I don't mean in feature, but in your- 
self, your very self. I used to feel you near me so 
often, child, just as I feel him near me; as I shall 
again when you leave me — not as he has left us, 
but — " 
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** I will never leave you while I live, mother," 
Joyce said impulsively. 

" Yes, you will, dear. Not yet perhaps ; but 
some day you will go back — home. I shall never 
go back; it would not be home to me without your 
father. But you will." 

Were the words a prophecy? Would she go back 
to the land she loved? At present that seemed to 
Joyce a very remote possibility, unless, indeed, she 
returned to resume her duties as nurse, and although 
she was so much better it would probably be a year 
or more before she was strong enough for that. 

The war dragged on, and seemed likely to be in- 
definitely protracted by bands of irreconcilables under 
the leadership of those who, if they had been the 
patriots they professed to be, would not have pro- 
longed the useless struggle and would have spared 
their own countrymen and women incalculable un- 
necessary suffering. They were no longer honorable 
enemies but lawless guerillas, who not only fought 
against the British — without hope of ultimate suc- 
cess but with the object of harassing and slaying 
haphazard whenever they could seize an opportunity 
— but who also wreaked their vengeance on those 
of their own people who had surrendered and gone 
back to their farms, forcing them to abandon their 
homes once more and to seek protection in the camps 
of refuge provided by the British. 

The havoc and devastation wrought by those des- 
perate bands of Boer " irreconcilables " is the black- 
est blot on the whole history of the war in South 
Africa, as all right-thinking and broad-minded Boers 
themselves acknowledged even then. Chris Andr6 
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wrote as much in the letter which in due course came 
in answer to that Mrs. GranviUe sent him the week 
before Joyce reached England. 

He wrote more frankly and easily than before; 
evidently the news sent him by Mrs. Granville had 
relieved his mind not a little. He could not give 
an address to which they might write again, as his 
movements were imcertain, but he hoped in a few 
months, perhaps in a few weeks, to see them all in 
England. There was a message for Joyce which 
made up for the bitterness of that moment in Cape 
Town when they had met face to face and he passed 
without recognizing her. 

^^ My love to Joyce ; how thankful I am to know 
she is with you, getting quite strong and well, I 
hope. I wonder if she knows that she is a famous 
person here? Tell her I've heard Nurse Granville's 
praises sung right and left, and when I modestly 
claimed to be an old friend, found myself invested 
with a kind of reflected glory in consequence! Im- 
agine what I felt when I discovered that she must 
have been here in Cape Town, and I never saw her! 
I went to the convent, and learned that she had 
actually been staying there but had left for Eng- 
land a few days before. Now, was n't it a bit of 
gratuitous ill-luck to miss her like that, when she 
was the one person in the world I most wanted 
to see ! " 

When she read that, Joyce again consulted her 
mirror, and decided that she was glad, after all, 
that Chris did not see her then. 

That Mrs. Granville had gauged his state of mind 
pretty accurately, was proved by the fact that he 
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enclosed a separate and brief note for Mamiey con- 
veying his sincere good wishes for her happiness and 
begguQg her acceptance of a little gift he had com- 
missioned Mr. Stanley to procure and forward to hen 

Mamie laughed and pouted over the note, and ac- 
cepted her mother's hurried explanation of her com- 
munication with Chris with light good-humor. 

^^ Of course I understand, ducky ; you did n't want 
to worry me ! It 's really very nice of Chris not to 
mind very much; perhaps he minds more than he 
seems to, but he 'U get over it ! I 'm glad he does n't 
know what hard things I have said and thought about 
him, though that was n't really my fault ! However, 
I won't say anything more about it. I wonder what 
he told Mr. Stanley to get — silly boy, he might have 
let me choose for myself. I don't suppose that 
horrid old lawyer frump has a scrap of taste ! " 

She altered this opinion when the present duly 
arrived, — a beautiful tea-service of Wedgwood por- 
celain, which she still regards proudly as one of her 
chief household treasures. 

"" Who is Mr. Andi^? " Ned Grey asked. " I 've 
never heard of him." 

" Yes, you have ; the children have spoken of him 
lots of times, I 'm sure, though they always call him 
^ Chris.' He 's an old friend, and an old sweetheart 
of mine ! " added Mamie audaciously. 

" Indeed ! Are there many old sweethearts of yours 
knocking about? " demanded the bridegroom elect, 
half in jest, half in earnest. 

" Oh, what a jealous boy ! " laughed Mamie. " Do 
you suppose I never had an admirer before you came 
on the scene, sir? " 
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** No, of course I don't. Who could help admir- 
ing you? But you never cared for any of them, did 
you, darling?" 

" Nary one ! Except for a certain foolish young 
doctor," Mamie declared merrily, though somewhat 
imveraciously, especially considering the lofty atti- 
tude she had adopted towards Joyce a few weeks 
before on the subject of truth. Of that Ned Grey 
was in blissful ignorance, and he was perfectly sat- 
isfied with his beloved's assurance. Every man likes 
to fancy that he has won his wife in the face of 
competition, thereby proving himself the finest fel- 
low of the lot! Therefore, when at length he made 
Chris Andre's acquaintance, he regarded him with 
the generous commiseration an Englishman usually 
bestows on a vanquished foe, doubly vanquished in 
this case. 

It was in August that Chris came at last, and 
he came without announcing his arrival, though both 
Joyce and her mother had received brief notes from 
him during the intervening weeks. 

Joyce and the twins had been over to Bassett 
again for a day or two — an immense treat for 
Loma and Toodles, for there were horses to ride 
at Bassett, and hitherto the one drawback at Ring- 
don was the lack of a horse. Naturally their 
mother's slender income would not admit of such 
a luxury as even the occasional hire of a pony, and, 
although often one or the other of the girls accom- 
panied their brother-in-law on his round and drove 
his sturdy, steady-going mare, who had one pace 
which she could maintain till further orders, that 
was a very poor substitute for riding. Only those 
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who have been reared in a country where a horse 
is no luxury but one of the first necessities of Ufe 
can understand the young Granvilles' feeling in the 
matter, or the rapture with which they hailed an 
invitation to Bassett and the glorious rides it 
entailed. 

On this occasion the tT^ns joyously elected to ride 
home with Harry Bassett as escort and a groom in 
attendance, who would later take the horses back 
in the cool of the evening, while Joyce and her hostess 
followed sedately in the carriage. They soon lost 
sight of their " advance guard," but, as they neared 
Ringdon, Lorna and Harry galloped back to meet 
them. Lorna, by the way, was rapidly developing 
into the beauty of the family, handsomer even than 
Mamie, as many people had discovered, chief among 
them Harry Bassett himself, who found his way to 
Ringdon with astonishing frequency. 

" Guess who has come, Joyce? " she cried gayly. 
** Chris himself ! He landed at Plymouth this morn- 
ing, wired to mother, and came straight on. Is n't 
it jolly? He looks awfully well. Just the same as 
ever, only a bit older of course. I thought you 'd 
like to know." 

She nodded and passed on, to turn her horse and 
ride back in the rear of the carriage, with Harry 
by her side. 

Lady Bassett, who had heard somewhat of Chris 
Andre already, now saw with a sidelong glance 
Joyce's sensitive face turn from white to red and 
then white again, and drew her own conclusions. 

She had meant to stay and take tea with the Gran- 
villes while the J>exlSi^"were7S5ti^and baited at the 
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Tillage livery stables, but now she said with her 
customary thoughtf ulness : 

** I won't come in now, Joyce. I 'U just set you 
down and then drive over to Denemouth. Here we 
are! Grood-by, dear; my love to your mother! I 
shall see her again in a few days." 

As the carriage turned slowly and waited for the 
footman who was carrying the girl's bag up to the 
house. Lady Bassett waved her hand in farewell, and 
took a quick, keen survey of the tall young man who 
appeared in the doorway. 

" So that 's a Boer ! " she reflected. " Dear me, 
he might be an Englishman — decidedly good-look- 
ing, too ! " 

She said as much to Harry, when he reached home 
late in the evening, for he, less considerate than 
herself, had remained at Ringdon. 

^^ Oh, lots of the Boers are awfully good chaps," 
Harry responded. '* Though Andr^ of course is one 
of the best of them, quite a decent sort, a 'Varsity 
man and all that — one of ourselves, in fact. We 
got on capitally together. He's going back to 
Oxford at the end of the long, and I rather think 
he will make Ringdon his headquarters till then, so 
you might ask him over next time the girls come. 



mumsie." 



" H'm ! I don't know that I 'm sufficiently inter- 
ested in him to do that," Lady Bassett demurred. 
" After all, he is a Boer, and — the war very nearly 
cost me my boy, Harry ! " 

Harry laughed, and leaned over the back of her 
chair to administer a filial hug. 

^^ That 's just like a woman ! But, bless your dear 
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heart, mumsie, can't you see that Andre was no more 
responsible for the war than I was! You couldn't 
logically have blamed him if I 'd been done for out 
there, like so many other poor chaps. You '11 like 
him awfully when you come to know him, and he 's 
just as down on the war as you are, though for a 
different reason. He 's a serious chap seemingly — 
goes in for politics and ethics and all that sort of 
thing — a bit above my head, for I 'm not clever, 
you know. You should just have heard him and 
Joyce talking! They seemed to forget the rest of 
us sometimes — they were so keen on arranging a 
United South Africa — imion of Briton and Boer — 
lion lying down by the lamb, and all the rest of it — 
according to their own ideas. I could n't follow half 
of it! Joyce was quite excited and I could scarcely 
take my eyes off her! She's the best woman in 
the world — next to you, mumsie — though I never 
thought her pretty before. But, upon my word, she 
looked positively fetching to-night ! " 

Harry's ingenuous and outspoken admiration was 
fully justified. As we know, Joyce had had occa- 
sional anxious moments when she thought of Chris 
Andre's coming, and wondered what he would think 
of her changed appearance, for with all her strength 
of mind and soul she was a very woman at heart. 

But now that he was here, lo ! she forgot all such 
trivial considerations, forgot everything in the. sheer 
joy of his presence. 

He himself was imchanged, save that he had de- 
veloped from a somewhat dreamy and idealistic youth 
into a man whose idealism had been tempered in the 
stem school of reality and experience. 
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He was still the same old Chris, and Chris who 
had always been her favorite companion in the days 
when they were boy and girl together, the Chris who 
had written her those long letters from Oxford, the 
Chris whom she had lost for a time, during those 
last weeks at Fairfontein, had regained for a brief 
space in the few days that preceded the great catas- 
trophe, when she had seemed to lose him forever. 
Now he had come back to her, and all was as it had 
been. 

Even Mamie betrayed no embarrassment at meet- 
ing him, when she and her husband came round after 
dinner; perhaps because at that moment he hap- 
pened to be in the thick of a discussion of certain 
aspects of the war with Joyce and Harry Bassett, 
which they all resumed after a decent interval for 
greetings and congratulations. 

Mamie never had taken any interest in the war 
and was now frankly bored, half inclined also to be 
cross with Ned because he made a fourth in the 
conversation and appeared to find it of absorbing 
interest. 

Chris went to London next day to report his ar- 
rival and arrange various business matters, but he 
returned to Ringdon and took up his quarters at one 
of the inns, until he went up to Oxford in October. 

A pleasant, never-to-be-forgotten time that was, 
to him no less than to Joyce — " Port after stormy 
seas " for them both. 

To her, and in lesser degree to her mother, he 
confided his plans, such as they were. When he first 
went to Oxford, four years before, he meant to take 
a Laws Degree and afterwards to read for the Eng- 
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lish Bar. He hoped now to complete the first part 
of that interrupted programme, and later he would 
be guided by circumstances. Thanks to his father's 
foresight he had sufficient money to carry him on for 
a year or two at least. 

" Though if I had been penniless I believe they 'd 
have helped me to come back and take my degree," 
he said to Joyce, during one of their long talks to- 
gether. " Joyce, the English are a wonderful na- 
tion — the real "English, I mean ; the men who do 
things, not the bounders who talk a lot and do 
nothing! What other nation in the world would 
have behaved as they have to us, their fallen foes? 
I had no quarrel against them individually when the 
war began. As you know, I had a thoroughly good 
time over here and made many friends, but when 
I reached home and found how things were, I did 
believe that we, with Paul Kruger at the head of us, 
were in the right and they in the wrong. God knows 
where the truth of the matter lies ; I don't ! I only 
know what happened to me. Everything in this life 
resolves itself into sheer egotism, does n't it? 

"Well, I was taken prisoner. I was slightly 
wounded then ; a few days later I fell ill with fever. 
Hundreds of their own men were down with fever 
too and in terrible straits, short of doctors, nurses, 
hospital accommodation, stores — short of every- 
thing, in fact, but pluck! No one could really 
have blamed them if they 'd done the best they could 
for their own sick and wounded and let us shift for 
ourselves. But not a bit of it! Whatever could be 
done was done for us as for their own. It was share 
and share alike for every one. Later, when I pulled 
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round, I constituted myself a kind of nurse and 
orderly to the others." 

Joyce thought of the night his mother died and 
how she saw him then in the same mysterious man- 
ner that she had seen her mother and sisters a few 
weeks earlier, but she said nothing. She could not 
bring herself to speak of it, even to him. She had 
mentioned the other only once, to her mother, on 
that first evening at Ringdon. 

^^ And the doctors and guards, officers and ' tom- 
mies ' alike, treated me as if I had been one of them- 
selves and seemed quite grateful to me for helping 
to look after my own countrymen ! " Chris continued. 
'^ Rough specimens most of them were too, but I 
don't believe there 's a man among them who, when 
he does get back, will feel any animosity towards 
the English, as he learned to know them then. He '11 
be an ungrateful beggar if he does! I suppose I 
should have been there now if Croxton had n't come 
across me, and started pulling the wires to get me 
released on parole. He knows lots of influential 
people and introduced me to several later. They 
were all alike courteous and considerate, appearing 
awfully interested in the fact that I was an Oxford 
man, and as keen on sending me back as I was keen 
to come. Yes, the English are a great nation, and 
they fight on a large scale, on precisely the same 
principle as the English schoolboy, who will give the 
other chap every advantage, sail in and administer 
a jolly good licking, and then shake hands with him, 
sponge him down, and stand treat to him at the 
nearest tuckshop ! " 

Joyce laughed proudly. She knew nothing about 
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Einglish schoolboys, but she felt that the metaphor 
was apt and true. Then she remembered Jan van 
Reenan's verdict, ^^ The English are fools, but 
chivalrous fools ! " his passionate denimciation and 
prophecy. Something prompted her to repeat it 
now to Chris; as she spoke, it all came back to 
her and she gave it practically word for word. Chris 
watched her curiously the while. 

^^ Poor old Jan ! I did n't think he had it in him 
to feel so strongly about anything," he said, when 
she paused. ^^ He was right in one way, but wrong 
in another. There are two sides to every question, 
and he could see only one side. He was right about 
Johannesburg and the Rand in general, quite wrong 
in believing that the Rand can ever dominate South 
Africa. Paul Kruger would have been wise if he 
had yielded to the Uitlanders' demands. Those who 
were worthy would have used their privileges rightly ; 
those who were imworthy would have made of them 
a rope wherewith they would hang themselves in 
time! And all the agony would have been saved, 
all the suffering which has fallen heaviest on those 
on both sides who were most innocent. England may 
have allowed herself to be made a cat's paw of in 
one way; but she was fighting for a principle, the 
principle of true freedom, and not, as some say, on 
behalf of a set of unscrupulous financiers. We called 
ourselves a free people, but we were really living 
under tyranny, the tyranny begotten of ignorance 
and narrow-mindedness ! Did n't we know that, some 
of us, long before there was any question of war? 
When we have taken our thrashing and settled down 
again, we shall be more truly free than wie have ever 
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been before. As for the Rand, it will work out its 
own salvation or destruction inevitably, as it would 
have done in any case. What is good will survive; 
what is evil will perish. * I myself have seen the 
ungodly in great power, and flourishing like a green 
bay tree. I went by, and lo, he was gone ; I sought 
him and his place could no more be found.' As it 
was in the past, so it will be in the future. But the 
land, the good land, patient land, will endure, as 
we who love it will endure, we and our children." 

The land we love! Her heart ached for it as he 
spoke. They were sitting together high on the 
hillside, on the close turf of one of the little meadows 
in which the country hereabout was parcelled out. 
Just below the Torquay road lay like a trim white 
ribbon, and beyond, down in the river valley, were 
the little village, the estuary, the long narrow bridge, 
looking from here scarce a span in width, and the 
hill with its trees and houses on the other side. It 
was a pretty picture, sober-tinted for the day was 
gray and chilly, but somehow small — the wrong end 
of the telescope again — very different from the pic- 
ture in her mind of the stretch of seemingly limitless 
veldt, where the kops stood up grand and smiling in 
the strong sunshine — there was no such sunshine 
here ! — and the vast sky over all. 

"You will go back some day, Chris?" she said 
wistfully. 

" Yes, if I live, though God knows how long it 
will be before I can go back — years perhaps. But 
when the time comes, Joyce, you won't let me go 
back alone? " 

Her breath came quickly; her heart began to 
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beat so rapidly and unevenly that she felt suffocated, 
speechless. 

" I know I ought n*t to ask you now,'* he con- 
tinued rapidly, " when all the future is so imcertain, 
when I am not even a free man. But I can't help 
it. I can't leave you again, even though I shall not 
be far away, without something to live for, to work 
for — the hope that one day we shall always be 
together. Joy, I 've loved you all my life, and you 
love me, don't you, darling? Speak to me, Joy! " 

But she sat with averted face, plucking at the 
short grass with nervous, restless fingers. 

" You loved Mamie once," she said presently, in 
a low, tremulous voice. 

" No, I did n't ! That was n't love ; it was only 
infatuation," he protested eagerly. " Joyce, you 're 
not going to punish me for that ! You are too true, 
too noble, and it is n't as if Mamie had suffered, for 
she has n't. She did n't love me, either ! " 

" I know. But — but, Chris, there 's something 
you ought to know — something about me ! Do you 
remember what happened that last night at Fair- 
fontein? I don't; it 's all a blank to me. I didn't 
even know that you were there till long afterwards, 
when Lalele told me. And — and oh, Chris, I wrote 
to mother that night, and said you had killed father ! 
I can't think how I could have done it. And they 
believed it, or Mamie did, for months ! " 

So her confession was made, but apparently Chris 
regarded it in a far less serious light than she 
herself. , 

" Is that all — the only thing that could come 
between us, Joy? Why, that is nothing — nothing! 
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My poor darling, do you think I could ever hold 
you responsible for anything said or done that dread- 
ful night? Though it was that night that I knew 
I loved you, you only ; that I should never love any 
one else." 

He took heart of grace and drew her into his 
arms. Words are poor things at the best, and there 
was no more need of words; though presently she 
t6ld him, with wistful gayety — she could laugh at 
her own folly and vanity now — how she had dreaded 
meeting him, ever since he failed to recognize her 
at Cape Town. 

^^ Still my hair is gray ; I do look old. You can't 
deny that, Chris ! *' 

** You 're not old, and gray hair is the most 
beautiful hair in the world ! " Chris declared, with 
so much conviction that she was bound to believe 
him. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

AT FAI&FONTEIN 

God gave aU men all eartli to love, 

But since our hearts are small, 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 

Beloved over all. 

RUDYASD EjPUNG. 

EVEN in this world of disappointments ideals are 
sometimes realized ; and to Joyce Granville and 
her lover the realization came within two years, when 
Chris was offered and accepted a responsible post 
under Government. By this time he was a B.C.L. 
and also persona grata with the authorities at the 
Colonial Office, who regarded him as a rising and 
trustworthy man, one whose help would be invalu- 
able in the difficult task of repatriating the Boers 
and organizing the new administration of the Trans- 
vaal Colony. 

As usual in such cases he was allowed very little 
grace, but was expected to start immediately after 
his appointment was confirmed. The Government 
never considers that its servants may have outfits 
to get, or perchance other and more important ar- 
rangements to make! 

Therefore the last few days Joyce spent under 
her mother's roof were one breathless whirl of work 
and preparation with little or no time for thought 
or farewell; and after the quiet wedding she and 
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her husband went on straight to Southampton, via 
Exeter. 

It was only when they were safely on board that 
she could really believe she was married and on her 
way " home.*' 

^^ We shall come out to you as soon as you 're 
settled," were the jiarting words of Toodles and 
Babs, shrilled after them as the train started, and 
echoed by the little mother, all smiles and tears. 

" Yes, we shall come some day on a visit. Good-by, 
my darling. Take care of her, Chris ! " 

Chris had orders to go straight to Johannesburg, 
where the newly constituted Legislative Council was 
sitting, but they managed to snatch an hour or so 
in Cape Town, just long enough to call on Joyce's 
old friends at the convent. When they reached 
Johannesburg, they were still in ignorance of their 
ultimate destination, but on the second day Chris 
came to his wife in the hotel with joyful tidings. 

He was appointed to their own district. They 
would be in touch with such old friends as were 
still left and could even make Fairfontein their 
headquarters. 

" That is, if you can bear to live there. It rests 
with you, darling." 

"Oh, yes, yes, Chris; it seems too good to be 
true." 

They would be at home again, among "her own 
people," for they would send word to the chief and 
Umkala, and some, at least, of their old servants 
would return, Lalele certainly. 

They had meant to visit Fairfontein at the earliest 
opportunity and were indeed almost bound to do 
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so, for Joyce had reported herself as her mother's 
agent, and they had discussed the possibility of find- 
ing a reliable overseer, a Scotsman or perhaps a 
Boer, who would undertake to work the farm. Mrs. 
Granville had some time before received official in- 
formation that the house was still standing. She 
had also received a first instalment of the compensa- 
tion due to her, as had Chris himself, though the old 
homestead, which his father built and where his 
mother died, was a heap of charred ruins, burned 
by some of his own irreconcilable countrymen, when 
they were forced to abandon it. 

A few days more and they were on their way 
northward. No longer would they have a long ride 
at the end of the train journey, for the railway was 
being rapidly extended; already it was open as far 
as Pietersburg and passed within a few miles of Fair- 
fontein itself. At the former terminus they encoun- 
tered an old friend, none other than Anna Heerdan, 
Anna Grant she was now, plumper than ever and 
apparently quite oblivious of past tragedies. She 
was married to a smart young trooper in the S.A.C., 
a Scotsman, to whom she had transferred the affec- 
tion which she once, to his great embarrassment, 
lavished on poor Jan van Reenan. 

Evidently Anna was perfectly reconciled to the 
new order of things. She gave a good account of 
her people, announcing that the farm was flourish- 
ing and boasting complacently of the new plough, 
the new team, and various other desirable things her 
father had recently acquired; by the bounty of the 
British be it noted, though Anna did not see fit to 
acknowledge that much. She, like many others of 
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the Boers, male and female, particularly female, re 
garded the generous sums disbursed by the English 
to assist their late enemies in re-stocking their farms, 
as a right and not as a concession. 

Still it was pleasant to hear good news, of which 
Chris soon got confirmation, when he reached the 
Heerdans in the course of the round of inspection 
that was the first of his duties. 

There must be inevitable delay before they could 
hope to take up their residence in the old home, not 
merely because the kind of camp outfit with which 
they had provided themselves for present use, since 
it was very unlikely that what might still be in the 
house in the way of furniture and plenishing would 
be usable, was coming after them by leisurely goods 
train, but also because, for a time at least, Chris 
would have to make his headquarters at the little 
township that had sprung up by the new railway 
station. 

Joyce would have liked to ride off as soon as they 
left the train, but she said never a word to that 
purpose. Now, as always, duty came first with her, 
and was not her husband's duty hers also? 

Therefore she possessed her soul in patience, know- 
ing that Chris would start on the last stage of the 
journey '* home " at the first possible moment. They 
arrived on Thursday night, and she set herself to 
make the best of the poor accommodation that was 
all they could obtain. For the next two days she 
scarcely saw Chris, save when he came in for a hur- 
ried meal, and at night he was too dead-tired for 
anything but sleep; but on Saturday afternoon he 
came to her in almost boyishly high spirits. 
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"Well, sweetheart, I'm getting things in train. 
No work to-morrow, thank God — good old Boer 
Sabbath, we'll keep up its traditions, won't we? 
I 've got a couple of horses. Would n't you like to 
ride over to Fairfontein now? We can take some 
food and blankets, and hang out there to-night and 
to-morrow." 

Would she like it indeed? She was into her riding- 
habit in less time than it takes to tell, ready with 
eager hands to help Chris roll the blankets and pack 
the provender. 

" By the way," he said, when they were fairly 
started — oh, how good it was to be on a horse out 
on the veldt once more ! — " they say a lot of blacks 
have been seen round the house the last few days, 
building huts and buzzing round as if they had 
business there. I wonder if they can be any of 
your people ; but they could n't know that you were 
coming ! " 

** N^-o," said Joyce, though she thought it not 
unlikely. Umkala, if he was still in the land of the 
living, was wont to know such strange things in 
such strange ways. 

The route from the new railway was in a different 
direction from that she knew and did not pass that 
place of tragic memories where Chris found her 
guarding her father's body. He would not have 
taken her that way in any case; he would have 
ridden miles round to avoid it. 

At last they came in sight of the house, though 
she could not see it for the tears that sprang to 
her eyes nor speak because her heart was beating 
so fast. 
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•* Courage — courage, darling," Chris whispered, 
ranging alongside, and slipping his arm round her. 

" Oh, Chris ! '* she cried half hysterically. " Look! 
There is some one there. The kitchen chimney's 
smoking!" 

They pushed on, and as they drew nearer, lo! 
there was a neat semicircle of huts in process of 
erection, not far from the site of the old kraal that 
Jacob Schmidt's men burnt; and from them, as the 
riders were descried, a nimiber of black figures came 
running and stood in an excited cluster, ready to 
greet them. Their shouts brought others from the 
house, foremost among them Lalele herself, clad in 
her old white frock, that had been saved religiously 
for this very occasion — Lalele with her two-year-old 
baby perched proudly on her shoulder like a small 
bronze Cupid — Lalele, who ran forward uttering 
her shrill inarticulate cries of greeting, while tears 
of joy coursed down her comely black face; and 
behind her, also clad in his old white suit of service, 
came Chaka, grinning from ear to ear. 

Joyce's tears fell fast too, though she smiled as 
she looked down at them proudly and lovingly, as 
a young queen who returns to meet and greet her 
faithful subjects, recognizing one familiar face after 
another. 

Lalele set the child down, gesticulating rapidly 
from him to Joyce, whereupon the small imp laid 
his hand on his forehead, and, bowing his little 
woolly head in ceremonial salute, lisped gravely in 
Bantu : 

" We give thee greeting, oh our lady ! " and im- 
mediately took refuge in his mother's skirt, while 
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Lalele, clasping him to her, turned her ecstatic face 
to her mistress once more. Who should be a joyful 
woman if not she, since she was the mother of a son 
on whom her own infirmity had not descended, and 
now at last she had her young mistress home again? 

" How did you know we were coming? '' Joyce 
demanded of Chaka later, and the answer was what 
she expected. 

Umkala had sent them, saying that she would 
return at such and such a time and that they must 
go and make ready for her. Umkala himself, it 
seemed, was "very sick," or he would have come 
in person to welcome her. A week or two later, 
indeed, a small embassage, headed by one of the in- 
dunas, brought news that Umkala was dead, and 
buried as befitted one of his breeding, on the steep 
hillside with his face turned northward. They 
brought also the old witch doctor's paraphernalia 
which he had bequeathed to Joyce and which the 
ambassadors were evidently glad to deposit safely 
in her keeping. Nothing short of their fear as to 
the punishment the spirit of the defunct wizard 
might inflict upon them, if they failed to perform 
his last commands, would have induced them to carry 
the uncanny things so far. But for that solemn 
injunction they would have been buried with the 
body of their late owner, in order that he might 
find them ready at hand at the end of his spirit 
journey to the next world. 

Now they hang on the wall of the drawing-room 
at Fairfontein, behind the two chairs of state, the 
assegais and the musk-rat pouch with the string of 
bones inside, surmounted by the homed head-dress 
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and leopard skin. Whatever trouble with the na- 
tives may be in store, you may be very sure that 
Fairfontein will be safe from molestation, as long 
as it contains those weird relics and as long as Joyce 
Andr6 reigns there as mistress. 

That was a strange home-coming indeed; a deso- 
late one it would have been but for Umkala's pre- 
monition. The house itself was practically unin- 
jured save for broken windows and damaged doors, 
but, though the blacks had done the best they could 
to tidy up, the interior was in a shocking state. 
There was ample evidence that horses had been 
stabled in the drawing-room at some time and the 
other rooms were indescribably filthy, while most 
of the furniture and household gear that remained 
was fit for nothing but to be taken outside and 
burned. Still, Lalele and Chaka had managed to 
clear out and perfunctorily clean two or three rooms, 
including the drawing-room, in the centre of which 
stood the two chairs of state, brought back tri- 
imiphantly from the kraal where they had been 
faithfully guarded and looking more imposing than 
ever in the big bare room. 

Joyce had them moved out on the stoep that 
evening, and sat there, with her husband by her side, 
to harangue her people. They expected nothing less 
of her, and were mightily pleased and edified. Chris 
remembered the last time he had seen her seated in 
that chair, a slender, white-faced, distraught crea- 
ture, who yet was able to control the savages who 
surrounded her, watchful of and obedient to her 
every word and gesture ; and, much as he loved her, 
he felt for a moment a curious thrill, almost of fear, 
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as of one in the presence of the supematuraL There 
was nothing strange in that. Joyce's peculiar in- 
fluence over the blacks was something which even 
she herself did not understand, though she was per- 
fectly conscious of it. 

Chris demurred at first to sitting in her father's 
chair. It seemed rather like sacrilege, and he would 
have preferred to stand beside her, but she insisted: 

" You must indeed, Chris. Father would have 
wished it and you don't know how much it means. 
If you sit there, they will recognize you as his suc- 
cessor, and you '11 never have any trouble with them. 
You must, to please me, dear." 

There was no resisting that plea, so Chris gave 
in ; and Chaka, at least, when he saw ^^ baas Chris " 
take the place of the dead baas congratulated him- 
self once more on his prudent conduct on the night 
when ^^ baas Chris " had appeared to be in such 
mmiinent peril. 

Sunday — a perfect South African winter day, 
the sun shining from a cloudless sky, the air strong 
and invigorating as wine — brought them a visitor 
in old Jacob Schmidt, who rode up towards midday, 
with a welcome beaming in every line of his weather- 
beaten face. 

^^ I heard last night that you had come," he an- 
nounced, after bestowing a fatherly embrace on the 
bride. ^^ And I said this morning: * Jacob, Sabbath 
or no Sabbath, you will ride over to welcome the 
best woman in the world. The good God will not 
be angry. He will understand and not make a fuss 
over a little thing like that, and nobody else mat* 
ters! ' So here I am, niece. And this is your bus-. 
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band? Ah! you are a lucky man, nief ! And you 
are the new administrator, who is come to see that 
we settle down like good boys, and do not plot 
treason? Well, you will have no trouble with me. 
I had enough of fighting years ago. You remem- 
ber that, eh, niece? " 

Thifold man was in high feather, and told them, 
twisting his big beard and chuckling the while, of 
the excellent good thing he had made out of the 
war after alL 

** It was worth two or three bad years to be so 
well paid in the end of it. I never had so much 
money in my life. But there were hard times after 
I left Pretoria, niece, I can tell you. They made it 
hot for me — the verdommde guerillas — and at last 
the old vrouw and the girls and I had to trek for 
a camp of refuge. We were there over a year. But 
it 's all right now, and the new house is nearly built, 
and all goes well. The administrator will be able to 
make a good report of us; and he will bring his 
young vrouw over to see us, eh, niece? Oh, I can 
tell you we have often talked about you ! " 

Later, when he and Chris were alone, he spoke 
of John Granville's murder, and told the young man 
what he had never yet heard, for Joyce herself did 
not speak of it even to him, how she had nursed 
Stephanus Grobler. 

^^If all were like her and him, there would soon 
be an end of all the bitterness that remains,*' the old 
man said gravely, as they stood together beside John 
Granville's grave*. ^' But there are some who will 
keep the bitterness alive till they die. They are 
fools and blind, who do not see that the only chance 
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of safety and strength for us all, us white folk, Is 
to join hands and stand together, Boer and British. 
I tell you, nief , the next big trouble will be with the 
blacks; and if we do not all stand together — '* 

He shook his head ominously. 

^^ There are rumors already of a rising In Zout- 
pansberg, and others in the south* It may not come 
yet, but it will come.** 

"Not hereabouts, Oom Jacob," interposed Joyce, 
who had joined them and overheard the last words. 
** They may fight among themselves ; they 're often 
doing that and it 's a kind of safety valve. But we 
sha'n't have any real trouble with them, here in the 
north." 

" Now what do you know about It, niece? " Jacob 
demanded indulgently. 

" More than most people," Chris asserted proudly 
and significantly. " Take my word for it, Oom 
Jacob, she '11 prove to be in the right ! " 

The old man rode off before sundown ; and after- 
wards Chris read the evening service on the stoep, 
as John Granville had been wont to do, from John 
Granville's own book, brought back from the kraal 
in the mountains. 

Later, when night fell and the moon rose, husband 
and wife sat together on the edge of the stoep, not 
speaking much; the silence was more eloquent than 
words. Joyce, wrapped in a kaross, for the night 
was very cold, nestled in her husband's arm, her head 
on his shoulder and a great peace in her heart. 

All was quiet about them, for Chaka and Lalele 
were across at the huts, where a great fire glowed, 
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a circle of black figures squatting round it just as 
in the days that were gone. 

She almost expected to hear her mother calling 
from within doors or to see her father coming 
towards her. The great cross of stones on his grave 
shone dazzling white in the moonlight, but she did 
not look at the grave and scarcely associated him 
with it at all. He was near in spirit, she felt very 
sure of that; sure too that he was glad she had 
come back, that it was what he wished her to do. 

What did the future hold for her and her hus- 
band, for the land they both loved, the land over 
which she gazed, stretching away vast, silent, mys- 
terious under the moonlight, like a land of dreams? 
It was a troubled land still, for all that Sabbath 
peace brooding over it, so far as mere physical vision 
could range, a seething chaos of conflicting human 
aims and wills; but a chaos which would one day 
resolve itself into order, when all the bitterness which 
still rankled would sink out of sight and be forgotten 
— a chaos from which would at last arise 



" A people sane and great 
Forged in strong fires, by equal war made one.' 



She had no fear for the future. 
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